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PREFACE. 



A preface is one of those formalities 
which custom, and in many cases custom 
only, has rendered necessary. 

During his journey to, and residence in 
Peril, the author generally kept a diary ot 
his proceedings and observations, and find- 
ing on his return to England, that he had 
obtained some interesting particulars, which 
others, who had not enjoyed the same advan- 
tages, did not possess, he determined to print 
the principal contents of his journal in the 
form of a consecutive narrative. He is of 
course aware, that in various respects his 
work will be found defective ; for some of 
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its imperfections an apology is perhaps due, 
if indeed lie ought, not to provide himself 
with an excuse for making a book at all, 
considering his ignorance of the art. A 
few unimportant errors have crept in, be- 
cause the author was unable to superin- 
tend the passage of the sheets through the 
press, and for these the printer is in no way 
responsible. 

In order to account in some degree for 
the decided manner in which the author 
speaks of the conduct and character of most 
of the individuals who have signalised them- 
selves in South America, it may be proper 
to state, that, as agent to the contractor lor 
tiie Peruvian loan, he was brought into 
connexion with them, and had frequent op- 
portunities of seeing and knowing them. 
Many public events, to which he lias had 
occasion to refer, have been misunderstood 
in this country, and these he lias endea- 
voured to present in (heir true light. 
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Of Peru, it may be observed, that though 
it is perhaps the most interesting and singular 
country of South America, less is known re- 
garding it and its inhabitants than is known 
uf any of the other independent states. 
The author merely hopes to be able in 
some slight degree to supply this deficiency 
of information. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Embarkation tit GraveBend and nrrival at Buenos AyTca— Pre- 
parations for crossing the Cordillera of the Andes. 

We embarked at Gravesend, on the 8tli December, 
1822, on board the brig Cherub, burden 20(i tons, for 
Buenos Ayres. My family consisted of my wife, an 
infant son, two female servants, and one man-servant- 
We had a prosperous voyage to the beautiful island 
of Madeira in nine days, where we began to lose our 
sea-sickness, and to enjoy the serenity and warmth 
of the benignant climate, after the boisterous and 
chilling winds generally experienced at this season 
in the Bay of Biscay. 

On the 23d December we had a distant sight of 
the Peak of TenerilTe, and of the Island ot Palma, 
rising like an immense mouutuiu from the bosom of 

u 
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the ocean ; its towering head, covered with snow, 
being seen distinctly above a mass of clouds which 
obscured its base. 

On the 1st January* 1823, wc had arrived between 
Togo and Santiago, two of the Cape dc Verd Islands, 
and, being becalmed all day, we had full leisure to 
contemplate the awful crater of the former, at that 
time quiet and harmless. 

Wc passed the Line on the 14th January, and 
went through the ceremony of Neptune’s visit to 
baptize those who bad never crossed it before. A 
quarrel occurred on board to-day, which was so 
serious during the remainder of the voyage as to 
render our situation very unpleasant : the vessel, 
besides, though almost new, sprung so considerable 
a leak that the men were constantly at the pumps. 
'JTiis labour increased the ill-humour of the crew, 
which liad been already excited by the impetuosity of 
the captain’s temper. To our great satisfaction, on 
the 5th February wc made Cape St, Maty’, the en- 
trance of the River Plate, and landed safely at Huenos 
Ayres four days afterwards. 

Buenos Ayres has been so often and so accurately 
described, that it is needless for me to give what 
would be mere repetition. We were received most 
cordially by the English families resident there : 
indeed wc were so pleasantly employed during our 
visit that I began with regret to make preparations 
for our departure from what is esteemed the most 
agreeable society in South America. However, as 
the winter on the Cordillera was now fast approaching, 



preparations for the JOURNEY. 

it was high time to think of starting for our destina- 
tion beyond the Andes. 

Being a large party, I was obliged to purchase a 
carriage to convey the females, and a cart to carry 
our baggage. The former was a light vehicle on two 
wheels, entered from behind, very like the cars now 
in use within short distances of London: it was called 
a cavreton. The cart, or carretilla , was nn uncouth 
machine, covered by a tilt of hide, with large wheels, 
without any tire. 

The next step was to hire one of the government 
couriers. These men, who have been bred up on the 
road between Buenos Ayres aud Valparaiso, take the 
whole management of the journey, and are respon- 
sible for every tiling. They are paid ahout 100 dol- 
lars as far as Mendiwa, and 50 more to Santiago. 
Having engaged one to my satisfaction, he imme- 
diately set to work to find peons or postillions : 
these people are hired at the rate of 20 dollars tor 
the journey, and with their assistance the courier pro- 
ceeded to render the carriages fit for the undertaking. 
For this purpose they soaked cow-hides until they 
were quite soil, and then cutting them into narrow 
strips, wound them round the spokes of the wheels, 
shafts, and springs. These coverings contract so 
much in drying that they adhere most firmly, and 
not only strengthen the different parts, but prevent 
the wood-work of the wheels from chafing in deep 
ruts. 

As all luxuries and some necessaries on the road 
are very scarce, it is usual to carry a stock ot 'vine, 
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spirits, biscuits, mid the Paraguay herb matt, whi c i t 
is used instead of* tea. It is consumed by t } lc 
pews, and is considered particularly refreshing a f tin . 
fatigue. We also carried with us small parcels 0 f 
paper segars and sugar as presents, to insure the 
good-will of the inhabitants on the journey. 

The carriages, instead of shafts, had a pole, at the 
extremity of which was fastened a cross-bar with a 
hole in each end of it j to this bar the horses, which are 
very unmanageable, are attached by a thong, fastened 
to a ring in the saddle, which thong is drawn several 
I imes through the hole in the cross-bar. Every 
horse is ridden by a peon, and no other harness is used 
than the saddle and bridle ; the animals are fastened 
to the carriage merely by the thong, so that the horses 
draw entirely from the girth. This is an excellent 
plan for the description of horses which are used on 
the road, since however restive they may be, they 
cannot upset the carriage, and a horse may rear, 
hick, and even fall, without shaking the vehicle 
materially. 

The peons are an uncouth description of men, but 
most excellent riders. Over their shoulders they 
carry -ponchos, and on their legs the skins of the 
legs of a colt, which theypnt on wet, sewing it up at 
the ^extremity of their toes. These make very soft 
and durable boots, and even fit better than could be 
expected *, ou these boots they wear tremendously 
large iron spurs, which are a dreadful infliction on 
the horses. I have seen their sides, when they have 
come in, quite perforated and swollen like a sponge. 
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nm l I have even tracked the carriage* by the blood 

lowing from the wounds. 

On the 19th of March we were awakened by me 
•walloping of horses in the streets, and by the i ia 
lenses of the sentries 5 and, in the morning, oum 
that a lawless party of armed men had cuteic< 
Buenos Ayres by night, taking advantage oi the 
absence of the regular troops (which had been sent 
out on an expedition to the South) to attempt a 
counter-revolution. The object was defeated almost 
immediately, the party being driven out of the town 
with some loss; but, on the morning ol the 30th, a 
business was suspended, atul nobody was al owei to 

leave the city : the military were under arms, an 
cannon planted in the Plaza. We much feared that 
we might he delayed for some days in consequence ot 
this unforeseen event, but as tranquillity and con- 
fidence were soon restored, we were allowed to depart 
at about 11 o'clock on the morning ol the 20th 
March. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Departure from Buenos Ayres — Description of the loarl— /fLe 

first pust-Loiise — Supper, and tlie manners of the Peons 

Caravans — A storm — Boundary of Buenos Ayres. 

Wc loft Buenos Ayres at full gallop, the horses 
having no other pace than that or a walk. 'Hie road 
out of the town is infamously bad, and it would he 
impossible to prevent an English stage-coach from 
upsetting on it ; but our carriage being low, there 
seemed no danger, and the courier was always very 
careful while going over rough places, principally for 
fear of breaking the springs, which are made of 
twisted thongs of hide, and are much better adapted 
to these roads thaai if they were of iron. -The first 
league or two out of town is through a partially cul- 
tivated country, with fences of prickly pear and aloes: 
we also observed monies or woods of peach, which is 
almost the only tree that growls about Buenos Ayres, 
and is used by the inhabitants for fuel. We very 
soon began to lose all signs of cultivation or inha- 
bitants, excepting now and then a solitary rancho or 
mud-hut, plastered over with a sort of mortar made 
of long gia^s and clay. The country in general was 
wild, and covered with tall thistles; while the road was 
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fun Of pantanos or bogs, generally filled "P> 
wit h the carcass of some animal which ha i « 
ffottino- through it, and partly with other khii 
which are every where to he found, and are t uown 
in to give a little solidity to the place. 

On advancing farther, the country began to im- 
prove ; the ground eveu in this dry season o 
vear was covered with pasture, which afforded 
nourishment to immense quantities ol cattle, « « 
roomed over the land as far ns the eye cou * 

Tills was in fact the most interesting part n tne 
whole road to Mendoza, the soil, in many places, 
being clothed with such beautiful clover that I count 
often imagine myself riding over one of our large 
common fields in England, sown with this luxunan 
herbage. The peach groves, planted near the re- 
sidences of the haccnderos or owners, thinly scattered 
on the rising grounds, gave rather a parkish appear- 
ance to the scenery. 

We crossed this afternoon an arroyo , or iroo , 
the sides of which were very steep, and the horses 
had considerable difficulty in dragging the vehicle 
out of it. The country, on the other side, was 
covered with a kind of furze, which the peons drove 
resolutely through, as there was no road. It was 
now dusk, hut we observed a light at the post-house 
for a considerable distance before we arrived at it, an 
©nr approach was announced by the barking ol an 
innumerable host of dogs, some wild and some tame. 
Before we reached the house we came to some corrales, 
or enclosures, with high open fences made of largo 
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crooked stakes driven into the ground, and connected 
by l hongs of hide j into those cor rales the cattle arc 
driven at night, — a separate corral being gi ven to 
cows, horses, sheep, &e. Thu post-house was very 
respectable, consisting of one large room, into which 
i lie door opened, which served for parlour and bed- 
room to the family, while we were accommodated with 
a separate sleeping-chamber, with wooden benches, 
on which we spread the beds. Finding that 1 must 
expect only one apartment for my family during the 
whole journey, I made up my mind that the two 
female servants must sleep in the room with us j I 
arranged matters for this very purpose thus : the 
females always went to bed first, and on a conceited 
signal the candle was extinguished, and I used to 
come and undress ; in the morning I rose before the 
room was light. 

On inquiring what could be had for supper, 1 
found that a sheep had been killed, and as every 
thing was novel, I went to view the kitchen. It was 
a sort of shed at the end of the house, which had 
been once covered in, but the roof was then half off: 
iu the middle of the earthen floor was a hole, either 
hollowed by use or made on purpose, in which was a 
wood fire, and two or three spits were stuck round 
in the earth, on which was threaded a side of mutton. 
Such is the method of making an asado or roast, 
w hich is the geueral dish in the country. Round the 
fire sat my peons, and as their appetites could not 
wait until the principal asado was ready, they had 
obtained a few long wooden skewers, with small 
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nieces of meat upon them, which they stmk c\we to 
Ihc lire. -» « to toad, the flame. 5 - soon « ^ 
these was sufficiently cooked on one side, < 
it up. Their method of eating was not the most 
elegant; they caught hold of the meat *.it 1 ' e " 

teeth, while they kept the skewer in their hands, 
when they had cut off the piece they had bitten, they 
placed the skewer a second time betorc the hrt, 
taking up a second and a third in turn, and serving 
them in the same way. Their knives are formidable 
weapons, and are worn stuck either in the hoot or 

We rose early next morning and travelled through 
the same rich country, the pasture in some places 
reaching up to the homes’ knees. We passed throng i 
a village which consisted of a few mud cottages and 
a chapel, resembling an old barn in England; there 
were also in the immediate neighbourhood a lew 
enclosures of maize, lnccm, and peach woods, sur- 
rounded by hedges of prickly pear. At the post- 
house here wc were detained five hours for hones, 
during which time we laid in a stock of boiled eggs 
and milk. The bread throughout the country is very- 
bad, mixed with grnsn or lard. Wc arnved late 
at the post-house where we were to sleep : it was 
a large low range of buildings, and round it were a 
considerable number of carriers’ carts. These carts or 
caravans of carts (for they generally travel m com- 
pany) are the most ridiculous-looking conveyances 
imaginable ; they have very low bodies, on a pan ot 
wheels, with a large tilt covered with hide, the him 
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outwards. They are generally drawn by several 
pairs of oxen in succession, and from the top of 
the til t is slung a piece of bamboo long enough to 
reach the farthest ox : this cane the driver of the 
cart can so direct os to goad any beast he wishes, and 
it is armed with a spike for that purpose. The wheels 
arc never greased, so t hat a procession of these carts 
makes a most discordant noise, that may be heard for 
miles j they occupy about six weeks in the journey 
from Mendoza to Buenos Ayres. We were very 
miserably accommodated this night, the post-room 
being very' dirty, and swarming with fleas. 

I started on the 22d on a very bad horse, which, 
during the stage, fell five times with me, and when 
we arrived at the post its legs were literally streaming 
with blood \ its knees and nose being quite raw with 
coming in contact with the ground. The travelling 
to-day was extremely unpleasant : the wind was very 
high, and raised such clouds of dust that we were 
completely covered, and could scarcely see or breathe. 
The ground we passed oveT was not so level as it had 
hitherto been, but swelled into hills, which, being 
composed of light materials, were more acted upon 
by the wind, while the soil was kept bare of vegeta- 
tion by it. We observed a whirlwind which had a 
most curious effect ; at the distance of a mile or two 
it appeared like a thick column of smoko issuing from 
a large chimney •, but, on approaching nearer, I saw 
dust, grass, &c. carried into the air to an immense 
height, sometimes travelling at a rapid rate, some- 
times remaining stationary. The guide and servant 
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, u al) pene(l to bo behind told me that they 



extricating themselves. After grossing a cons« ' 
stream, or river, with remarkably steep 1-***"* 
the horses were obliged to gallop up to P rtV 
vehicles from getting (to use a nautical phrase) « ' 

way, we arrived at the post of Areeile, a pret ) b 
house, having a pulpcria, or grog-shop, attached to * - 
The owner, who appeared to be of a lentraienta cas , 
amused himself during the absence of 
bis guitar; almost all the peasants in tins com y 
play on that instrument. The music of the 1 ampas is 
dull, melancholy, and monotonous ; hut its jmg e in 
these wild deserts, in the absence of better sounds, is 
not unpleasant. 

At this post-house wc joined the hig roai 
Chili and Peru, having travelled three days by a 
circuitous route to avoid the party which bad entered 
Buenos Ayres on the 19th, and which it jas sard 
had retreated by the direct road to Chile. L 1 IJSS ' 1 
on the morning of the 23d March through a small 
village of scattered mud-huts, and continued tra- 
velling all dav over a dreary level waste. Awards 
evening we were threatened by one of the storms so 
awful in this country; the whole horizon began to 
wear a most fearful aspect, the clouds appearing ready 
,o burst with their weight, while the Ughtnmg, «o 
dangerous, though at the same time beautiful, lighted 
the whole scene, not by intermitting this ' n “• 
Europe, but in one continued blaze, sometimes 
directing its course horizontally, at others perpui i- 
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cularly, and spending itself at length in the earth. 
The thunder burst in most tremendous claps, and we 
had scarcely arrived at ihc post-house before the rain 
poured in torrents, and penetrated the frail grass roof 
of the tenement by a thousand fissures. We passed, 
as may be imagined, a very cold night, our bed being 
spread on a quantity of hides which were swarming 
with vermin, and the rain dropping continually upon 
us. The change produced by the rain in this country 
on the state of the atmosphere is remarkable. Before 
the storm, when there was not a breath of air, 

I have known the thermometer at 88°, and after- 
wards below G0\ with a eliilly rawness in the air, 
which rendered it difficult to keep ourselves warm. 
The people of the house were the most uncivil we 
met with on the whole journey; the men, particu- 
larly, came lounging round the door wlule we were 
eating our wretched supper, and used the vulgar oath 
of the country because I closed the entrance. They 
even attempted to force it o|>en, but they could not, 
as it was shored up by a stake on the inside. 

Here the province of Buenos Ayres is bounded by 
a small stream called the Arroyo dc Medio , and 
that of Santa commences. 



CHAPTER III- 



The Pampas and their inhabitant, -The (ianchna : their P™* 

blin| propensities— Soil and cli.uate-Ustnrh i.nnlmp- An. 

mall, of the Pampas. 



In order to let the rain dry up mid run off as much 
as possible before we recommenced our journey, we 
started late on the 8*th. The country, nevertheless, 
was inundated in many places, and the roads exceed- 
ingly soft and heavy from the deepness of the soil, 
'['he small rivulets were so much swollen as to render 
crossing them da'ugerous. We had now entered on 
the Pampas. This is the most dreary savage country 
that can well be imagined, and particularly so at the 
time we passed over it, the Indians front the novtlt 
having about three months before made an irruption, 
carried off all the cattle, and murdered as many ol 
the inhabitants of the cabins its they could sur- 
prise. 

The Pampas are immense plaius extending as tat 
as the eye can reach, with scarcely any diversity of 
surface, covered with long grass and high thistles, 
which are so tall as in summer to give the country the 
appearance of a low forest : as it was now autumn, they 
had died down, and the ground was in mauy places 
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covered with their st» Iks. The common grass is long 
mid fine, not growing in a thick turf as in England. 
j,„, i n small tufts nearly close together : in low situa- 
tions it reaches the height of four fee t, and is filled 
with mosquitos, which annoy the traveller dreadfully, 
covering both him and his horse. The scenery 
is extremely dull, as there is not a shrub on which 
the eye can rest, nor a dwelling excepting the post- 
houses, to inform him that he is in a habitable world. 
The post-houses arc situated at the distance generally 
of about four leagues from each other, and are con- 
structed of doht or large mud briclcs dried in the 
sun ; they are roofed with crooked boughs of trees 
brought from a distance, and covered with long grass 
mixed with mud. The hut especially appropriated 
to the couriers or travellers is of the same construc- 
tion, having a door of hide stretched over a frame, 
which is far from fitting .the door-case. The furni- 
ture sometimes consists of a couple of old chairs, and 
perhaps two frames, with an ox-hidc across them for 
benches; hut even these arc luxuries not often 
obtained, the traveller commonly having nothing 
1001*6 than a mud-floor to spread his bed upon, or a 
mud-bench ugainst the wall, which must serve for 
bedstead, table, and cliairs. 

The inhabitants of this part of the country are an 
uncouth barbarous race, and have very forbidding 
countenances. Their dress consists of an old pojicho 
thrown over their rags : they are most expert horse- 
men, and are very skilful in the use Of the huso, 
so often described by former travellers, which they 
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^ carry coiled up on their rfta "j£ 
t every purpose. Their horse ^ 

frame placed on woollen cloths, calle o 
prevent injury to the annual', back, £ 

frame thev put two or three sheep-skins i0 
seat soft : the stirrups arc usually small tmnfi 
bent wood, large enough for the two h«t toe, 
some are content with inserting them great toe w 
slit in the thong which hangs from the sact c. 

When passengers arrive the gducho moun i 
home, which is generally ready saddled, os be ™ 
not stir a yard on foot, and collecting t c " 10 L 
(,f horses which arc feeding on the wild panipa, le 
drives them all, mares, colts, and horses, mto 
corral : he then enters it on horschaek with his lasso, 
and whirling it round his head, he throws it over the 
neck of unv horse he chooses with amazing dexterity . 
the animal, which perhaps was galloping round tie 
enclosure, knows immediately that it is secure , an 
stands quite still ; the peon*, in the interval, arc 
waiting outside the corral with their bridles, ami 
when a horse is caught they briug it out and saddle it. 
The gauchos or natives of the pampas are particu- 
larly choice in the colours of their horses, the most 
esteemed being roan and pychalled ; and it has a. 
pretty effect to sec immense herds of these bcautit 
and curiously marked animals galloping through the 
country. They have, however, droves uf all colours, 
excepting black, which they do not like. These 
savages, for they can scarcely be otherwise described, 
are extremely addicted to gambling: many of the 
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posta s have puipenas or grog-shops attached to 
l hem, where every thing in a small way is also sold 
which may be wanted by the ranchos. At these 
putpertes, the gnuchos and other inhabitants hold 
their revels, and meet for the purpose of gambling, 
and it is a practice in consequence of their un- 
governed tempers to stick their knives in the counter 
ns a pledge that they do not intend to quarrel : how- 
ever, on any series of ill-luck or other provocation, 
they immediately run to their favourite weapon. I 
had an opportunity of seeing two of my own peons 
fight on some trifling occasion : they do not grasp 
their knives as vve should do, but placing the end of 
the heft in the palm of the hand, they stretch their 
fingers and thumb down towards the blade ; they 
thus bring the point in a straight line with the eye, 
and fence as with foils. They rarely escape without 
some serious wound ; in the present instance one of the 
men had a large gash over the ear and in the elbow, 
and the other had received his adversary’s knife 
between the palm of the hand and the thumb, which 
was nearly severed before I could part them. 

The women are much more good-liumoured and 
civilized than the men, and amused us much by 
examining and admiring the dresses of the females, 
which they often wished to purchase, wondering 
much lor what purpose we could journey thiough 
the country, if we did not carry merchandize for 
sale. 1 have mentioned that most travellers provide 
themselves with paper segars for the men, and small 
parcels of sugar for the women, to secure their good 
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w ill : I always found the InttCT thankful fm the 

attention, while the former would take the segars as 
if they were their due. 

Although the country wears a dreary and unin- 
teresting appearance to a superficial observer, there 
is still sufficient matter for speculation. The soil 
is the most fertile that can be imagined, consisting 
of fine dark loam to the depth of several feet, and 
the climate is so favourable, that the productions ot 
other countries might he raised here to great per- 
fection. The pasture is capable of supporting im- 
mense herds of cattle, for which there is water in the 
numerous brooks, rivers, and lakes with which the 
country is intersected. All that is wanting is an 
active population to cultivate the soil, and sufficiently 
numerous to resist the incursions of the Indians, who 
at. intervals enter from the north and south, and lay 
every thing desolate, carrying off the cattle, and 
murdering the inhabitants. The roads arc mere 
tracks, where the turf has been worn off and the soil 
left bare, but not so much so as to form ruts ; con- 
sequently the travelling is expeditious. The couriers 
generally go from Buenos Ayres to Mendoza, a di- 
stance of about 1000 miles, in eight or nine day*; 
and it has been done by some Englishmen m less 
than two-thirds of that time. 

The pampas abound in strange animals and birds, 
which add to, rather than diminish from, the wild- 
ness of the scenery. Herds of small deer are also 
seen in all directions flyiug from the appearance and 
noise of the travelling carriages ; and as their desh is 
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i u v the natives, they lead a very happy 
K« t the solitan- ostrich : the chase of tins 
J. j ffor[]s q„ite as much amusement to the wild 
L hunting the fox .o our sportsmen i„ Kng. 
hml • and the horses are trained to pursue it. in all 
liftings and maw*. The ostrich is remarkably 
swift, and goes with the greatest apparent case. I 
have often attempted to come up with them, hut they 
invariably left me far behind, strutting away and 
looking round with a great appearance of sclf-im- 
povlance. The natives hunt them for their Feathers. 

I he method of catching them is with two leaden halls 
sewn into a piece of hide, and attached one to each end 
of a small lasso, or plaited thong. These balls the 



hunters whirl round their heads in the pursuit, and 
throwing them at the bird when sufficiently near, the 
bullets twist round its logs, and bring it to the 



ground. This sport is so much followed in the pam- 
pas, that the men always carry their balls attached 
to their saddles ; and the boys arc seen practising on 
the cocks and liens round the cottages. 

The whole country from Buenos Ayres to San 
Ltth (It la Punta is more or less burrowed by an 
animal between a rabbit and badger, called the bi.s- 
cacho, which renders travelling dangerous, part.- 
cularly by night, their holes being so large and deep, 
that a horse is almost sure to fall if he steps into one 
of them. The biscacho never ventures far Iron, its 
retreat, and is seldom seen till the evening, " 1U1 1 
comes out to feed, and hundreds may hi obsei 
.porting round their holes, and making a noise very 
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similar to the grunting of pig.. Tl.cir flesh ismnch 
liked hy the people, and they are remarkab > •* > 
that account when caught at anydistai.ee from the.r 
holes arc easily run down : they will, however, <• e cn 

themselves from a dog a considerable time. ^ 
holes of these animals are also inhabited y v 
nnmbersof small owls, which sit during the day gazing 
at the passing travellers, and making a very ludicrous 
appearance. The part, of the road most frequented 
bv the biscacho are generally overrun hy a *pw<-> <* 
small wild melon, bitter to the taste : whether it 
thrives particularly in the manure of the animal, or 
whether the biscacho chooses his hole near t a 
running plant, does not seem to have been ascer- 
tained. The armadillo is also found in these wilds, 
and is in great esteem among the natives tor its 
flesh, which is eaten with great satisfaction. 1 no- 
ticed many varieties of birds, besides the large par- 
tridge, more like the English hen-pheasant, and the 
small quail, both of which are so plentilul, that they 
almost allow the horses to tread upon them, me 
..round is every where covered with locusts, a species 
of grasshopper, some of them as much as lour inches 
long , they have wings, and have the appearance, a. 
they rise from under the horse’s feet, ol small bu - 
Lizards are also very abundant. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Accident at an nrroyo — Accommodations at a guard lio 
National song of Bueuos Ayres— Village! of La Cru* < ah~ 
Cabezo del Tigrc, and Saladillo. 



It was always ray custom to send forward the 
guide about a mile before we came to the post-house, 
in order that the horses might be driven up to the 
corral by the time the carriages should arrive. He 
had just left us near an arrnyo , which, though 
swollen by the recent rains, he crossed himself with- 
out much trouble, and 1 followed next, but my horse 
had considerable difficulty in extricating his legs, 
which sunk deeply into the mud. The carrelilla with 
the baggage succeeded me, and stuck fast in the 
middle, the horses after great exertion falling suc- 
cessively quite hampered with the mire. The car- 
reton was next driven into the stream, and I was in 
hopes that as it was lighter it w T ould get over it more 
easily ; but it had not advanced so far as the car- 
rclilla when the horses floundered and fell, the peons 
all scrambling to shore as well as they could. We 
had continued our endeavours to raise the horses ill 
vain for about half an hour, when I determined to 
seud a peon on my horse for assistance j hut luckily. 
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just as I was despatching him, four or five men ar- 
rived with horses from the posta, the master thinking 
it impossible that the carriages could get out of the 
brook without assistance. The peons now ventured 
carefully into the mud, and fastening lassos round 
the fallen horses, they were dragged on shore. They 
then proceeded to attach tlicir lassos to the vehicles, 
extending the line quite to the land, so tliat the fresh 
horses might draw from firm ground; and thus the 
females were relieved from their disagreeable and 
somewhat perilous situation, and both carriages 
brought safely to the opposite side. 

Wc arrived at dusk at the post of Arroquilo del 
Sauce, or “ the rivulet of the willow.” found 

the house blown down and forsaken, and we were 
obliged to go a short distance further to a guard- 
house of soldiers of Saute F<!', quartered there to pio- 
tcct the country from the Indians. Here we could 
not procure any refreshment, and were obliged to 
alight among a number of uncouth-looking military : 
the commander, however, was very civil, begged that 
we would use their room without reserve, and pro- 
mised that every accommodation should be afforded 
us, Wc accordingly entered the guard-house, which 
was a long mud building, with a bench of mud run- 
ning all round the room, and were viewed by the 
half-wild soldiers, dressed in old military jackets and 
ponchos , rather as if we were monsters than lellow- 
crcatures. The walls were hung with their sabres, 
carbines, &c. I found that the accommodation we 
were to expect was a room in which we might put 
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down our beds on the* floor, among ]>erhaps a ^ 
Hre<l of these fellows ■ I therefore began to look 
for oilier quarters, and on exploring the plaee '"f 
found at one end of the gunrd-bousc a small h 
with a doorway but no door, and one little hole f* 
a window. We received permission to occupy tliri 
splendid apartment, and the bedding was removed 
thither. I separated it from the common room lT 
hanging up a blanket, our man-servant plaeinn- hh 
bed outside across the doorway. As soon as our re- 
tiring had taken off the reserve occasioned by our 
presence, the party beeamt very merry and inti, 
mate with our courier and peons, promoted by 
some spirit I sent them. At length they began 
to be musical, and gave us the following national 
song of Buenos Ayres, well known over the whole 
territory ol that Republic, and indeed throughout 
C bili and 1'eru. It was sung with great spirit, and, 
as is usual, with a guitar accompaniment. 

Oid ibortales el grito sugrado. 

Libel tad, Libia tad, Libert ad ! 

Oid el ruido dc rota* caiienas, 

Vcd cn trtmo A la uoblc igualdad. 

Se levanta cn la faz de la ticria 
Uua uueva gloriosa nat ion, 
torouada su «ien de laurclee, 

Y a 6us plantas rendido un Icon. 

COHO. 

Sean eternns loa lion ores, 

Quc eupiinos tunst-guir ; 

Coronado a de gloria vivamos, J 

O jnrcmoa con gloria niour ! 



or in ; enos a vues. 
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L)« loi uucvoa CAmpeonea los rostrn* 

Marie inisino pavcce animat ■, 

La gTandeza sc anida eu su« prchos } 

A 6u inarcha tndo lincco tcmblar. 

Sc coinnmcvcn del Inca laa tutnbas, 

Y cn aua hucsos revive el ardor, 

Lo qne v6 renovando a sua hijon 
Do la patria el antiguo «plendor. 

COHO, 

Sean etcruvs, &c.* 

Other verses were repeated, but the two pre- 
ceding will perhaps be a sufficient specimen of the 
whole. The chorus was sung harmoniously in parts 
by the company. 

As soon as our jovial friends would allow us to 
try to compose ourselves to sleep, we were disturbed 
by fresh annoyances — the rats. These unwelcome 

’ * The following translation has been attempted merely for 
the satisfaction or the English reader. 

Hear the about? ‘Tis freedom's token; 

TLs for liberty alone ? 

Hear the aouud of fetters broken ; 

Equality ascends her throne- 
See a nation, new and glorious, 

Rise from earth in arms complete. 

Laurels round her brow victorious, 

Vanquish'd lions ut her feet,. 

CUORVS. 

May those honours grace our story j 
We knew wisely how to buy : 

Let us live while crown'd with glory. 

Or with glory swear to dio \ 

Mars himself with animatiou 

Lights each noble warrior s face . 
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visitors began by undermining our mattrass, which, 
placed on the earth, probably prevented their free 
egress from theu* dwellings. We felt them distinctly 
beneath u»« and presently lieaid them rattling and 
scrambling among our clothes, boots, and shoes. 
Next they commenced their gambols on our very 
bed, even running over our faces ; and I was almost 
electrified by feeling one of them seize my great tue 
which unluckily at that moment was uncovered, and 
which the assailant no douht. expected to be able to 
run away with. In the morning we found that they 
had made sad havoc with our dress, and some of the 
smaller articles, such as handkerchiefs, frills, &e. hud 
been actually earned off by them. 

We travelled on the early part of the 25th through 
one of the most dreary and uninteresting parts of the 
whole journey : nothing was to be seen but long 
grass, thistles, and ostriches ; and we found the first 
post entirely deserted, with neither man nor beast to 
cheer the gloomy solitude of the desert. It was 
curious to observe the peons, immediately they found 
the different little buildings abandoned, stray about 
to possess themselves of any thing of value which had 
been left behind, I had the curiosity to accompany 
them in their search 5 but nothing was discovered 



As they march with exultation 
Earth is shaken by their pace. 

Incas hear each brave defender 

In their tombs, and unrmtli regain, 
Since their sons revive the splendor 
Of their ancient glorious reign. 
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beyond the calabashes or dried gourd* used as ves- 
sels, anil a few pieces of broken furniture strew c 
about, which indicated that ours was not the first 
party which had ransacked the hovels. In the mi- 
serable garden we, however, found a great, treat, 
some ripe water-melons, which were particularly 
grateful in our starved condition. When a post- 
house is deserted, the man who supplied the last 
horses is obliged to forward passengers to the next 
habitation ; but. he is paid double for the last stage : 
as soon therefore as the horses had baited for a short 
time we resumed our journey. 

Towards evening we entered n more cheerful 
country, covered with herds of beautiful cattle. I 
was quite vexed not to continue our journey another 
stage, as we arrived before sunset at the post-house, 
and there was a clear moon to guide us ; but the 
peons have a great dislike to travelling by night •- we 
therefore hailed at the post of ArcqtdlO, which was 
tolerably comfortable, and where wc were plentifully 
supplied with eggs and milk. 

We started very early next morning, and after 
passing over some high ground, on which is situated 
the village of La Crux Alta , we came in the afternoon 
to the Rio Saladillo , on the banks of which is the 
small village of Cabezo del Tigre , The sides of this 
river were prettily ornamented with willow trees, 
which, after the total absence of shrubs tor some 
time, gave the scenery an interesting appearance. 
The stream was tolerably wide and deep, of a muddy 
colour and salt, as the name denotes, having its 
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origin iu one of the Jorge salt lakes with which th 
country abounds. The banks were very steep, ail( | 
the water being too deep to be crossed where 
readied the liver, we were obliged to skirt alooiT' 0 
for some leagues, until we arrived at a ford; wc thtrl 
passed it without much difficulty, and ascendi ^ 
rising ground, canie to the village of Saladilfo, which 
consists of a few huts widely spread over a kind of 

common: here was stationed another guard of soldi ° 

against the incursions of the Indians. 



CHAPTER V. 



Ban micas — Incursions of the Indiana— Fruylc Mucrto— Method 
of preserving grain— Tres Ciuccar-Eaquina ilc Mc.lrano— The 
Algaroba— Reads to Porn aud Chili— Sierra de Cordova. 

The post of Barrancas having been deserted, we 
were forced on the 28 th to pay double from thence 
to Zaujun. The post-house here occupies a pleasant 
situation, surrounded by willows, and having the 
remains of an orchard of peach-trees near it *, it was 
the best we had seen since we left Buenos Ayte*. 
The Indians did not destroy it, but contented them- 
selves with killing the inhabitants, and carrying off 
every thing moveable. A friend of mine had passed 
this post-house with some other travellers in the 
December preceding, at the time the Indians were 
hovering about the banks of the river, and the master 
offered him and his companions free quarters, and 
horses for nothing, if they would assist him m 
making attack upon the Indians, in order to 
drive them away : as men of business it was not 
likely, and perhaps hardly possible, that they should 
agree to this proposal, hut they left him part of then 
ammunition. 
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The Indians soon afterwards surrounded th 4 
house and murdered every soul, though n gall ln t 
defence was made. About two months before J e 
passed the place, the Indians had paid a full atonp 
ment for the ravages they had committed, an e 
dition having been equipped and sent against the, 0 
by the provinces of Santa Fe and Cordova 
passed a small lake surrounded by stunted trees ° 
one of which was still seen the body of an Indian 
hanging by liis wrists ; it was perfect but q U jt e ^ 
and appeared to have been that of a tall nun. I e ,ii 
off one of the arms, quite devoid of smell, and have 
kept it as a curiosity. 

The second stage to-day Was to the town of 
Fray l c Mncrto , or the 41 Dead Friar,” which may 
be called the capital of the Pampas. It consists of 
about fifty mud-huts of the same description as 
those already described, built without any regularity, 
and perhaps with 200 inhabitants : it is too import- 
ant, however, for the Indians to risk an attnek upon 
it ; and, after leaving this place, we ceased to hear 
complaints of their incursions. 

The country was still Pam pa, but we met here 
and there with a few stunted shrubs, and the plains 
in general were more or less covered with cattle, 
which greatly lessened the tedium ami toil of tra- 
velling, not only by the relief they afforded to the 
eye in diminishing the dreariness of the country, 
but by the nourishment wc obtained from their 
milk, if we were lucky enough to arrive at the light 
hour. The cows are milked early in the morning, as 
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t | in y do not yield a sufficient quantity to make it 
worth while to do so twice in the day. They, how- 
ever, arc fine large-framed animals, and in colour 
they resemble our Yorkshire cows more than any 
others. 

The harvest having been carried Irom the tew 
patches of wheat and Indian corn sometimes attached 
to the huts, I had no opportunity of seeing the. 
process of agriculture in this country, hut the method 
of preserving corn in a granary on the Pampas is 
certainly very curious. Pour strong upright beams 
are fixed firmly in the ground with a roof over them, 
and between these upright beams are hung two ox- 
hides sewn together wet, with the form of the head 
and legs: into the bag thus formed, the com 

is stuffed as tightly as possible, and sewn up, the 
hides remaining of nearly the size and figure of an 
elephant. This is far from being a bad plan, either 
for the purpose of defending the grain from the 
weather, or of keeping it secure from vermin. 

We travelled the four leagues from Frayle Muerto 
to Tres Cruces in fifty minutes, as we were anxious 
to push forwards four leagues more to the Estjutna 
de Medrano, where the courier said there was good 
accommodation. We arrived at the former place at 
about five o’clock, and to our great mortification 
found we could not have horses to proceed : we were 
therefore unwillingly obliged to take up our quarters 
at Tres Cruces , hut we were compelled to pass the 
night in the carriage, as there was no room for us in 
the miserable house, though the master did us the 
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civility to offer that we should sleep in the same 
apartment with himself and his family, Tlie pc*on^ 

in the mean time made themselves comfortable round 

a Ore which they kindled under a tree, where th . 
lay preparing the asado and ^taking their mati? ^ 
Paraguay tea. The method Jf making and takin r 
this beverage is this : into a small calabash, holdii ^ 
about half a pint, is put the mate, which consists pf 
green leaves and small stalks : boiling water is then 
poured upon it, and sugar added. It is handed 
round from one to the other, cad) man taking a 
suck of it through a small reed ; it has a bitter but 
not a disagreeable flavour. 

We arrived at the Esquina dc Medrano in very 
good time on the 29th. Our courier’s account of 
this post was correct, and it was superior to any house 
we had seen since we left Buenos Ayres. The 
entrance was by a large sala or hall, with a ceiling 
of canes laid close together, which gave the house an 
appearance of neatness, which had been wanting in 
all the others, the rooms of which had no ceilings, 
while cobwebs hung in festoons from the rough 
boughs of the roof, without the chance of demolition 
by a broom. The house is built in a very agreeable 
situation, the approach to it not being unlike an ex- 
tensive shrubbery, the trees consisting principally 
of the thorny acacia, or Algaroba , with branches 
sweeping the ground. The inhabitants of the 
country set much store by the fruit ot this tree, 
which, when ripe, is a long yellow pod, like that ot 
the French bean : it grows in large clusters, and 
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has a remarkably sweet taste. It is used for differeut 
sorts of confectionary, and also for making a kiml o 
swoot clammy bread, which, to our palates, was far 
from being pleasant. At this post the loads to Peru 
,md Chili separate, the former going to the right 
through Cordova, Tucutnan, aud Salta, the latter 
through San Luis and Mendoza. 

We here lost the fine even turf road of the Pampas, 
the country being now covered with fern and full 
of hillocks, like ant-hills, with more timber. The 
mules and carts had kept one track, which was worn 
into deep ruts, aud it was impossible on this account 
to travel fast. In some places the view had the 
appearance of a thin forest of the Algaroba, while in 
others the clumps of trees were scattered rather 
picturesquely. The stage from the Esquina de Me- 
drano to the Ari'oyo dc San JosZ being eight 
leagues, and the road rough and bad, a herd oi 
horses was sent on with us, and when we wanted to 
change, they were driven up under a tree, and all 
the peons surrounding them, those required were 
taken by the lasso, and brought out to he saddled. 

This afternoon we travelled through a woody 
district, which had been burned for many miles, the 
black stumps and the half-scorched trees having a 
very dismal effect. After performing the longest 
day’s journey since we left Buenos Ayres, viz. seventy 
miles, we arrived at the Punt a de Agua, where we 
got good accommodations with respect to provisions, 
but were obliged to hang up a blanket to supply the 
absence of a door to the room. Having had my 
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forth almost pulled out by the a undos of lean mutton 
eating which more resembled tugging nt string, 0 f 
catgut than masticating meat, I determined to trv 
the herbidoy which is merely a sort of broth or soup 
mode in the following manner : A lump 0 f 
beef is put into a cast-iron pot, with long l e «r s 
full of clear water, with onions, pieces of pumpkin* 
and the tender heads of Indian corn, and these 
ingredients are boiled until they are quite tender • 
it is an excellent dish when rendered savoury by the 
addition of mustard, salt, and pepper: the only ob- 
jection to it is that it requires so long a time to cook 
it that it can only be had at night after the journey 
is done ; besides which beef is not always to be had, 
unless a bullock were killed for the purpose. 

The country, on the 30th, and especially on the 
31st, assumed a very wild appearance, and vuggetl 
hills, with very little verdure, rose on all sides. In 
the distance we saw a blue range of mountains, called 
the Sie/Ta dc Cordova , which, being situated exactly 
in the line, oblige travellers to take a wide circuit to 
avoid them. We fell in with a large herd of quanacos, 
but they were at such a distance that I could not have 
distinguished them from deer. We rested, at night, 
on the 31st, at the Corral dc Barrancas, having only 
travelled forty-five miles, in consequence of the rug- 
gedness of the roads. 

On the 1st of April we still continued to pass over 
the same rugged hilly country, now and then crossing 
the half-dry channels of rivers at the foot ol the 
$Urra. Travelling had become extremely unplea- 



snnt, as the road# Were worn into such deep 
atid the surface generally ko irregular, that it was 
dangerous to go at more than a foot’s pace. The 
lower grounds were covered with a small shrub like 
the Verbena, excepting that it had not so agreeable a 
smell, and it grew so completely malted together, to 
the height of more than four feet, that it was difficult 
to draw the carriages through it. We had to-day the 
misfortune to break the axle-tree ot the cart, which 
would have been a most serious accident bad wc not 
carried a spare one with us, for there is not a piece 
of timber iu the whole country large or straight 
enough for such a purpose j as it was, it merely 
delayed us for two or three hours. In consequence, 
however, of this circumstance, we were overtaken hy 
night, before we expected il, in these dreadful roads, 
through which wc were obliged to proceed with the 
grentest caution. To add to our distress, the thunder 
began to roll from a distance, -and the frequent 
flashes of forked lightning warned u3of an approach- 
ing storm. 

Wc reached at length a large bed of a river, 
through which there was a considerable current of 
water, while the bank on the other side was so steep 
that the horses could not possibly drag the carriages 
up it : wc were therefore obliged to send to the post 
* of JBarranchita for assistance. The bank was in fact 
almost perpendicular, and it required all the strength 
of the fresh horses to draw up the baggage cart. 
The post of Barra?whita is a largo range of build- 
ings, with a good orchard, and a large room for pas- 
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sengcra, hut covered, as usual, will, dust and r 
that it was impossible to sit or lie down U,lt * 510 

- - n " lth comf 0rt 



In consequence of a heavy fall 0 f rnin 

lint nnutuj i'll i OP Hlgb( 

even o’ejfld 

the foot of the mountains, and ^ appr ° acll 'ng 



n-e could not proceed till about eleven o’cl/i” 

mm-nintr T 1 .1.., , . W °C* IlC*t 



morning. I found that we had bo™ C ° tk n 

■ht r», „ J . 

eminence I had a view of a prettv vi.' , . g nn 
and dale : I could not help fancying howT ' ° f ^ 
landscape it would have formed, if the activeT^ r 
man had been employed in a country to which n"^ °' 

has given Ac blessing of a 

donate. The brightness of the s,„> which Sone 
over tins silent prospect was soon afterwards oh- 
scored, and drizzling rain made the road over hills of 
granite and among huge blocks which had been do 
tached and tumbled it, to tlic valleys, more toilsome. 
However wc at last arrived at the post of Achiras, 
having only travelled fifteen miles. As there was 
every appearance of a wet afternoon, we determined 
not to go further that night, nor could we have 
chosen a better resting place. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Posl-bousc of Aebiias, and its situuUou— Overturn of the curriiiRO 

— Visit from the inhabitant* at Morro— Reckoning* with post- 
master*. 

Tue situation of this post-house is very picturesque. 
The country round it consists of immense blocks of 
granite thrown into confused heaps, sometimes funn- 
ing in the intervals pretty green valleys, with shrubs 
overshadowing the gigantic fragments. The house, 
which is like all the >*est, is in a bottom, with an or- 
chard surrounded by naked rocks. The orchard w as 
full of the finest fig-trees, their luxuriant dark fol iage, 
mixed with the verdnre of apple and pear trees, 
bending under loads of fruit, while vines of the 
richest grapes hung in festoons to fill up the inter- 
vals. The enclosures for the cattle were made by 
clearing the ground of the large stones, and piling 
them up in a circle to form the fence. About five 
o’clock the weather cleared up, and we took a ramble 
among these rude blocks, which were of all shapes, 
and not a few had been pitched on a point from 
which the remainder arose, wideniug towards the 
top : others were perforated, or had lodged against 
each other so as to have the appearance of Gothic 
gateways. The people had here a method of Afjring 
peaches for winter consumption, which I foun q|pr r- 
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words practised in Chili as an nrliclo of trade : t |, py 
peeled the whole flesh of the peach, and sp reat j it 
on the tops of the rocks to dry in the s\*n ; i t Was 
afterwards rolled up into sticks of about twelve inches 
in length, and used as a preserve. We feasted this 
afternoon on fruit, particularly on apples, which were 
the first we had tasted since wc quitted our native 

country. 

We left Achiras next morning, and after travelling 
through a stony country we reached a wide plain. 
Seeing a caravan of mules halting at a distance, I 
went off with the guide to visit it. It was from 
Mendoza, with about fifty loads of wine, conveyed in 
small casks, one on each side of a mule. The en- 
campment was formed with the greatest regularity, 
the loads being placed in a circle, each load separate, 
with the straw-saddle, in shape like the roof of a 
house, resting upon the barrels. The muleteers 
were enjoying themselves in the middle of the circle, 
while their beasts w T cre w andering at liberty over the 
wild pasture. Wc obtained from these people some 
red Mendoza wine, which is very tolerable, and has 
a great sale in all the provincial towns, as well as in 
Buenos Ayres. Having to make up for this delay, 
and to overtake the coaches which had gone on, wc 
started at full speed, and my apprehensions were 
strongly excited when 1 saw from the top of arising 
ground one of the carriages at a considerable distance 
overturned. On reaching the spot, however, I found 
the females very merry on the occasion, having luckily 
suffered no injury. I was exceedingly glad to find 
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also that the carriage had not been damaged, as it 
would have been irreparable in this country, ihe 
post-house of Portezvelo stands in a very curious 
situation : it is in n small clell in the side of a high 
stony mountain, and its orchard of fig and peach 
trees forms a striking and agreeable contrast to the 
bare surface of the rock. 

Having passed round the extreme point ol the 
chain of hills we had been skirting for some days, we 
arrived late in the evening at the post o! Mono. 

W'c were here troubled with visitors, consisting of the 
most respectable people of the village : they meant it 
perhaps as an act of civility, but they were determined 
to sit and see in what manner we conducted ourselves. 
Hints for their departure were of no avail, and I was 
obliged to order in the supper and to have the beds 
made without regarding them. They did not teaze 
us with questions, but sat on one of the mud benches, 
and never uttered a syllable excepting now and then 
in a whisper to each other. They were dressed in 
English manufactures principally, having printed 
calico gowns, with shawls over their bare shoulders - 7 
they had no stockings, but wore a kind ot slipshod 
shoe. 

As the weather was foggy on the morning ol the 
1th, the men were not able to find the horses, which 
prevented us from starting, as I intended, very early, 
in order to reach San Luis, twenty-four leagues di- 
stant, in the course of the day. ^Ve had therefore 
sufficient leisure to examine the village, consisting ot 
some twenty scattered cabins, built on the eud of 
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the Sierra, which in this place jutted out, mt 0 ^ 
plain like n promontory. Jt had a mud chapel, vei 
neatly carpeted on the inside with rugs of the Sll ^ 
stance uf Turkey carpets, but the colours not near) 
so bright. As they are worked with the hand the 
cost is heavy, but they must be very durable. 

I had often been annoyed by the length of ti mo 
occupied by the masters of the post-houses i n lt 
tempting to reckon how many rials the charge for 
horses amounted to: they were never satisfied ifl 
reckoned it, and discontented if I did not. I was at 
last obliged to adopt the method of waiting quietly 
till they could puzzle it out, aud then pay them if 
they were correct. In the present instance the post- 
master, a decent looking young man, could neither 
reckon the sum himself, nor would he trust me to do 
it ; so he called in the priest of the parish, who soon 
solved the difficulty, though it was a long time before 
the master was convinced that it could be the same 
as I had made it. This clergyman was the first I 
had seen since I left Buenos Ayres. 

Our road lay to-day through a thickly wooded 
country, with undulations of hill and dale. The 
wood consisted of the algaroba , of a tree with a prickly 
leaf like holly, and of a shrub resembling rue, but 
taller, and with a fine smooth light-green bark. Almost 
all the trees were hung with the air plant, the leaf 
of which is not unlike the carnation. As it was late 
in the autumn I had not an opportunity of seeing 
the flower. About four o’clock we arrived at the 
post-house of liio Quinlo t which is situated in a very 
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pretty valley which may be traced a long way, and 
through the middle of which flows the river, uow 
merely a shallow brook running in an immense bed 
with perpendicular banks. When the snow melts in 
the Cordillera this is no doubt a formidable torrent. 
As its name denotes, it is the fifth river of any con- 
sequence from Buenos Ayres. As wc reached the 
post-house early, vve amused ourselves by rambling 
about the wood, collecting a few flowers and air 
plants, aud watching the goats wandering home to 
be milked. This afternoon a courier arrived from 
Buenos Ayres, bringing us some accounts from our 
friends there. 



CHAPTER VII. 



City of 8nn Luis <lc la Punta— Mam»acrc by w 

and its price Brittle of Moqncgua-.Fim sigb^of tha P ^ 
ilillcra of the Andes — Approach to Mendoza. 



On leaving Rio Qtdnto next morning we had 
to ascend a high stony hill, which occupied us a 
considerable time, and we descended again on the 
other side. The road for some distance was similar 
to that we passed yesterday > but on approaching 
San Luis it was more open, resembling the Pam- 
pas,— a long level plain, with tall dry pasture, but 
green underneath. Towards the afternoon we ad- 
vanced into a high mountainous country, covered 
with low shrubs and prickly pears, called the Sierra 
de San Luis. About two leagues before we en- 
tered the city we pawed through a remarkable cleft 
between two mountains, as if designed by nature for 
a road. It had a pretty effect, as the entrance was 
shaded with shrubs, and in a small valley within it 
there was a dwelling of some importance, with an 
ostentatious colonnade in front of wooden pillars. 
On turning round the base of a hill we discovered 
the town, or rather the situation of it, for the houses 
being low, they were almost entirely hidden by 
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luxuriant orchards of fig-trccs. Our courier being 
vt*i7 anxious that we should make a good appearance 
in the capital uf the province, put the cavalcade into 
order, and gave his instructions to the peons. 

We passed through several streets of miserable 
mud houses, laid out however in quadras* as if that it 
might claim the privilege of being called a city, aud 
drove full gallop to the post-house (which was per- 
haps the most wretched building in the place) amidst 
the gaze of nil the inhabitants, who turned out to 
behold the spectacle. The posta was very dirty, 
with no furniture but mud benches, and those half 
scratched down by the fowls, which ranged at pleasure 
over the room, and were no doubt disturbed from 
Lheir regular abode by our int rusion. The walls had 
been formerly white- washed, but every person who 
had passed through, perhaps for the last century, had 
engraved his name and the date in legible characters 
upon them. Many were English, but few of these 
older than 1821. 

San Luis de la Punta is situated in a fertile valley 
at the foot of a range of hills : it is the capital of an 
insignificant province of the same name, and belonged 
to the old viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, and after- 
wards to the united provinces of the Rio dc la Plata : 
on the breaking up of that federal union it remained 
independent. It is celebrated for a massacre com- 
mitted by a man of the name of Dupuis on all the 
old Spaniards who resided there at the commenccr 
ment of the revolution : more than eighty were seized 
and shot. The town contains, I should imagine, 
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from 1800 to 1.500 inhabitants. The i mm 
vicinity is cultivated by irrigation, and product 7 ^ 
dian corn, wheat, barley, vegetables, and fruit ** I,u 
which latter perhaps the % i s , uost Con ’ 

The inhabitants dry it on cane benches in ^ U ° U| * 
and it forms a great portion of their winter f 0o ^ SUU * 
had here an opportunity of seeing a machine at * l 
making coarse flannel ; it belonged to the dan 1 °** 
of our post-master, who worked it herself 1 .*fi ^ 
any assistance, combing the cloth afterward 
a species of thistle, which was a good substitute for 

that used in our British manufactorip* 1 

n i r . * As we were 

in want of flannel for crossing the Cordillera we 
bought the whole stock. 

As the cart required a new axle wc could not pro- 
ceed this afternoon. All the timber for building houses 
and other purposes is conveyed from Chili across the 
Andes ; it is therefore extremely dear, a piece large 
enough to make the axle of the cart costing seven 
dollars. It is brought in beams of about twelve feet 
in length, one fastened on each side of a mule, two 
of the ends meeting over the withers, while the other 
two are dragged by the animal along the ground, so 
that a great part of the timber is worn away in the 
journey, and it arrives at its destination considerably 
shortened. Two of our peons got drunk next morn- 
ing, and wounded each other so severely with their 
knives, that 1 was prevented from setting off till late 
in the afternoon. 

Wc started at such an hour that it was dark soon 
after wc left San Luis. I could perceive, how ever, 
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that almost immediately after quitting the houses, 
we entered a thickly wooded country, and the deep 
nils of the track were too easily felt. The stage 
being seven leagues we earned a drove of horses with 
us, and it astonished me to see how the gaucho rode 
through the thick and prickly underwood, and kept 
the animals together ; the marc’s bell, in such a case, 
is very convenient, and the remainder of the herd 
generally follows the sound. We arrived so late at 
the Laguna de Chorillos , the post-house, that wc 
were very near going without our supper : however, 
luckily, after a considerable search, they found us a 
lamb, which, in about half an hour, was killed, 
skinned, dressed, and eaten. The post-room at this 
stage was very small and dirty, and some Englishmen 
had found disagreeable compauy in it *, a warning to 
this effect was given in very legible characters on the 
wall, but we escaped tolerably well. 

We met an English traveller from Chili who 
comforted us with the assurance that he did not think 
we should be able to pass the Cordillera this season, 
as there had been already a considerable fall of snow, 
with every appearance that the winter would set in 
early.. I was therefore now naturally anxious to get 
forward, my business being of such a nature that it 
would he highly inconvenient to be detained during 
the winter in Mendoza. By* the same opportunity I 
heard of the battle of Moquegua in which Alverado 
was defeated. This was alarming news, as it was 
expected (hat the royalists would he in possession of 
Lima, the place of our ultimate destination. 
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Being determined to travel with all expedite 
I W as up before light on the 6th, and waked 0,'’ 
peons, who sleep always in the open air on ^ * 
saddles , wrapped up in their ponchos the first iSt 
was seventeen leagues, with a considerable river t *T 
crossed. The road was a deep dusty track thv u 
a low woody country, and at intervals we could & 
largo sheet of water at a distance bounded by nioi * 
tains. Tins was the Lake of Chorill os, from which 
the post derives its name. The travelling was e x 
tremcly disagreeable, from the heat of the sun, and 
the dust which the carriages raised i u clouds. ’ We 
came about mid-day to the river Desagvwlcro, as 
broad as the Thames at Windsor ; it was nearly deep 
enough to swim a horse, but the carrctiUa , having 
very tall wheels, was just high enough to go through 
without wetting the baggage. The enrreton was 
emptied of every thing, and drawn across the water, 
which filled the bottom of it. On the opposite bauk 
was a hovel, with a pulperia , the owners having 
opened the house as an accommodation to travellers, 
and built a floating raft to caiTy them across the 
river, when the water was too deep for wading. It 
was couijxhsed of six barrels, on which w r as laid a frame 
covered with poles, fixed firmly and closely together, 
and it slid on a rope made fast on each side of the 
river, while it was hauled across by another rope to 
the raft. 

Wc continued travelling through the same woody 
country and dusty road all day. The horses and 
cattle during the summer range wild amidst the 
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i wive then* .subsistence fioin the It. 1 
bushes, mid ,lcnvc . , , • food they seemed 

considering the scantiness « f the. J ^ , eaves 

i„ good condition. In the winte turc . 

fall they « driven some „ p at 

After a journey of seventy hvc.nh.JP ‘ 
night at the wretched post-house of Corral a 
We could not congratulate ourselves n 
on having escaped from the vermin, and w 
obliged to carry the mattresses and hedd.ngmo'i 
open air, and ,0 sweep oft’ the disgustmg msec^wUh 
.. broom, the fowls flocking round us, and P‘tau.g 
them up greedily. They are very different from those 
which trouble some houses m England ; then s jap 
is taper, and they grow to the monstrous lengt o 
an ineh. 

We were gratified on Urn ?th April by our first 
sight of the Cordillera of the Andes. Nobody can 
imagine the effect the view of this stupendous barrier 
of mountains produces on the traveller. I discovered 
it quite by accident, for while the peons went for 
horses, our time was spent in rambling in the neigh- 
bourhood : at last my eye was caught by what 
appeared, on a transient glance, to be stationary 
white pillars of clouds. However, having been 
practised a little at sea in looking out for land, I 
thought that there was a resemblance to it, and 
the intervening mists clearing away, a spectacle was 
presented which I shall never forget. The enormous 
mountains were entirely covered with snow, and rose 
to such a height that we were obliged to strain our 
necks back to look up at them : they seemed to be- 
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long to a different world* their heads only t >e j n 



vcllers assert that it may even be 



<wun e 
havc heard tra. 
SOen from San 



Luis in very clear weather. 1 3,1 

As we proceeded on our journey this dav 
began to observe some appearance of comiwf and 
cultivation, a house here and there neatly planted 
with poplars, and a few irrigated enclosure*. The 
poplars reminded us that we were approaching M,,," 
doaa, but it would hardly have been surprising if „e 
had not observed them, for, as we travelled, our eyes 
rested almost constantly on the grandeur of the Cor- 
dillera above us. 

YV r c arrived in the evening at the post-house of 
Dormida , situated on a high sandy bank, overlooking 
the river of Tunuyan. The man and his wife of 
this house were civil and obliging people : their 
accommodation to be sure was not the best, but they 
had built a small new post-room of boughs of trees 
twisted together, and covered outside with a coating 
of mud. 

The country wc passed through on the succeeding 
day was partially cultivated, and all the houses were 
distinguished by rows of poplars, which, although 
they had rather a formal effect, were a great relief to 
the eye in a cuuntry where there is nothing else that 
can be dignified with the name of a tree. The post- 
house at which we stopped at night (which takes its 
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namc from the number of poplar. 

ij s ituuted in a cultivated waU , #r e made 

mud about four feet lug >• ™ carth an ,l 

piecemeal in a frame «f*ood, ' b tlic 

later are thrown and cammed ""*£, W ork con- 
mould is then shifted fomard. and ion on Ly, 

tinues. Agriculture is earned on by rng 
without which artificial aid nature would P 



nothing. 1 one consist- 

The house of Bctamo is a very , of it . 

ino- of a large $cila> and a room at eae 
behind is a covered corridor with pillars, under w > 
the master, who was a considerable farmer, p - 
served his wheat in bugs of hides sewed together 
Along the beams of the rooms, and under the tor 
ridor, were numbers of strings hung with beautiful 
bunches of muscatel grapes, on which it may be 
imagined we feasted plentifully. The front of the 
house, which had also its portico and row id wooden 
pillars surmounted by a respectable cornice the whole 
length, looked upon the road, but was shaded by 
two rows of luxuriant poplars, each row having a 
separate stream of water constantly miming at the 



roots. 

On the following molding, after proceeding 
about a league, we again lost, sight ot cultivation, 
excepting where now and then a clunip of poplars 
denoted a dwelling : it is rather to the want of inha- 
bitants than of water that the barrenness of the 
country here is to he ascribed, as the river of Men- 
doza, a very considerable stream, runs through it. 
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The soil afterwards changed from a deep mould t 
stony surface, and so it continued all the * a .° a 
Mendoza. The approach to this city is very beai tV i 
in the foreground were the green fields of ] u corn' ^ 
clover, mixed with the vineyards bending \ ln d er ^ 
purple burden, and watered by innumerable stre#,^ 
in all directions from the mountains : further™ * 
this rich country was seen the city of Mendoz 
whose towers and minarets rose above the b ’, T v' 
greeii of the surrounding poplars. These ^in 
wore finely contrasted with the majestic Cordillera 
ascending proudly in the back ground in noble 
masses of light and shade, while the snow-capped 
summits of the Andes towered over all. 

Mendoza seems to occupy this beautiful situation 
as a delightful place of refreshment for the traveller 
who has passed 1000 miles of perhaps the most unin- 
teresting country that cau be found in the vvorldj so 
few objects of curiosity presenting themselves to 
break the tediousness of the perpetual flats and unin- 
habited wilds. The eye is perfectly wearied at last 
with looking out for something new, and a person 
might doze over J00 miles of the road, and when he 
awoke fanny himself in exactly the same spot as 
when he went to sleep. There is, however, one 
comfort— that it is probably the best road m the 
world for expeditious travelling on horseback* It 
must be owing to the celerity of the journey, and 
the monotonous appearance of the country that many 
of the travellers who have gone over this part oi Sout ' 
America retain so faint a recollection of what they 
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in fact one observation is appbtalilc t 
have seen . thing you meet with 

the Whole way, viz. that evey b inhabitants. 
U „ih I, -t>.e country, that object, 
Mcndosa, therefore, is a he mind the 

and the remembrance of it dwells U P tra8t it 

more agreeably and forcibly fr0 " ‘ £ ,, 

forms to the dreariness and sameness of the 1 
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Thr city of Mendoza— Lancastrian school — General San 

» ml his retirement — The vineyards of Mendoza P " * rt ' a 

for renewing the jonrnev. e P ! 'iatiom 

Having an introduction to an English medical 
gentleman settled at Mendoza, we were not allowed 
to pass our time at the inn, which is a pretty good 
one, hut were hospitably entertained in liis house, 
while we refreshed ourselves for some days after the 
fatigues of our late journey, and prepared for the 
sublime and arduous passage of the Cordillera. 

Mendoza is immediately at the foot of the Andes, 
in a well -cultivated plain, fertilized by numberless 
streams. It is built on the plan of all the great 
towns in Spanish South America, with a plaza or 
square, from which the streets run in parallel direc- 
tions, being crossed by others at right angles every 
150 yards, which forms what the Spaniards term a 
quadra. By this method of laying out a city a 
great, deal of ground is occupied, the back pie- 
mises of one house joining those of another, so that 
each house occupies seventy-five yards in depth. 
Most of them, therefore, have good gardens, with 
plenty of rich muscatel grapes, which grow litre m 
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the greatest perfection. It is calculated that the 
city contains something under 10,000 inhabitants, 
and all the houses arc built of mud white-washed. 
Under the liberal auspices of General San Martin, and 
under the scientific care of Dr. Gillies, it is a pattern ot 
improvement to the other towns of South America. 

A Lancastrian school had been instituted when 1 was 
there, and a public library established, in addition to 
which a newspaper was edited by some young men 
of the place, which was the channel for conveying 
the principles of freedom to the whole continent. 
The profits were devoted to the use of the school, to 
which also a rustic play-house whs attached, where 
tho same young men sometimes performed. Con- 
siderable opposition had been made to these insti- 
tutions by bigoted prisons, particularly by the clergy, 
but the patronage of General San Martin was suf- 
ficient to silence the clamour of these narrow-minded 
enemies of improvement. 

Having letters to this celebrated man, I had an 
opportunity of seeing a good deal of him. 1 cer- 
tainly never beheld more animated features, parti- 
cularly when conversing on the events ol past 
times ; and though he praised the retirement ot 
Mendoza, 1 fancied I saw n restlessness of spirit in 
his eye which only waited a proper opportunity for 
being agaiti called forth with its wonted energy. 11c 
was leading a very tranquil life, residing chiefly at 
an estate eight leagues from the city, which he was 
rapidly improving, lie seemed as much attached to 
Mendoza as the inhabitants were to him ; and no 
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doubt as this place whs flic point from when 
commenced his brilliant career, it was the lnoi<e ,e 
dtai-cd to him. He often joined our party w ju €n ’ 
ceremony in the evening, and amused us i UUc h 
number of interesting anecdotes, which h c hjJ * 
happy method of relating, set. oft* by his 
expressive countenance. §gS| -j 

A very pretty alameda, or public walk, i s at , ached 
to Mendoza; it consists of four rows of r> 1 
planted in straight lines, parallel with the CordiUerl* 
of which it has a most magnificent view. l t j N a |j QU ’ 
half a mile long, and is much frequented by the in- 
habitants in the cool of the evening, w hu partake of 
ices, fruit, &c. sold upon the spot. 

The whole country round Mendoza is irrigated* 
and during my stay 1 did nut fail to go over 
the vineyards of both black and white grapes. They 
are laid out much in the same manner as our Eng- 
lish hop-gardens, while streams of water are con- 
ducted by small channels down every row. The 
stem of the vine is suffered to rise to the height of 
almost four feet, und the head on which the bunches. 



grow is the last year’s wood, which is kept pruned as 
we cut (lie shoots of currant trees. The soil is very 
favourable to the vine, which flourishes most luxu- 
riantly. Of the produce the people make red and 
white w ine, and brandy : the white wine is very tole- 
rable, and no doubt with care and skill in the manu- 
facture would be excellent. A few pipes of it were 
sent some years since to the United States, and ob- 
tained the same price as Madeira ; and an intelligent 
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jsjoith American gentleman was at Mendoza while 1 
was there, who had brought pipes in staves Irom the 
United States, intending to make a speculation in 
wine. However, the inland situation of Mendoza is, 
and must always be prejudicial to it in this respect, 
as the land-carriagc of a thousand miles will prevent 
competition with other countries which have not to 
combat the some disadvantage. 

The women of Mendoza are sprightly and good- 
looking, hut are much disfigured by the goitre, or 
swelling in the neck, occasioned, it in imagined, by 
drinking the snow water which descends from the 
Cordillera: scarcely a female is seen entirely irec 
from it. In other respects Mendoza may be reckoned 
one of the most healthy places in the world, as the 
air is remarkably pure* and from its contiguity to the 
Cordillera not so much oppressed with heat a* n 
would otherwise be. It is found particularly bene- 
ficial to asthmatic and consumptive subjects, who 
travel thither to restore their health. 

Having remained three or four days to rest our 
party, and to allow time for the first fall of snow m 
the Cordillera to melt, I began to be impatient to 
proceed. We had, however, many preparations to 
make for the journey. The first step was to hire mules : 
this is done by applying to the muleteers who trave 
the road between Mendoza and Chili. Having 
agreed for thirteen mules at six dollars each, the 
next step was to buy saddles for the females, " * c 
are nothing more than small pillions with straps to 
support the back : they sit with their legs hang- 
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ing down, and resting iheir feet on a small W 
taehed to the saddle. We liad provided o 1 at ' 
as 1 have already mentioned, with complete 
flannel, to he worn under our usual dresses ^ ' ^ ° f 
we were not much afraid of the cold. As' ° ^ ^ 
visions can be procured on the road, it was l ^ r °" 
cessary to caiTy every thing eatable with i JS 
as rooking utensils. The peons live during Th' 
journey entirely on chaqui, which is beef cured * 
the following manner, and the curing of which fonT 
a trade of itself. The beast being killed, the flcdi 
is cut off the bones in large flakes * it i s then carried 
to a shed, where it is stacked up with layers of salt 
and well trodden, to get out the blood and juices: 
after a day or two it is unstacked, and spread in the 
sun till it is dry, and becomes quite black. In this 
state it is packed up in bundles for exportation, being 
much consumed in the interior by the miners, and at 
sea by the sailors. When used it is pounded small 
with chopped onions or alii (Cayenne pepper), and 
put into hot water, making a kind of thick soup. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Departure from Mendoza for the Cordillera — Coinnieucetnent of 
the Sicrru— Villa Vicencio. 

On the 14-th of April, having finished all our ar- 
rangements, the mules were led into the patio, or 
court-yard, of our kind host ; and on our baggage 
being brought out it was divided into lots according 
to the size of the parcels and the strength ol the mule. 
The load is fastened on a saddle of straw by lasso.i, 
so that the weight of one side keeps the other in its 
proper place. Having sent the liaggage forward, we 
started in the evening to sleep at a kind of small 
chacra , or rustic habitation, two leagues from the 
city, that we might not be hindered in proceeding 
early on the following morning. Our kind friend 
Dr. Gillies accompanied us to this miserable hovel, 
and after having taken tea left us once more to the 
wide, and I may truly say wild world. 

We set off again early on the morning of the 15th, 
having a distance of fourteen leagues to perform, and 
the mules going merely a foot’s pace. Th i oad lrom 
Mendoza, although that city, as I have said, is situated 
at the very base of the mountains, does not imme- 
diately begin to ascend, but skirts along the edge of 
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f lic Sierra for about twelve leagues, and then 
the mountainous country. This space is r p ? I ,S 
Ira vest a. After leaving the city about two lo* C ** u ‘ 

i i a S u e«, tho 

country is mere barren sand, umnoistened by a ] 

of water ; which makes the road extremely f a tj ^ 

to man and beast, particularly as the level Uln *> 

®ui race re 

fleets the sun s rays so powerfully as to render 
heat almost intolerable. During the whole w i e 
is not ft single tree under which the scorched traveller 
eon take shelter. On approaching the mountains 
the face of the country changes from a dry dusty soil 
to rugged stony ground, bearing evident marks of 
having been torn by torrents in every direction when 
the snow melts in the Cordillera. The surface had 
been washed into a number of dry channels, full of 
confused heaps of stones, and hushes torn up by the 
roots, carried along by the force of the current, and 
driven together. Our road lay for some miles 
along these dry beds, and it was obvious that the 
water, in the season, imi.st descend with immense 
power, since it left such debp traces behind it. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon we entered 
the Sierra , or mountainous country attached to the 
Andes, by a deep valley or gap, and wound up a sort 
of rift between two high ridges, covered at their base 
with low shrubs and prickly pears : these continued 
in a certain degree up to the summits, excepting 
where the ridge was too precipitous, or where the 
continual rolling of the loose substances from above 
prevented any vegetable from taking root. 

After entering this rugged ascent, wc very quickly 
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fell in with a small rill of water, and it curioUS 
to watch the eagerness of the men au«l beasts to 
moisten their parched lipa. It flowed m so sm.i a 
quantity that it could not be collected into a vessel i 
the peons therefore lay down flat on their hut*, 
lapping the water, and mixed among theur mu es 
which were sucking it up at the same time. 

We continued winding round the foot of these two 
ridges, which sometimes parted from each other, for 
a considerable distance. The interval was constantly 
filled up by low shrubs, and it often closed toget u so 
as to leave merely a narrow passage for the amnia » : 
the valley, too, sometimes appeared blocked »p >> a 
mountain ending it abruptly, but on proceeding «-e 
always found the path turn in some unexpected di- 
rection to another chain of eminences. 

A hovel called Villa Viceneio is situated about 
two leagues from the entrance of this narrow valley > 
it is a most deplorable apology for a house, consisting 

of a kitchen and a small sleeping -room, connected 

together by a passage only hall’ covered m 
tht weather. The whole is rudely built of n.ud an 
stones. We were lucky enough, contrary to our ex- 
pectation, to find room to put our beds m *» ™ 
hut ; for as wc had not yet slept in the open an. wt 
thought the most wretched shelter preferable to*. 
This apartment served the ordinary inhalntauls for 
cellar, store-room, and bed-chamber, and a curious ca- 
taloguemight be made of the clothes, wine casks, lumps 
of meat, onions, &c. which were hung up promiscuously 
in it. Here the wife of a gentleman with whom 
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afterward* became acquainted had been br 
bed. She was advised not to Jcavc Men j' 1 , * *° 

sJ.e hoped that she should have time cnou 1 * m 
Chih : as soon, however, as she arrived a f 7° ' ^ 
she was taken ill, and was confined within ** P,ace 
dieal assistance, and subsequently almost 
She lay here three weeks, during part 
was in a violent fever. She nevertheless ' ' ° ” ^ ,C 
so as to be able to bear a journey back toTCT*** 
on a litter carried on men’s shoulders,— a d C1U ° ?a 
forty-five miles, through the toilsome com.tiy i'h '' 
described. The party succeeded i„ reaehi J® 
city safely in twenty-four hours, the litter-bearers 
being completely exhausted, and the husband's shoul- 
ders and feet literally raw with assisting to sustain 
the burthen. 



At this place we arrived at about half-past five 
o'clock, the females so wearied as to be scarcely able 
to walk, besides being stiff with falls, of which they 
had met with several during the day’s journey. My 
little boy, however, bore it remarkably well, and did 
not even wish to quit the peon who was hired to carry 
him on a mule. The poor animals, after being un- 
loaded, were left at perfect liberty to range where 
they pleased in search of any scanty miserable pas- 
ture they could pick up on the sides of the mountains ; 
and it was amusing to follow them with the eye as they 
rambled over cliffs and precipices to find little spots of 
dried herbage, with which perhaps they had been 
previously acquainted. 

As passengers carry all their provisions with them, 
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CAUTION OF THE MULES. 

th „y have nothing to do on stopping for the night 
\ )U t to commence cooking immediately • to-mg * 
however, wc were so tired that we could not eat. 

Our courier brought us n hot dish ot cliaqui, " " c 
we could not relish; but what we found most re- 
viving was a kettle full of negus, made of Mendoza 
white wine, which we took hot on getting into heel. 

Next morning, on leaving Villa Viceucio, we he- 
gall to ascend very rapidly, still winding throug i " 
same narrow valley. The mountains which formed 
it became steeper as we advanced, and much m 
precipitous, sometimes overhanging the path, almos 
as if a passage had been cut through them. Wc 
mounted a very curious cascade, formed by water 
pouring over large blocks of stone like steps; and 1 
could not help admiring the steadiness and sagacity 
of the mules in picking out the most secure places 
for their footing; they stopped frequently to look 
bow they could best avoid a chasm or re»u i a i« 

„„ the other side ; and standing firmly on their lum 

lew., they thrust forward their fore-feet to try if they 

could casilv touch the point they had to gain. •' ter 
winding in this manner for a few hours, the valley 
was closed by a mountain, and the road struck to the 
right up the face of the range. The ascent was ac- 
complished hy a zigzag pathway, warn ^ho ke 
the mules in the shape of a staircase. The r.tfec 
ascending and descending hy these ladders is vciy 
singular : the animals' heads are all turned different 
ways as they are passing various angles o 
road, though at the same time they are all pro- 
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t eed mg to the same destination. While climbfe 
the hare face of the mountain you feel the Ul> 

|>e so gradual, and the animal under you f ° 
that danger is never thought of, unless indeed^ 
look behind down the path by which V o u J° U 
risen. The cries of the muleteer to thn „ • 
either by way of encouragement or reproof * 
meanwhile incessant, and they are re-echoed h*. ^ 
barren hills in all directions. Altogether it forint 
scene inconceivably wild. 

The general colour of the mountains in this stage of 

more nearly 



the journey is red, and on viewing them 
where they are precipitous and bare of earth, they 
appear to be composed of a species of red granite. 
Having gained the summit of this ridge, we obtained 
a most extensive view of the flat country we had left.. 
It was by no means inviting, for we could perceive 
nothing more than what looked like a dull barren 
heath, stretched like a sea beneath us as far as the eye 
could reach. "The wind on the tops of the mountains 
was extremely cutting, and the soil dry and stouy, 
so that there was little or no appearance of vege- 
tation. 

We had gained at this period the summit of the first 
stage of mountains, called by the inhabitants La* 
Nien'its , in opposition to the Cordillera, or highest 
ridge of the Andes, which is generally covered with 
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CHAPTER X. 

Th« plain and mine of Uipa8at»~> Aniral at the first Pwa 
Description of the Pauses. 

Our road now lay over very high ground, ascending 
:md descending for a considerable distance, until we 
were enclosed again between two ridges of black 
mountains bare of vegetation. The valley was 
choked in many places by immense blocks ot rock 
precipitated into the valley below. The hills af- 
terwards became less considerable and more de- 
tached, and we found ourselves again m an open 
country, consisting chiefly of a hanl sand, diver- 
sified here and there by a few stunted scattered 
shrubs. Advancing still farther over some red 
rocks, we reached a wide valley called the plain ot 
U spall at a, placed, as it were, as a boundary between 
the range of hills we had passed, and the Cordillera 
which rose to the clouds in our front, 'l'his valley has 
been inhabited, and the remains of a considerable 
village are still to be seen, as well as the mud-walls 
which formed the enclosures. It is probable that 
the inhabitants were the miners who worked the old 
silver mines of U spall at a : neither my courier who 
bad travelled the road several times, nor the muleteer 
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who lmd be i*n passing over it all his lif e# CQU | j 
me any information on the subject, 'phi 
good, and a river runs through the valle- 
would render cultivation very easy : it j s a j. 
covered with bushes of the acacia, mixed wj 1>1Chc,u 
shrubs, 
thr 



soil i s 
y» ''vliich 

is at 



nibs. It is altogether n very picturesque 8i! > u "- hC ' 
I'CC sides of the valley being walled ■ atlUn ’ 



111 h the 



highest mountains that can be conceived th ' 
mits covered with everlasting snow and .. ,SU1U ' 

° ’ 11111 1 "itOltiiUrr , 

view perhaps unequalled in point of wild grander 



by any in the world. 

In the midst of this valley is a miserable hut 
where traveller* are accustomed to rest for the 
night. We spread our bed* in a shed, which afforded 
little protection from the open air ; but by hanging 
up all the blankets we could spare, wc contrived 
pretty well to keep out the night wind. We found 
our appetites very good, and killed a sheep belonging 
to a flock which the valley supports, on which, with 
some eggs, we supped, in order to save our other 
provisions. We saw only one inhabitant, a most un- 
couth looking gentleman, but whether there were any 
other members of his family 1 did not ascertain. 
His residence was a clay building in the shape of a 
small brick-kiln, round and conical, haying an open 
space at the top for a chimney, and a small door at 
the side. Whether this was built originally lor a 
dwelling, or only, as I imagined, for some kind of 
smelting -ho use attached to the mines, may he 
doubtful. 

Near the wretched hovel where we passed the night* 
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thr government of Mendoza keeps a guard hou 
with a few soldiers, where passports and g oot * 
examined, for here its territory ends. 

The road before us, on commencing our journey 
tm the 17th, appeared one precipitous mass, to 
ascend which would bt* impossible ; and my i)i 
ranged over every part in vain, to find a gap by 
which we were to overcome this tremendous hai- 
rier; but I could secnothiugbut a wall of mountains, 
their summits covered with snow. 

Having skilled along the valley about two 
leagues, wo descended into the dry bed ot what must 
he at particular seasons a mighty river, judging from 
l lie steepness of the banks and the width of the 
course : however, at the time we passed, there were 
no more lhan two or three shallow torrents runuing 
in the immense channel, which was composed ot 
large round stones of different lively colours, and 
white spar. The banks were of earth mixed with 
these large stones, and very steep. After travelling 
most inconveniently in this course, which reflected the 
sun’s rays very powerfully and dazzled the sight, we 
perceived a huge chasm in the harrier of mountains, 
through which chasm this torrent seemed to have 
forced its way. Thither also we followed it, between 
lofty perpendicular rocks of red granite. T his channel 
varies in width as the mountains approach or recede 
from each other, sometimes being as much as a mile 
broad, at others confined to a space of not more than 
a hundred yards. The fury with which the torrent 
lushes in those confined limits when the snow melts 
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must be tremendous, as is sufficiently evidenced 
the appearance of t lie sides of the mountains 
are washed perpendicular to the height of mo/ V 1 
n hundred feet. Where the valley was suffici^ ^ 
broad, the road ran along the top of the bank a 01 -] 
the fragments of rock which had fallen fi. 

—i 1 ii . . 101,1 me 

ground •, 



mountains, and which literally covered the 
hut a track had been made for the mules Tiy^learif 1 * 
the stones away to the width of about four or fiv^ 
feet. This operation must have required considerable 
labour, as many of the stones are of very large 
dimensions. 

Towards the afternoon we encountered one of the 
narrow passes so much exaggerated by those who 
have passed them, and so much dreaded by those 
who have not : indeed we were told in Buenos 
Ayres that it was almost impossible for females to go 
over them ; but we were not discouraged, as we 
knew that two English ladies had crossed the Andes 
with children. The road all through the valley had 
been winding up and down the right hand side of 
the stupendous ridge which encloses the torrent : at 
one time we were travelling among the round rolling 
stones in the dry' bed of the torrent ; at another we 
found ourselves" half way up the side of the moun- 
tains. It is in these narrow parts that the passes 
have been cut, and as we went through them slowly 
1 made particular observation of them. 8 ® ^ 

endeavour to give as accurate an idea ot t 11 1 
possible. I have said before that the banks ot u 
river were composed of loose earth mixed w it i ^ 
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stones : i» «.mc par u lbe a sl.ort 

»v«H composed ot these maten* consist9 0 f 

distance of the smmnit, winch '"'em 
hard granite. In .he narrow ^ 

where, from the torrent being conhn * 

side of the mountain has been washet P e, l^ u ‘ ’ 

it has been found necessary to lead the mu e» l P 
precipitous side of the mountain, ^liese tiac.^ 
tiuuc ascending immediately over the torrent, j* 
path about three feet wide : the earth an s • 
falling from above keep the side completely smootl 
down to the water’s edge without any obstruction, 
and ill many places the loose materials continually 
descending wear the precipice into a semicircular 
shape. In other situations they have carried away 
part of the path ; and in the first pass, lam speaking 
within compass when I say, that the path for a few 
yards was no more than from fifteen to eighteen 
inches wide : the height above the torrent was perhaps 
n hundred yards, and the track composed of loose 
stones, so that the footing was much less secure. 
The side of the mountain above was of the same 
dangerous materials. The situation of the traveller 
in this pass, if not dangerous, is certainly extremely 
awful : below is a lofty precipice shelving down to 
the torrent, and above is the mountain, in many places 
overhanging and consisting of such loose substances, 
that the traveller naturally fixes his eye on them, 
fearful every moment lest they should give way and 
overwhelm him. Small wooden crosses stuck in the 
side of the mountain here and there tell the late of 
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e poor wretch who has been thus 
■ on ile, in these narrow tracks, accustmrn 



can y a bulky burthen, ami knowing that if . 
of 1 he loail next the mountain should st ^ 
stonrs, it would he inevitably precipitated" ' ^ 



bottom, keeps the very edge of the path autf **** 
is never two inches to spare between its foot" J** 1 * 
brink, so that half the animal’s body, and i} lt , a " tlle 
leg of its t iller, overhangs the precipice. The ° UlSl,lc 
also often partially fails under the tread of the animni* 
but it examines the narrow path with patiencelnd 
caution, and places one foot deliberately in a strai hi 
line before the other. I certainly felt i„ c li'n„l 
sometimes to pull the rein to guide it from the pre- 
cipice, as there were a few inches to spare between 
my body and the side of the mountain ; but that 
would have been extremely dangerous, and 1 inva- 
riably found it best to give the mule its head, and 
allow it to take its own time and course. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Situation at 1*1,1. and ,l«c,iptian of a Mctate *£££ 

—The wound l-Sm-TU. third Pa» and .ta d.ngor.-Thc 

Punt a lie Inn Vaccua— CundiM erected by O H.ggu. • 



The situation hi which we stopped at night was 

grand and awful— in the dry lied of a torrent, winch, 
though diminished, roared at a distance, while the 
huge mountains, which here approached very close to 
each other, lifted their sublime heads into the skies. 
The silent moon, meanwhile, shed its clear am 
humble lustre over the deep glen in which we were 
enclosed, and spread enormous masses of light am 
shade over the fantastic rocks. We took up our 
position on one side of a large square red fragment, 
one of the numberless masses which had fallen from 
above : placing the beds with their heads against the 
rock, we formed a sloping Tool’ from it by a large 
blanket supported on poles, and we thus erected a 
tolerable screen against the penetrating cold air. 
We carried a large tent with us, but the ground was 
hard and stony, and to pitch it required so much 
time that it was perfectly useless; the poles indeed 
we employed in the manner described. 
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As soon ns we were encamped wc separated to on 
different occupations, one carrying the kettle to the 
torrent lor water, and the remainder straying 0Vei> 
the ravine in search of fuel, which is extreme! 
scarce. We contrived at last to collect a sufficient 
quantity with the help of a few miserable slunk* 
which I cut down with a hatchet carried for the p, ir 
pose : one of these bushes burned very tolerably 
being of a resinous description. The method pvac' 
tised by the muleteers in making a fire is first to 
collect a quantity of dried n rules’ dung, always to 
be found in the path ; they then with a Hint and 
steel light a piece of fungus, which they use for 
their sugars, and crumbling the dung over it, it 
quickly begins to ignite. Having thus obtained a 
fire, we arranged boxes for seats, whilst some slices 
of boiled beef were frying for supper, and the kettle 
was heating for the negus, and to make arrow-root 
for my little boy. By this means wc spent the 
evening pretty merrily, our eyes every now and then 
directed to the stupendous sight of the mountains 
reclining calmly in the light of the moon, which 
showed the- deep seams in tlicir sides wrought hy the 
melting of the snows. 

. We found our bedchamber more comfortable than 
could have been expected, as we were well covered 
up with blankets and slept iu flannel dresses. 

Wc arrived early next morning at the second pass, 
which, from its appearance, I should imagine ai 
been injured by the earthquake in November, " w 
desolated Chili, and was strongly felt tlirqug 
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- at i THiti nass was certainly 

Amies ns far as Mendosa. This V» • „ 

tremendous, although 1 cannot say that ^ 
perilous: a considerable fall ot loose on ■ 
dent., lately occurred, and the mule £ 

broken away inthreeplaces, so that the pa 
not actually more than nine inches broad. 
it worse was that, some part ot the mountain 
was rocky had remained firm, while the gioinic 
round it had given way, so as to leave the roe y 
parts jutting over the precipice : we had, ther , 
to turn round short corners or angles, at the 
time that we had to eontend with the extreme nar- 
rowness of the road, and the mule was obliged to 
proceed with the greatest caution, having to slutl its 
feet round the points. These pusses could not wel 
he gone over by females, unless they sat sideways on 
the mule, looking towards the mountain: it their 
le<»s were ou the other side, their whole persons 
would absolutely overhang the precipice, and any 
giddiness on their part, or unsteadiness of the saddle, 
would inevitably dash them dowu the abyss below : 
by the method adopted the danger is in a great 
measure hidden from them, and if the saddle were to 
slip, they would merely he thrown against the lace 
of the mountain. 

Travelling through the same stony valley wc 
shortly arrived at the third pass, which we were told 
was so bad that wc could not go over it on the 
mules, Wc accordingly all dismounted, and went 
the distance on foot, each driving our animals before 
ais. This pass, in my opinion, is not so fearful as 
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the last : it is not nearly so high above the , 
and it is comparatively short ; the ° 

800 or 300 yards in length, while thetlf "i"" ,>aRS '» 
is not more than 150 yards, besides whi h 
in no plate is narrower than two feet, r01 ' 1 

ever, renders it very inconvenient when ' a '’ ll0w - 
that when you have ascended the whole l ]'"."" ted is > 
descent is remarkably sudden and steep the 

mule cannot have the same steadiness i,’, T thc 
when on level ground, and as all the denel!!* " 
on the surefootedness of the animal ,| llt Wce 18 

« i,.„iuaritsr 

we met no mnles coming i„ the contrary din£T 
as there was neither room to pass nor tMn b;lck ’ 
One of our baggage-mules was once tumbled down 
the sloping side ol the mountain, but it was not pro 
cpitous there; it got upon its legs again, and gal- 
loped about, kicking otf its load, which it scattered 
in all directions to the great amusement of the 
muleteers. 

Fhe valley we had been passing was full of the 
most beautiful cascades or torrents, rushing down 
from the tops of the mountains, and dashing over the 
immense blocks of granite scattered on all sides, as 
if some violent convulsion of nature had tom them 
from their native beds* These streams appeal at a 
distance like rills of milk, for, by bounding from 
rock to rock, the water is white with foam, and 
finely XKintrusts with the dark surface of the moun- 
tains. Ihe water is very excellent, and as clear as 
crystal though extremely cold. The muleteers as 
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thcy ,,,« through the aURrent stream, let do-n 
cw-horns fastened by a string throng 1 a ° ^ 

thus draw up the water to satisfy their t irs 

delaying the journey. , 

About mid-day %ve came to what seuviu*< t u 
of this valley, which is terminated abruptly by n lar £« 
red mountain, whose summit was covered with snow, 
on advancing, however, we found the rood take * 
sudden turn to the right. This part is called the 
Punta cle las l accas , the point of cows ; and here, 
in a romantic sit uation dose to the torrent, vvl restc 
an hour to take some refreshment, as was our custom 
every day: the pace of the baggage -m idea was so 
slow that wc could always make up for the lost time 
by increasing our speed. From the Funta dc las 
Paccas, the valley opens h little, so that we con- 
tinued ascending by a small plain. We soon passed 
the first Casucha, a small brick hovel built by 
O’Higgins, Viceroy of Chili, father of the late 
director of the same name. There are in all 
three on each side of the Cwnlrrc or summit oi the 
Cordillera ; they were constructed for the accommo- 
dation of the couriers, who are obliged to pass in all 



seasons of the year, frequently for leagues on foot, 
in consequence of the falls of snow in the winter. 
These hovels consist of a single room about twelve 
feet square, built of brick and mortar, with an arched 
roof; they are raised about six feet from the ground 
to keep them from being covered with snow, and are 
entered by a brick staircase. They had formerly 
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doors, hut 



now in the most n,;^ 



«a., eases being generally broken daw ft. 

can hijimke, too, had left evident marks'of <«t 
m the numerous rents in the walls and I r“ Sfo ^ 
About three leagues in advance is j** 
where we rested for the night : it ,, • '' Cas «c&« 

top of a little knoll, with a s ‘ Uated «Uh e 
foot. Dirty as this place was, w e urcf e , T ,,'l atCr :,t >ts 
our beds in it to sleeping in the o„ ( .„ , ip ‘ ***** 
lucky we did so, as it was an intense ftj ,w “ 
After collecting our fuel we tried to lieht , r 
found that the hovel smoked so mnei] as ,1 Jut 
merely a hole in the wall to let the smoke «T£! 
we were obliged to kindle it outside. ty* e i iad \ 
fortunate in finding dead hushes, aud we kept .T" 
roaring and cheerful blaze. These Casuchas have 
sometimes proved of the greatest utility to travellers, 
who have passed late in the season, and have met 
with a temporal or storm of snow, which perhaps 
detained them a fortnight in this miserable situation. 



for this reason all the English who pass now carry 
with them plenty of provisions, not only for them- 
selves in case they should be delayed in this manner, 
but also for any distressed traveller they may meet. 
The natives are so improvident that they have been 
found on the Andes nearly in a state of starvation. 
Ihough I brought a whole mule-load oi provisions, 
the peons were so greedy that I could not hinder 
them from eating them up, and drinking our wine. 
Jl I or the courier happened at nuy time to 
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absent together they hn«* «"* 
veto stock, ari.1 I ym ^ed with 

all Ae wme gone, though ^ secreted a 

about eight gallons. Luckily co uld 

couple of bottles in my canteen, which y 

not get at. 
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CHAPTER XU. 

1 1,c I,,ca 5 Uri,lgc, aud the salt 

Cumbr 'cf tk . 



‘O' and 



We found that the water I, ad been 
three inches finch during the ni -ht ° Zen al)om 
morning the air was very pjercint j, in ll »> 
middle of the day we always found iu uffi '°"* the 
with our additional clothing. Fo lli ' mm 

.0 mucli ..p»k„ Of i„ p „ „ f ,| lt 
every reason to believe that this beautiful work of 
nature suffered from the earthquake, comparing what 
saw of it. with the description my intelligent friend 
Dr. Gillies gave me before 1 left Mendoza. It is 
necessary for the traveller who wishes to visit this 
curiosity to remind the guide of it, otherwise lie may 
' T ry likely neither hear nor see any thing of it. In 
the present instance my courier was quite astonished 
that I could feel any desire to look at what perhaps 



lie never had observed in his journeys across the 
Cordillera. It is two or three hundred yards from 
the road, and these people object to lengthen the 
journey even for five minutes : the sight of it, how- 
ever, well repays the short delay. 
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. .inch over tl.c tmrenl 
The Inca’s Bridges a ,iatlu we left the valley 
which we had been jt , 5 abou t twenty 

of Cspallata. The whole «l ^ the w »ter. 

yards, ils height perhaps twenty 1 wrda . As 

and the width of the water nel^^ ^ ^ r ight 
you pass over .t, it slopes g • d compact, 

hand 10 the left t it is per eetly *>* ^ ^ 

and the archway is tolerably teg 
disputes os to its origma oriun springs 

which I do not .neon to mm «£ «£ *J * t 

boil up in many places neat it . ■ j(rht of 

rises a solid formation like stone, of the o 
twelve feet, in the shape of a sugar-loaf, and ^ 
top of this cone there is a regular basin of . . 
diameter, and a foot deep, in which a warm sal 
spring constantly bubbles up. This basin is quite 
full, without appearing to boil over, and the cornea 
mound on which it is situated is encrusted with salt ; 
but. T could not ascertain whether it was produced by 
the basin sometimes overflowing, ov by the water 
oozing through the stone, lit a direction straight 
forward over the bridge is a very strong hot spring, 
which rises from one nperture with great force : it 
has formed round itself an incrustation which makes 
a small bath of about eighteen inches deep and four 
feet long. We all washed ourselves here for the 
first time since we left Mendoza, as it is reckoned 
not only unhealthy to wash in the cold water, but 
the skiu would peel off afterwards. My little boy was 
stripped and dipped in it — -probably the first European 
infant that had ever been plunged in these waters. 



7<3 ENGLISHMAN MURDERED. 

Wo nlso drank 
duced the same 



a <> nantlt y tl.cn, wh . , 
<« medicinal ,sal ts h 



pro. 



taken a view of what was to be seen"!? ** avin g 
scended by two or three notches cut •* [ dc 
which projects into the torrent, under !| ^ l ' 0{ * 
the bridge, where I found two very ^ °f 
the water was of such a temperature that I 
keep my hands in it. On examining the 
nutcJy, it appeared to he of. stone or ^ 

covered with an incrustation of salt • the V aCt !° n 
of the water from the springs above, wide), 

♦ li vnnrrli fbo bridfre formal „ „ . ni tCred 

itc spiral 



through the bridge, formed thousands of wh 



drops of about a foot in length, au,l 0 i, 
some of them off' 1 found then composed of such 
tender materials that it was difficult to preserve them 
entire ; however, after some trouble 1 succeeded in 
getting a tolerably good specimen. 

Leaving the Inca’s Bridge we came to a large 
mountain of black slaty marble, consisting- of enor- 
mous masses very irregularly piled. A good road 
was cut backwards and forwards on the face of it, 
which the courier said had been made by order of 
General San Martin, when he passed over the Andes 
with the liberating army towards Chib. It was on 
the top of this mountain that about two years ago an 
Englishman was waylaid by robbers and murdered : 
he w as imprudently passing alone and on foot. His 
white hones still lie in a hollow among the black 
fragments of stone, and a small wooden cross point* 
out the place where the deed was perpetrated. It 
has not yet been discovered who the unfortunate man 









r t0V the nAUr ', 

*** alt - • half 



xri. .»i"' « 



half 

, fl tUVC!' ' V|SC 

anil he " as ve ry 



tier »n<l in , anil "T^ very 

his skull ha» >L ' 'fhese roads » re muleteers 

dreadfully n-^; ; o wle3 „re told oj their 

n t all times and in * * instance Telated. 

interruption except m the • ' of gu a>uicoS , 

"Td, served to-dny 

tlicy are natives of the Ando throu ftn d arc 

Sntto Pern. They arc rerna.k^ rf the 
seen at a great d.stmcc on ^ wWch g lW n> 
mountains, feeding on o . • ^ disturbed 

SM ' lty,, ?'T Mohu lrgreat case, and &M1 
they cliurh the heights vwtn fe 

escape from view. , asecn t to 

Ere long wc arrived at the foot of the a 

the C,Jc or the apex of that 1^**^ 
we were to cross. Wc left the volley, 
tinned to wind into an immense pile rf 
mountains, and turned to the left, m which & rrettre 
the ridge is rather lower than elsewhere. Here 
made ready our luncheon, as it was necessary to take 
plenty of onions and wine as a preventive against the 
cold and the rarefaction of the air, which not unfrc- 
quently produces such an eftect upon travellers as to 
cause them to faint. I cannot say that our party 
felt any inconvenience, and wc passed over the 
summit in the highest spirits. After having been 
some days among such stupendous eminences, it did 
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not appear such an arduous undertaking V y , 
bee,, winding at the feet of these mountains, , 1 “ 
were now required to climb the very face of 
ridge that had been the object of our admimtion and 
astonishment after we left San Luis. While we were 
refreshing ourselves at the foot, a troop of „,ulei 
happened to be passing the Cun, hie towards .,,,, anil 
we we,e t,lus better enabled to calculate the great 
height to which we had to ascend, than by comparing 
tlic part of the ridge we had to cross with the yet 
loftier elevations on each side. It was a considerable 
time before the muleteers, who are accustomed to the 
sight, could make me perceive the troops of mules 
approaching us ; and when I did sec them they ap- 
peared only like small insects. As they advanced, 
and were observed more distinctly, they gave us a 
most exact notion of the path wc had to take, which 
ascended like a staircase. The mules seemed all to 
go different ways, although they were in fact follow- 
ing eacli other steadily down the deli ling path. 

The pai l of the ridge which is passed by travellers 
has been well chosen, as the mountain is there by no 
means so perpendicular, and is composed of softer 
materials than elsewhere ; so that though the way is 
long and tedious, tbere is not the least danger, the 
mules having alw ays excellent footing. The moun- 
tain is composed at the base of a red kind of earth, 
mixed with small stones of the same colour, and it is 
like all the rest totally bare of vegetation ; but the 
soil changed into rock as wc approached the summit. 
In different pans of the ascent we encountered snow 
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r . ARSA CK OF THE CUMOnE. 

I this wns only in small patches, 
f-"- " ,c ,irS J t,mC ’ ftw inc h C 8 in depth, ond >n a melt- 
" of n,mX ' On reaching the Cnmbre, which we ao 

ing state. <- £ nearly two hours we 

complished after an " h before 

fonml a small esplanade of about ten J 
the descent commenced on the other side, 
stooped for a few minutes to pick up some tnfl.nb 
memorials of the spot, and to look around for a anew 
which, from the immense height at whic i ’ 

might have been expected to hare mcluded a whoU 
hemisphere : indeed one of our modem poets (Camp- 
bell) has so spoken of it — 



- Where Andes, giant of the western »tar, ^ 

His meteor-standard to the winds unfurl d. 

Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the woHd." 



But making all allowance for poetical exaggeration, 1 
certainly thought from what l had rcncl in the accounts 
of other travellers that I should be able to stretch 
my sight to Chili, described as the richest country 
of the globe, spread out at our feet like a map, and 
repaying our toil by the boundlessness and luxu- 
riance of its prospects. I was much disappointed to 
find quite the contrary the fact. Behind us we could 
see nothing hut the valley wc had left, at an im- 
measurable depth, dismal and solitary : above us, on 
each side, were the craggy peaks and Snow-crowned 
tops of mountains, which towered still higher into 
the skies : before us the view was still more dreary 
and unpromising. Enormous black mountains were 
piled together without order, and seemed much more 



so 



the hescent. 



as it was much more precipitous and cr^Rytl^’ 
asccm on the other side. We found tE 2 1 
siimm it extremely cold and the wind very pj,,,- 
I is the custom with most travellers to'nm ffle 
hetr faces durmg the whole way over the Cordillera 
to defend them from the air, and to protect thch 
eyes particularly from the glare of the s.m on the 
snow. I have hoard of some persons arriving i„ 
iili quite blind, and remaining so for some days, 
their wliole faces, and especially their lips, swollen so 
much that their friends hardly knew them. The 
only effect on us was, that our lips swelled for o short 
time and then peeled, as well as our faces, in it greater 
or a less degree. 
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CHAPTER XIII- 

Change in the appearance of the/ount y. 

The side ofthe Cmnbrc we had now to descend wa 8 
covered with snow, owing to the total absence o he 
sun, which added much to the natural gloom of the 
scene. From its being entirely composed of rugged 
rocks, and much more precipitous, the descent was 
not nearly so good as the ascent, and great caution 
was necessary, particularly where there was any depth 
of snow. Luckily there had been considerable traffic 
on the passage since the snow had fallen, and the 
mule track was therefore pretty well beaten ; the 
snow too was in a soft melting state. 

We arrived at ihe Chili foot of the Cmnbrc about 
three o’clock in the day, having been nearly three 
hours in passing over it : at the foot the mountains 
uu each side approached so closely together as to 
form a puerta or gate, which name it has from this 
circumstance received. 

Wc still continued descending rapidly till we came 
to the Laguna del Lie a , or the Inca’s Lake, at a 
short distance to the right of the road, in a recess 
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completely pent in by high eminences : it is a large 
sheet of fresh water, most probably funned by the 
snow as it melts from the tops of the mountains. It, 
appeared quite full, and it is stated ns a wonder that 
the banks arc never overflowed, though some consi- 
derable torrents empty themselves into it : if so, it 
perhaps may find vent under ground. 

About a league further we arrived at a small valley 
surrounded almost entirely by towering black moun- 
tains. Here we took up our quarters for the night, 
near a troop of muleteers who were going in the 
contrary direction. We passed the night in much 
the same manner as two nights before; but we bad 
great trouble to get fuel, no dead hushes being to be 
found, but merely a low prickly plant between a 
weed and a shrub, which made but a sorry fire. 
This spot is called the Ojo del Agtia, from u spring 
which rises near the path by which we descended, 
and forms in its course a considerable stream. 
With much difficulty I climbed up the precipice of 
loose stones to the source, and found that it flowed 
in a body from among the loose materials of which 
the mountain is composed. As such a considerable 
force of water rarely issues from one spring, it is not 
impossible that this is one of the channels by which 
the Laguna del Inca empties itself. 

Wc begun the next day's journey with a rapid 
and difficult descent over loose detached masses of 
atone, between two high, black, and barren ranges of 
mountains, whose nigged and misshapen heads were 
covered with snow. On advancing further we met 
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with a few low Khrubs, and even flowm, which 
formed, a pretty contrast with the mountains on each 
side, and the immense blocks of stone with which 
the valley is every where encumbered. The water 
from the Ojo del Agua having united with some 
other torrents in its course, ran in a strong current 
down the valley. Five leagues further we came 
to the Guardia del Hcsqmrdo , where the territory 
of Chili commences. This boundary is a military 
position, consisting of a walled square with a long 
bouse, or rather shed, on each side of it fronting the 
road. From the back, of these buildings a low wall of 
stone runs completely across the valley (which might 
be here a quarter of a mile broad) and a considerable 
way up the mountains on each side, thus forming a 
barrier to Chili. There is also a small enclosure with 
water for irrigation, which the guard used : it was 
now covered with bushes, but we still saw a few stunted 
peach-trees, the fruit of which was ripening, and was 
eagerly devoured by our peons. The guard-house 
at the time wc passed it was deserted, and had the 
appearance of not having been inhabited for some 
time. 

The valley now began to assume a pleasant aspect, 
and we were sensible ol our approach towards a better 
country : the mountains gradually diminished in 
height, and were clothed with vegetation a consider- 
able way up their bides. The prickly pear, with its 
towering form and fine scarlet flower, formed a very 
conspicuous object. Tdie brush-wood in the 'alley 
began to change into dowering shrubs and trees, 
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.nnny of them of the willow kind, which, overhand, 
the torrent and numerous cascades, fenced Zf* 
a e relief to our sight, wearied with resting 80 ^„ 
on huge barren mountains. Proceeding onwards the 
t alley took an abrupt turn to the right, the path at 
intervals being quite hidden by the cheerful green 
underwood, partly covered with a pretty elimber with 
scarlet flowers, in the shape of the honeysuckle. We 
slept to-night in a position a considerable way below 
the path, immediately overhanging the precipice, 
where the trees formed an enclosed circle, as if for 
our accommodation : though our beds were in the 
open air, without any covering except the green 
houghs, we enjoyed the most pleasant night we had 
passed since we left Mendoza. The air was beauti- 
fully clear and warm, the moon shining steadily over 
the mountains, which still rose to a tremendous 
height, but without the dismal and craggy appear- 
ance formerly described. Immediately at our feet 
roared the angry torrent. We awoke in the morn- 
ing refreshed, and pleased at a scene so novel, striking, 
and agreeable. 

Our road lay on the morning of the 21st of April 
chiefly along the side of the mountains, overhanging 
the green valley below : sometimes we had to pass 
round small woody glens, which shot out of the valley 
up the sides of the eminences. The cliffs above us 
were tenanted by a species of parrot with long tails : 
t hey Hew screaming over our heads, their gaudy green 
and yellow' plumage glittering in the sun, and were 
the first appearance of life wc had seen in the Cor- 
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dilJcra bcyoml the gurtiiacos, We this morning met 
an ICnglish traveller, the husband of a lady we Urnl 
known during our stay in Buenos Ayrcfl. He kindly 
gave us part of his provisions, as wc had had a very 
scanty supper the night before, ami nothing lor 
breakfast, in consequence of our peons having de- 
voured every thing. I can scarcely imagine a greater 
pleasure in the midst of the silence and loneliness 
of the desert, disturbed only by the jargon of the 
muleteers, Lhan to meet with a countryman to whose 
language and Imhils we have been accustomed from 
infancy. 

The mountains still continued to decrease in 
height as the torrent increased in width and rapidity 
from the number of streams by which it was joined. 
Its course was often divided by small green islands 
covered with the willow, by which this valley is so 
much graced. We passed this morning a celebrated 
gap in the rock, from which issued a mountain tor- 
rent ; it is caLled El Sallu del Sold ado, the Soldier’s 
Leap, and took Its name from the following anecdote. 
When San Martin was advancing towards Chili with 
his liberating army, a deserter from one of the regi- 
ments was chased by a party up the mouutains : lid 
was pressed hard by his pursuers, and coming to this 
cliff he ran at it, and succeeded in leaping to the op- 
posite side. His enemies checked themselves at the 
brink, and not having the 'same inducement to rim 
the same hazard, the fellosv escaped. Our path was 
stopped a little farther on by a considerable stream ; 
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rough tone scattered If M directions? 
t e e . covered with gravel fanned the road, and " 
■ossmg it we came to a miserable hut of branches 
pWernl over with mud ; round it was an enclose, 
° f treated ground, which afforded support to the 
wretched tnhab.tants by a scanty sup,dy of wheat! 
ndian corn, and water-melons. At some little di 
stance from hence we repassed the same stream by a 
wooden bridge, so unsafe that we vverc obliged to 
dismount and lead the mules over it. 

Towards midday we were getting clear of the 
mountainous ridges by which, since leaving Uspal- 
lata, we had been enclosed, and we now obtained a 
view of a well-cultivated country, which the more 
deserves remark, as it was the only agreeable pro- 
spect I saw in Chili. It was a wide valley, entirely 
enclosed by a lower range of mountains, and behind 
them the tremendous snow-covered heads of the Cor- 
dillera. After the barren inhospitable country we 
had passed, it broke upon us suddenly like enchant- 
ment, and even the poor mules seemed inspired with 
unusual life by the prospect of the luxuriant pasture 
before them, after four or five days of sta rvation. 
We travelled about a league through small enclosures 
of lucem and clover, and fields where the thick yel- 
low stubble showed that a plentiful harvest of wheat 
had lately been carried. We met with a few mud 
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rancho$ scattered along the road, which, though 
offensively dirty, were very picturesque, from their 
situation in the midst of orchards of apple and fig. 
trees, while the tool's were generally covered with 
luscious grapes. The inhabitants had a squalid 
appearance: most of the women wore men’s black 
hats above handkerchiefs tied over their heads and 
under their china. The men were stout, and ob- 
viously much mixed with the Indian race. 



SANTA ROSA. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



'™‘ l Dei«,rtnro for Santingo— Agricultor. of 

c " KlW ” nrt y** uf 



M E now arrived at the town of Santa Rosa, whose 
small minarets we had for sonic time seen peeping 
above the thick foliage of the orchards. It is laid out 
in straight parallel streets ending in the Plaza , where * 
is situated the cathedral, the cabildo, and other pub- 
lic buildings. The streets are very clean, with a 
stream of water down the centre, and though the 
houses are only of mud, they are neat and regular. 

I had asked the gentleman we met to-day in the Cor- 
dillera to recommend a house where we might put 
up ; and I accordingly alighted at the one he had 
used, and ordered every thing I wanted, as if it were 
an inn. The people of the house were respectable 
shopkeepers, the wife a native of Buenos Ayres, the 
man a Chilian : his occupation was to carry goods on 
horseback during the day to the ranchos , in the 
neighbourhood of the town, his wife and an assistant 
attending to the shop during his absence. We made 
very merry this afternoon, eating a very good supper 
well cooked, and having a tolerably comfort able room 
for our beds. 
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As the mules we had brought from Mendoza were 
quite exhausted by the length of the journey, and 
by the utter want of food for three or four days, our 
muleteer procured fresh animals, mounting us upon 
horses. On inquiring how much I had to pay for 
our accommodation I was surprised to find that 
my host and his wife would not take any thing, 
declaring that they were sufficiently honoured by our 
visit. I was quite hurt at the recollection of the 
manner in which I had called for every thing in the 
house, supposing, of course, that 1 should have to 
pay for them : however, all our entreaties were of 
no avail, and I could merely get the woman to ac- 
cept a small jewel from my wife, and that only as 
a keepsake of friendship. In this little town there 
is a guard-house, where all mule louds entering Chili 
are examined for duties. I found the commandant a 
good-natured superannuated officer, who gave me no 
trouble, but I was informed that they were generally 
very particular. 

About eleven o’clock on the 22d we left Santa 
Kusa to pursue our journey to Santiago, about twenty- 
two leagues distant. After quilting the indosures in 
the immediate vicinity we entered a dry, barreu, 
hilly country with a solitary rancho here and there, 
wherever a small stream of water enabled the inha- 
bitants to convert the surrounding deserts into cul- 
tivated land for the support of a family, or where a 
few stunted acacia trees afforded a scanty anil miser- 
able subsistence to half starved cows and goats, who 
cropped their leaves and branches. 1 was much 
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■ lr P r ^d, on passing through Chili, at first to see »„ 
unproductive, mountainous district, enclosed by pile . 
° loose stones, as if the ground were of some value 
not thinking at that time that herds of cattle could 
possibly be supported on the stunted brushwood 
thinly scattered over the hills. 

About three leagues from Santa Rosa we arrived 
.It the foot of ft very steep hill, which would be called 
a mountain in any other situation than so near the 
Andes : the ascent was very tedious by a winding 
zigzag road, and having at length gained the top we 
found it to be the highest ridge in that part of the 
country. As I had heard so much of the beautiful 
and fertile country of Chili, I expected at least to 
sec, only on a larger scale, such n view as that afforded 
by the valley, in which the town of Santa Rosa is 
situated. IIo*v much w as I disappointed on behold- 
ing, as far as the eye could reach, a rugged, barren 
succession of hills : in fact I never saw a more dreary 
prospect ; it had neither the tall vegetation, and herds 
oi the Pampas , nor the proud frowning, though sterile 
grandeur of the Cordillera : ail appeared a tame, 
unmeaning, and dreary waste. 

The descent was very precipitous by a narrow road 
overlumging a woody ravine below. It is said that 
if the Spaniards had seized this pass, at the time that 
San Martin was advancing on Chili, they might have 
effectually prevented his approach, or, at all events, 
have occasioned him considerable trouble and delay 
in attempting to penetrate by another route. 

I observed with some astonishment, that every 
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traveller we met nn the road was armed with a 
bine* 1 of pistols in the holsters of his saddle, and 
with a sabre by his side; on inquiring the cause, l 
found that since the revolution the roads had con- 
stantly been molested by banditti, consisting of de- 
serters from the army, and that several robberies and 
even murders had taken place, particularly among the 
natives of the country. During our journey wc never 
met with the slightest interruption, and though a 
strong party in point of numbers, we were all totally 
unarmed. 

We found the country partially cultivated, but in 
a most slovenly manner, the com being sown, on such 
land as could be irrigated, among the bushes, which 
were suffered to grow without molestation. Of course 
the agriculture of Chili appeared to great disadvan- 
tage to a person accustomed to the neat and excellent 
husbandry of England. Such labour as is performed 
is all done by oxen : corn is conveyed in close carts, 
and straw (on which all the animals in the country 
subsist during the winter) on carriages with four high 
poles, one at each corner, between which the load is 
piled up to a great height. The straw was of a beau- 
ti fully bright colour, but broken extremely short by 
the process of thrashing used here, which is that of 
the ancient oriental nations. Attached to every 
estate is a circular yard, with either a paved or a level 
clay door : into this space the com in the ear is put, 
and a drove of hrood mares is then let in, and driven 
round treading out the grain, and, ot course, break- 
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TLAIN* of ciiacabuco. 

ing the straw to pieces with their feet Th 1 
' ng pcrforme ‘ 1 remarkably ill, the top^h’ 
ground bemg merely grubbed up, and the furro l 
l>rmvn on each side, from which ] conclude, though 
1 ^ rt at Work ' tl,a ‘ f'e Chilians use the JL 
inefficient plough which I afterwards saw employed 
m JViu. As the harvest had just been carried, I 0 |. 

unrcid. Ch,h ° n,y ° ne ° r tW ° Sm '' 11 piCfeS "I™ 

Having travelled about eight leagues, we reached 
the plain of Chacabueo, so famous for San Martin’s 
victory over the Spanish army. It is of large extent, 
the greater part cultivated, with some considerable 
houses attached to the different estates. However, 
dry sandy hills are scattered about in all directions', 
though the country in general is pretty open and, 
therefore, well .adapted to the movements of cavalry, 
on which the Spaniards always prided themselves in 
America. The armies were nearly equal in numbers, 
each consisting of about 4000 men, though the 
Spaniards must have been in better condition than 
the troops of San Martin. 

We passed the night, close to the field, at a miser- 
able rancho , in which there w’as only one room, and 
that occupied by the family; so that we were obliged 
to sleep in the open air, making a kind of covering 
w ith poles and a blanket, as we had done in the heart 
of the Andes. Though we had seen many tolerahle 
houses on the road, it was now dark, and too late to 
return to them: all we could do w>as to make the best 
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Of om bad entertainment. We accordingly entered 
the house, and sat down to amuse ourselves with ob- 
serving the family until supper arrived, which was 
merely a builedtertfdo, similar to that we had partaken 
in the Pampas. The only part of the family remain- 
ing in the hut were three great girls busily employed 
in making bread, which consisted of flour and grease 
mixed up together, beaten violently with their hands, 
and kneaded in a trough like a butcher’s tray. This 
employment was very severe exercise, and the gills 
took it in turn : nevertheless it did not prevent 
them from singing the celebrated Chilian national 
song, composed soon after the victory of San Martin 
inthe immediate neighbourhood, and with which every 
peasant is acquainted. I am sorry that I do not 
recollect more than the first stanza and chorus, which 
ran thus: — 

Ciududanos ! el amor sogradn 
De la Patna os conv.oca a la lid 

Libcrtad oh el eco de alarina 
La divisa triunfar o morir ! 

El cadalzo n la autigua cadeua 
Os presunta el soremo espnnol ; 

Armncad el puual al ti ratio 
Qnehruutad de ae gucllo feroz. 

COBO. 

Duke Patna ! rccibe los votos 
Con qne Chile eu tn* nras jure . 

Qne o la tumba seraa de los librea, 

O el asilo contra la opresion.* 

• Tim chorus, in which all their voicea joined, was particularly 
harmonious. The following is a translation : 
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hill <V< ^*' e ■ ,ftcr crossing n high . 

j ’ 7* ™T t0 th ° SmaI1 vllla S c °» Colina, comi 
!J t of ™”chos, and a fcw bctf ,, )l0U3CS of i ; iu C " ns «- 

•itter had wooden colonnades all along the f lon , 
« nch w tf .h the cornice, were generally painted red 
The vdlagc had also its mud chapel. The roi.1 I 
yond Colina is wide, and is inclosed cither with J 
-« ) S . or hushes piled up so as to make a kind of 
rude dead hedge. This is a most extraordinarv and 
wasteful method of ustng the materials, particularly 
where wood is scarce : instead of driving stakes, and 
twisting m the bushes as in England, the people 
select the largest boughs of the thorny acacia, and lav 
them one upon another: as they decay (hey pile on 
Iresh wood, which in time forms a bank inhabited bv 
hundreds of rats, which were seen sporting along tlie 
road, and continuing their gambols even while we 
were passing. 

We soon lost all traces of cultivation, the country 



Our country's love, brave friends, invites us 
1 o our vengeful arms to fly ; 

Freedom's boly voice delights us, 

The word, to couqner or to die! 

The haughty Spaniard, still aspirant. 

Offers us but chains aud death: 

With your daggers strike the tyrant, 

Quell his pride and stop his breaLli ! 

CUOJIUS. 

Sweet country, receive on thy altar 
The vows of thy children to thee. 

That thy soil shall to freemen give shelter, 
Or that soil he the grave of the free ! 



inhabitants. 
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become Wj'y. 

trees, backed about by P d that nU through the 

mule-load in Santiago. j s denominated Clnh. 

country, the capital. ^ t| , ave t ler ’ 3 ear, when 
SSTbir Jy tulles it --^Shabitants 

To judge by outward ‘PP" 8 ’*^ worW in 
«:• r u b ;"^tever degree, passed 

us on the road without interchanging even wntWur 

Muleteers the civility of touching hats. 

that this was constantly the praet.ee throughout the 

country, between people of evety station. 

navy dress of the men was small Lima hats (as they 
falsely call the white rush hats which come from neat 
Guayaquil), and a poncho over a jacket and trowsers. 
Wc were very much amused by the uncouth stirrup 
used by the Chilians. It is a solid triangle of wood 
of the dimensions of about twelve inches, hollowed 
out to admit the toe. It is fastened from one of the 
cornel's to the saddle by a leather strap: it is often 
very much carved, and the two lower corners are 
generally cut like the horns of some animal, which 
serve the rider instead of spurs, the side of the beast 
being always considerably chafed with the constant 
application of one of these projections. 

On turning round the base of a hill about two 
leagues from the city of Santiago, wc had the first 
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Z7 1 u t by travti,ers " hn cut ou" to t ;: 

fi^As to avoid the badness of the road. These fij 
bore the appearance of having been once cultivnj 
but were „ow a most slovenly and barren Znt 

r ri„ ' “ r T d hy mCCti ^ S0 ”C family 

Z , that ,he y belonged only to 

he country, and were not used for promenade in 
the city, riiey reminded us of the large caravan 
shows which frequent English fairs: they were per- 
haps not so high, but on four low wheels, and with 
a doping roof like that of a house. They were ca- 
fable of holding a dozen or fifteen persons, and were 
drawn by a long line of yoked oxen : within we oh- 

served the family sitting as comfortably as in their 
own sala. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Description of Santiago— Visit to the Director— IVp, mm c for 
Valparaiso Tliinncsfc of Population — Robberies on the Road 
— Bustauicnte — Casa Blanca — Tlic Earthquake. 

The immediate entrance to Santiago was through 
a wide dirty street, the houses of which were 
generally very miserable ; a few of a larger and 
better description had the fronts coloured with dif- 
ferent devices : it was the first time we had seen any 
of this painting, and it had a very peculiar elfect. 
We then passed over a brick bridge across what is 
called a river, but which, at this time of the year, 
was nothing more than a wide channel, with an in- 
significant. stream through it. We next entered the 
Plaza t and having the British Hotel kept by Mrs. 
Walker in sight, and being very tired, our eyes did 
not wander much in search of other objects. It was 
quite a luxury, after the miserable accommodation wc 
had experienced, and the fatigues and filth we had 
been obliged to endure, to enter once more into 
civilized life, and to enjoy a shadow at least of En- 
glish comforts with an English landlady. 

The city of Santiago is situated immediately at the 
foot of the Aurics, though we had travelled twenty- 
two leagues through a tolerably level country front 

a 
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'? anU n “ a 1,efore "« reached ft : the fact i, „ 
,hls dis ^ec we wen- proceeding 1 
'Mth rl,e Cordillera; but there is another road call!! 
t ie PorhUo, shorter hut not so safe in the latter Jl 
° t lu soaso,, » "Inch cornea out of the Cordill 
. lose to the city. It is built in quadras, and „ t ? 
centre ,s the Plaza, which is as handsome as a "v ] 
san m South America. The Director's palace th 
ealnldo and the jail, which form a tolerably K gZ 
ami stately range of buildings, compose 'one i 
ot 1m square: on another is the cathode atu . 

bishop s palace; and the two other sides consist prin. 
cipully of shojis. 

The cathedra] is a handsome plain stone buildiflg, 
evidently built hy a European, from the classic 
order of the architecture ; the only specimen of the 
kind I remember to have seen in South America, 
where the public erections of this class generally par- 
take of the Moorish style. 1 his building has never been 



finished, nor were workmen employed on it while we 
were at Santiago : the body of the church, however, 
itJ completed, and service was performed there. The 
Bishop's palace is a low edifice, arid a disgrace to a 
Roman Catholic city. In the middle of the Plaza 
is a handsome fountain, "liich supplies the town with 
water : it is surrounded hy a large basin, from which 
peons and slaves fill small pipes, which they carry 
about to the different houses. The streets arc 



straight and tolerably wide, crossing each other at 
every 150 yards in parallel lines, and most of them 
have aeeqvias, or streams of water running through 
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them. The houses are chiefly of only one stovy, 
neatly whitewashed, with figured cornices, niul with 
the doors and windows painted green. I understood 
that within the last year a great improvement had 
taken place in the exterior of the houses, ami that 
there had been consequently a great demand for lime 
and green point. The entrance to the houses is by 
a large pair of folding doors to a paved court or 
patio, into which the principal rooms open. The 
best houses have a second patio behind the first, and 
at. the back of all n corral or yard. 1 was much sur- 
prised at dinner one day with a friend, while we 
were all busily engaged, to see the horses brought 
through the said, or principal room, and on inquir- 
ing found that this was the only passage from the 
street to the corral. Such was the case with many 
of the houses of the city' : indeed, a lady who occu- 
pied a very good house, not liking this nuisance, pro- 
posed to her landlord to be allowed to take oil part 
of the sala, and build a wall so as to make a pas- 
sage \ but her request was actually refused, on the 
ground that it would spoil the mansion. 

The churches arc generally tolerably handsome 
buildings, as well as the custom-house. There is 
also a theatre. The nlamcda , or public walk, called 
the Tacomar , along the banks of the river, is much 
frequented by company. From hence there is a tine 
view of the Cordillera, and the trees afford an agree- 
able shade during the heat of the day, while the wind 
from the snowy tops of the mountains is cool and 
reviving. 

H 2 
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m..U door ,nlo the hall of audience, where W J 
Director Frcire TKi. „„i • , ,hc 

" W' ^entrance he rose, aiul advanced as far as the 
ri Rc 01 tl "' P latfo Tm to receive me, and when I had 
stated my business, ho welcomed me with a cordial 
shake of the hand. His appearance was plain, 
H,th t],e bIunt manners of a soldier: he has dis- 
tinguished himself by his bravery, particularly at 
the storming 0 f TaJchimna, the last fortress which 
" defended for Spain : he was beloved by the 
soldiers, but, from what 1 saw and heard, I should 
imagine that he is without the sort of talent calcu- 
lated to make a wise and politic governor of a 
young state. 



Having remained in Santiago six days to refresh 
ourselves, and to gain intelligence of vessels proceed- 
ing to Lima, we left it on the 29th April for Valpa- 
raiso, distant about thirty-two leagues. The journey 
is frequently performed in fifteen hours by relays of 
horses, but two days in general is occupied by it : 
the party starts at mid-day, and reaches Hus tarn cute, 
about ten leagues, before night, and arrives the next 
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(.veiling at El Puerto, as they call Valparaiso, in 
contradistinction to El Pueblo , ns they name San- 
tiago. 

The females us well as myself were mounted on 
horseback, and t he baggage was curried as before on 
mules. 1 preferred this method of travelling, though 
rather slower, us it is oil the whole more convenient ; 
besides, I was able to keep the baggage under my own 
eye. We thus performed the journey comfortably, 
setting oft’ from Santiago at mid-day, travelling the 
w hole of the second day, and arriving ut Valparaiso 
early on the third. 

A dry parched plain of two or three leagues in 
length was first crossed after wc quitted Santiago, 
leaving to the left the celebrated plain of Maipo. 
When I mentioned to u friend, who accompanied us 
part of the road, my disappointment at the bar- 
renness which everywhere prevailed in Chili, he 
informed me that it was not always so dry and burnt 
up as at present ; but from my own observation I 
should say, that I never travelled through a country 
with so little appearance of capability about it, and 
so totally unable to maintain a large population. 
The whole road from Santiago to Valparaiso is a 
series of three hilly ridges or tjuestas, producing 
little but brushwood. In some places, indeed, 
pretty shady dingles or tjuebradas, filled with ever- 
greens, arc met with, and in some measure re- 
lieve the dreariness of the road, Instead ol well 
cultivated valleys between the hills, I met with 
nothing but scorched plains, except where the inhu- 
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bitants of a wretched rancho had exerted themselvc* 
80 far as to irrigate and cultivate a small spot oi' the 
surrounding waste. I was also particularly struck 
by the scarcity of inhabitants, more particularly a!j 
this is the greatest thoroughfare in Chili. 1 think 
I passed only two or three villages, with not more 
than i200 inhabitants each, in the whole distance of 
about ninety miles, exclusive of the separate ranchos 
which arc very thinly scattered. 

The road from the city to the port, I should imp. 
pose from what I saw and collected, is one of the best 
in South America ; it is very broad and solid, and 
down the nigged hills it is cut in the form of a 
staircase, wide enough for three carriages to pass 
abreast. It. was the work of the viceroy (Vlliggins, 
aud will long remain a monument of his public spirit. 
However, as is the case with all national works in 
these and some other countries, on which large 
sums have been expended, they are left to go to 
ruin, though a small annual addition would be enough 
to keep them in repair. At the time we passed uver 
the road, the rain had washed deep channels through 
it bi various directions. 

The traffic between the city and port is carried on 
either by mules or large heavy covered carts, drawn 
by oxen, which proceed at n very tedious rate, hav- 
ing considerable difficulty in descending the questas. 
They do so by yoking on a pair of oxen behind* who 
go backwards, keeping their draft rope tight, so 48 
to Let the cart down the hill gradually. There was 
formerly a sort of stage coach between Santiago and 
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ValinvwM, which performed the distance in a .lay 
O Spanish doubloon, or .bout 3/. 5s.. *« harped 
0 each seat, and the speculation rvas conducted by 
a „ Knglish0.au , but as i. was not found to ansveer, 

number of banditti, and native travellers are dady 
robbed and murdered : but although the Kngl.sh ate 
on the road at all horn's, scarcely a single ...stance 
has occurred of -heir being attacked. They ^ 
oare always to go remarkably well armed. On he 
day no left the city, a servant belongtng to an tngl.sh 
gentleman had been murdered on the first quest*. 
about five leagues from Santiago, and the horses he 
tv U s conducting as a relay for his master were car- 
ried o(T. We passed the spot about two hours 
afterwards without knowing of the transaction, the. 
body not having been found for two days, rolled 
down tbo hill into one of the woody quelradai. 



Nobody thinks of travelling without arms, not even 
the muleteers, who are notwithstanding often at- 
tacked. These robbers generally fire from the bushes 
without any warning, so that all preparation against 
them is of little use; and if they miss their aim, 
pursuit is impossible, as they art* so well acquainted 
with all the fiv8tne.sses of the country. 

At the foot of the first quesla, which wt descended 
by the most nigged mule-track that can be well ima- 
gined, (the muleteers always preferring their own way 
to auy improvement,) we arrived at dark at busta- 
meute, which is a range of low mud buildings with 
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two or three rooms fitted up fur travellers, cxartlv 
<n the stile of the Posla, in the Pampas. The dishe, 
or our refreshment were also much the same, P0U 
si sting of herbido con caldo , moat boiled with vege 
tables, and served up with the broth. 

He set off on the 80 th, before daylight, and 
found the air remarkably keen and piercing. To- 
wards morning wc arrived at a small village, where 
we were obliged to alight and warm ourselves in 
a rancho. After passing the second range of hills, 
we descended into a plain, where I saw the first 
approach to what could properly be called a tree 
in Chili. The sun, as the day advanced, shone very 
powerfully, and we were glad to purchase some water- 
melons to allay our thirst. At the end of a long 
straight piece of road, we came to the village of 
Casa Blanca , the white house ; and here we saw the 
earliest obvious signs of the dreadful earthquake in 
the November preceding. Although six mouths 
had elapsed, very few houses had been rebuilt, and 
the remainder of the village presented a dreadful 
spectacle of ruins. We arrived there tolerably 
early; yet as we could not reach Valparaiso, a 
distance of ten leagues more, the same day, we 
determined to remain, as there was no other place 
where we could have been lodged on the road. We 
put up at an Englishman’s of the name of Brown, 
whose house, built and fitted up at a great expense 
to accommodate passengers, had been destroyed. 
He, however, was not discouraged, and his premises, 
when we were there, were rising from the midst of 
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sight of the rAfciric. 

n We were well entertained this 
ruin and d “” * ^ Iiwne r of the house complained 
"rf £ JUcss and scarcity of provmons. 

"TX c- 

V alpaca. so *, and "hen ^ 

*«™. «. MM "i* i°j *■ 

on its shores our wandenngs were a . tUs . 

ii^, *» the ^ * «. 

r „„ fi ed range, is most inconvenient ; but the mule- 
teers still prefer it to the carriage road, because 
perhaps it may be a little shorter. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Valparaiso— Effects of Hi* Earthquake in November— Inter vt Uw 
with O’lJiggma— His ClittiiitkM— A$sassination6 i u Chili. 

V’iv did not see Valparaiso until we were close to 
it, owing to its being so completely screened by the 
cliffs. It consists of one long straggling street, 
situated on a narrow strip of land between the. sea 
and almost perpendicular bills. In fact, they ap- 
proach in some places so dose to the ocean, that it 
has been necessary to cut away part of the rocky 
mountains to give width for n passage. There are, 
however, two or three small ravines, running at right 
angles with the street, which have been built upon. 
Ground for this purpose indeed is so scarce, that 
one or two houses have been placed on the top of 
the precipice, which must he at least a liuudred yards 
above the dwellings below. 

The town is divided into two parts, the Almcndral 
or suburbs, and the Poll. In the Almcndral, the 
space between the sea and the hills is wider, and 
it is occupied by a few gardens. This part has 
probably from its name (Almond grove) consisted 
formerly of gardens until the increase of population 
m the town made the land more valuable. The Port 
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Le made more pccpm in rebnihling tbrnHirfum. 
tiou8 In the government department* tins delay 
was especially obvious, for while moat private p««ma 
were employed either in clearing away *•"***• 
Tin reconstructing their dwellings, nearly all the 
public buildings were suffered to remain aheap of 
ruins. Among the most remarkable ot these was 
the church in the Almendral, which, though its walla 
were composed of solid materials, at least four feet 
in thickness, yielded to the shock, and buried numbers 
of miserable victims, who had hoped that the sane- 
tity of the place would secure them from the effects 
of the dreadful catastrophe. The castle and tort of 
Valparaiso also had precisely the appearance of having 
been battered to pieces by an enemy. Some of the 
new houses were rebuilt, as it was called, “ earthquake 
proof,” entirely of wood or boughs of trees entwined 
with the timbers, plastered over with uiud, and 
then whitewashed. Many shocks were felt while 
we were in Valparaiso ; and so strongly did the inha. 
bitauts retain the remembrance of the calamity, that 
on the slightest alarm they rushed into the street*, 
crossing themselves, uud calling upon the Virgin to 
s<ive them. 

Having letter* to General 0*Higgiiu, the late 
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fl< ” " f ( ” Md learning that I cuulil sec hj„ 
lnujT a kind of state prisoner, ] detennineil Z 
-pen lmn. I found him living in the l, 0Usc „ 
the governor of Valparaiso, Zentono, and allowed Z 
»valli any where in the town on his parole. I , v 
much pleased with the interview, and found him l)a “ 
ticulariy lively and entertaining. This veteran r.ft u , ... 
was born in .South America, but educated in Ireland 
, “ ch hls antestors wel ’e natives. ll e speaks our 
anguage remarkably well, and seems particularly at 
lathed to every thing English. He is short in 
ture and corpulent, and his face reminded mo much 
of the portraits of Oliver Cromwell. O’ Higgins is 
an undoubtedly hrave man, and a tolerable gciieral- 
oflicer ; but liis character seems to he too open and 
undesigning for times of intrigue and revolution. 
He acted a very conspicuous part in the liberation 
of Chili, as he formed a large party in favour of its 



independence, and was present with San Martin at 
the battle of Chacabuco. When, on one occasion, 
the royalist army under Osorio surprised the patriots 
by night, O'Higgins, by his influence and activity, 
restored order in the capital, and assisted his friend 
in re-organising the scattered troops. He was a main 
instrument in bringing into the field the army which 
a short time afterwards gained the field of Maipo 
over the victorious enemy, who was marching in full 
confidence to take possession uf Santiago. O’Higgins 
would have, perhaps, made a good director to Chili 
if he had acted for himself, and had not allowed a 
designing minister to rule his councils. His name 
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. LI* Riinuort to the cause of independ- 
«» T StSSTE viceroy of Pen, and Chili. 
;;r; a ; a character which will olwaya be revere, I 

‘"^r^t^-very^iden^ trade: • 

w aveno'c, there are as many »* "&T ve8 
linually °i„ the harbour, including the old hulks 
called the navy, and the national vessels. The or- 
dinary number of British ships may be about 
twtmtv, and nearly as many North Arne— 
Business in the custom-house was earned on ,u the 
most tedious and perplexing manner, because no 
regular system was established > and the clerks were 
S tT open to bribery, that nothing could be clone 
without it. The town is full of English, many of 
them of the lowest description, and of the worst 
characters ; they act as brokers, smugglers, &e., and 
pumice on the poor stranger arriving with a consigu- 
in eut of goods, and generally leave him to repent 
his credulity. The principal exports from Chili are 
copper, wheat, barley, hides, and horses ; in the 
three latter articles Valparaiso lias a very' considerable 
coasting trade with Peru and Guayaquil. It is one 
of the most unpleasant places in South America for 
a residence •, for, independently of the frequency of 
earthquakes, the town is so completely shut in by 
hills, that the heat in summer is dreadful : the place 
too is the sink of the whole country, so that the 
native population is of the worst kind. A night 
very rarely passes without a murder ; and foreigners, 
at the time I was there, seldom thought of going 
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otlt after dark. The natives of Chili arc considered 
1 ni08t Wood-lhifgty and uncivilised of all the 
Spanish Americans ; and though they show « 

oJ outwar d politeness, they have recourse to 
their knives on the smallest provocation. 

Such is the case even in Santiago. I was eniovins 
the promenade of (he Tacomr one evening, and 
suddenly startled by a person on horseback, who came 
galloping down the walk at full speed. He rode 
oyer a man and killed him on the spot, and continued 
his course Without even looking back. Most of the 
English rushed to the place, while the native pro- 
menades never took the least notice of the transac- 



tion, but saw the body carried off with the greatest 
apathy. \Y ithin a day or two after this circumstance, 
mi English officer in the Chilian service, vras riding 
out of the city, when he saw a man attacking his 
wife with a knife. The officer jumped off his horse 
to intercede for the victim, when the husband imme- 
diately ripped up the officer’s bowels and killed him. 
Murders are generally perpetrated in the most 
cowardly manner by stabs in the loins, and the villain 
is out of sight before the wounded person can turn 
round to face his assassin. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Embarkation for Lima, 



und Entrance into Callao-^Koad to lAttin 
—The Alameda. 



O, the isth May, having engaged Out* passage in 
,|,C Medway, Ena t Imliainnti, we set sail from Val- 
paraiso for our destination, Lima. We had a very 
pleasant voyage j the accommodations being excel- 
lent, and the course being perhaps the most agreeable 
in the world. Tim open sea on this coast is truly 
pacific : the wind generally steady, and constantly 
blowing from the south, so that we proceeded without 
any motion, and all sail set. We reached Callao on the 
tenth day, having been becalmed two days in sight 
of port. On the other hand, the voyage from Lima 
to Valparaiso is unpleasant and tedious, as Vessels 
have to beat against the wind all the way. The first 
Spanish settlers Used to spend as much as two or 
three months in sailing from Callao to Valparaiso : 
they proceeded along the coast making very short 
tacks j and there is a story told in Pent of a bold 
navigator who, determining to leave the old course, 
struck out to sea, and reached Valparaiso in a month. 
On his return to Lima, he gave an account to his 
countrymen of the quickness of his voyage ; but he 
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I,AKD *»« at CALLAO. 

A.J. m ,« l , y , fct ,,„ Vo „ HlTOm-b| ^. 

I landed by Myself at Callao on the 23 d May 
rite forts have a commanding aspect on approaching 
them, being good condition, and mounted with® 
great number of guns ; hut the town itself has . most . 
wretche. appearance. It i* composed of miserable 
mud-built huts and houses, a disgrace to the neigh- 
bouring capital. We pulled up in our boat to „ 
small mole whirl, runs out about a hundred yards 
into the bay, composed partly of a sixty gun ship 
which was sunk many years ago for the purpose, and 
lengthened by a kind of pier of piles, the intervals 
between which are filled with atones. 

I felt the heat very oppressive on landing, and the 
fine dust and dirt of the place, nearly ankle deep, 
was most annoying. As I had a letter of intro- 
duction to the Spanish house of Mr. Stanislaus 
Lynch, the consignee of the Medway, I went with 
the master of her to call upon him ; and he kindly 
sent for a carriage to tahe my family to the city. 

From Callao, the road to Lima passes by the gate 
of the fort into a wide level road, enclosed on each 
side by a wall about eighteen inches high. The 
bottom of the road is composed of loose pebble 
stories or deep sand, which make it very unpleasant 
for those who ride. About half a mile from Callao 
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we passed a considerable village on the l ight, called 
Bella Y'ista, which in nourishing times was a place 
of great resort for pleasure parties, but is now much 
neglected. The gardens, formerly very prettily cul- 
tivated, were in a state of desolation. I was 
much struck by the appearance of bustle and traffic 
all the way, indicating the vicinity of a great capital. 
The road, which is remarkably wide, was crowded 
bv droves of large mules, carrying their burdens to 
Lima, the spires of which were just seen embosomed 
in verdure at the foot of the gigantic Andes. 

Travelling to this capital were mingled goods 
from all parts of the world ; British manufactures, 
with their neat packages, marks, and numbers ; 
American dour in ban-els, two of which formed a 
mule-load ; jars of Pisco brandy, holding eighteen 
gallons, made of strong clay, fitted into a kind of 
pannier on each side ; silks and cottons from India 
anil fchina ; bales of tobacco from Guayaquil; and 
lumps of sugar from the northern coast of Peru, in 
shape resembling small kettledrums. The muleteers 
formed the most grotesque appearance imaginable. 
Most of them are blacks or half casts, and remarkably 
tall : their dark features under the immense brimmed 
hats of the country, sometimes of the natural colour, 
white, sometimes painted black, and their long legs 
hanging down naked on each side of their • beasts, 
with their huge Dutch breeches, gave them a wild 
and ferocious appearance, the effect of which their 
long whips and cries of anger or encouragement to 
the mules tended to increase. 
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ri *F. ALAMEDA. 



Half «, iy on the road to Lima stand* a p„l peria 
and, ns a contrast to it, a church : this house is called 
'ho Legua, being a league from Lima and from Cal. 
lao: here every body stops; nor probably would a 
muleteer or carriage-driver pass on any consideration 
without doing so. The country along the road is 
capable of cultivation, as there is plenty of water to 
irrigate it ; but in consequence of the troubled times 
it has been allowed to run wild, and the mud walls 
haling fallen down in many places, it remains a mere 
dry plain. 

About a mile and n half before I arrived at the 
wall of Lima 1 entered a beautiful cthnwda, or walk 
of trees, which extends to the city : the trees are a 
kind of willow, which meet nearly at the tops, and 
afford a most grateful shade. There are four rows 
of them, and the middle space is a paved road about 
twenty yards wide : on each side are footpaths be- 
tween the outer rows, in which, at regular distances, 
are brick benches for the accommodation of pedes- 
trians. This road to Callao and the alameda were 
formed under the direction of O'Higgins the vice- 
roy, who also made the excellent road from Val- 
paraiso to Santiago de Chili. He intended to have 
carried the alameda quite to Callao, but he never 
completed it. AVhen half way down this walk, 
the gate of Lima, consisting of three lofty arches, 
appears like a triumphal entrance, and gives the tra- 
veller a gTand notion of the city. On looking back 
towards Callao, the view is also very fine : the trees 
appear to reach down to the sea-shore, and the 
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shipping on the blue Pacific through this natural 
perspective seems nearer than it actually is; beyond 
them the Island of San Lorenzo closes the prospect. 

We passed through the gate into n short wide 
street, commenced by San Martin, but never com- 
pleted ; and it is a matter of great regret, that there 
is nn good street leading from the gate directly into 
the heart of the city. 

I had letters of introduction to Mr. John Parish 
Robertson, and leaded upon him first, llevevy kindly 
invited me to bring my family to his house, which he 
had already prepared for our reception ; and after 
paying a hurried visit to the President of the Re- 
public and to the minister of war, I returned to 
Callao in Mr. Robertson’s carriage, drawn by mules, 
which were to wait to carry my family to Lima the 
next day. 

We started accordingly for Lima, in Mr. Robert- 
son’s carriage and in another lent to us by Mr. 
Lynch. We avrived about mid-day, and found 
every body busily engaged in preparing for n ball on 
the 45th, to be given by the natives of Buenos Ayres 
resident in Lima in commemoration of the independ- 
ence of that republic. Tickets were sent to us, and 
1 spent the interval in presenting my letters of in- 
troduction a ud in receiving visits. 

The next evening was the gay festival, for which 
hundreds of light hearts had been palpitating. Oil 
entering the patio of a fine house, hired for the occa- 
sion, we were led up a staircase spread with carpeting, 
and between two rows of the grenadiers of the regi- 
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’ em , ° f t1,C ]i '° dp 1» ‘’lata, into a hall very l lan< j 
somdy ornamented. At the upper end of the room 
the Buenos Ayres Hag of white and light hluc «J 
wnviiijr, supported by the Peruvian, Colombian, and 
Chilian standards. The ornaments of the room 
were of white and blue, and the greater part of the 
visitors wore favours of the same colour. The com- 
pany was very splendidly apparelled, particularly the 
military; and there was not perhaps a single country 
of America, and perhaps I might say even of Europe, 
of which some of the natives were not present. While 
many of the. females were much better looking than 
any I had yet seen in South America, and dressed 
in better taste than 1 could have expected so far from 
Europe, others appeared a century or two behind the 
rest, covered with huge ill-made ornaments of fine 
brilliants hung about their persons without judgment 
or elegance. The fashions of Europe had in fact 
come gradually with French milliners from Buenos 
Ayres to Chili, and from thence to Lima; and I 
understood that they had made very rapid pro- 
gress iu u single year. The ladies who were best 



dressed bore evidence of the fact. 

I was here introduced to many of the persons who 
have distinguished themselves in South America. 
They were chiefly Peruvian, Colombian, Chilian, 
Buenos Ayres, English, French, and American of- 
ficers, and San Martin’s order of the Sun shone con- 
spicuously upon them. The Spanish dances are very 
elegant, and the natives in general possess a great 
deal of grace. The company stands up in our old- 
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fashioned English way; but the time is that of a slow 
waltz, and the figures arc much more varied and com- 
plicated. The music on the occasion was performed by 
the band of the regiment of the Rio de la Plata, than 
which 1 have seldom heard a finer ; and although we 
consider it difficult for performers on wind instru- 
ments to continue to play so long, yet these mu- 
sicians not only did it with great ease, but also gave 
marches between the dances. The ball having been 
opened at about ten o’clock, at twelve o’clock u mag- 
nificent supper-room was thrown open, furnished 
with every delicacy. This apartment, like the ball- 
room, was ornamented with the Buenos Ayres colours, 
and the confectionary was made in appropriate de- 
vices. The furniture, plate, &c. had been lent by 
families for the entertainment. During the supper 
General D. Tomas Guido, San Martin’s secretary at 
war, presided, and discharged his office with much 
*ckt, giving out the toasts, and making patriotic 
speeches called for by the occasion. After supper 
dancing was resumed, and it was continued till the 
morning. 
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CHAPTER XVI11. 



Description, of l.tran— Tlie Pol.ce, Celbedrol, »nd Clrildo-TU 
Churches, Inquisition, Mint, Markets, &c. 

I EMBRACED an early opportunity of going over 
Lima to take a general view of the public and pri- 
vnte edifices, and perhaps it may be as well here to 
insert a brief description of the city, such as I theu 
found it, confirmed by subsequent observation. 

Lima, the capital of Peru, is admitted to be by far 
the finest city of South America, both in point of 
size, population, and beauty. Its length is nearly a 
league, aiul its width about half a league, The 
number of inhabitants has been usually estimated at 
70 , 000 , but at the present moment it is supposed to 
exceed 100,000; but no census has been taken, that 
I am aware of, since the commencement of the revo- 
lution. It stands at the foot of a mountainoui 
country adjoining the Andes, on the bank of the 
rii'cr R imae, which, running east and west, separates 
the suburbs from the city in the same way that 
Southwark is divided from London by the Thames. 
To connect the city and the suburbs, a strong stone 
bridge of six arches was erected in the year l(ilS '• h 
is perfectly plain, even without balustrades, a wall of 
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about two fact high running along each side of It to 
k ee p the foot-passengers from falling mto the water. 

Lima is generally called an open town, but it is 
not strictly so : a mud wall of about fifteen feet in 
height and five ill thickness, laid out in regular has- 
tions, runs round it, the ends meeting on the 
southern bank of the river. This wall was merely 
raised against the incursions of the Indians; ami 
even if it were capable of resisting artillery, it could 
hardly he manned with fewer than from 80,000 to 
100,000 men. 

Lima is entered by six gates, three of which are 
handsome stone arches after Roman or Grecian 
models : that from Callao, ami that leading from the 
bridge to the Plaza, are most worthy ot observation 
from their size and just proportions, 

As the wall touching the bank of the river at each 
end forms a tolerably regular section of a circle, 
and as the city enclosed by it is longer than it is 
broad, a considerable space to the south, and most 
distant from the Rimac, is not occupied by buildings, 
but is laid out in pleasure grounds and gardens filled 
with luxuriant fruit trees. Among these the most 
remarkable is the chirimoya, or custard-apple, the 
grenadilla with fruit the size of an egg, and within 
of the appearance and flavour oi a gooseberry, and 
the sweet lemon, together with citron, hme, plan- 
tain, peach, and orange trees of a very large size in 
abundance. Outside the walls there arc also line 
private gardens, and beyond these extensive and very 
productive fields of luceru for the supply of the city, 
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whlcil is daily brought 
twcks of jackasses. 



* n sn iall bundles on th t 



I he approach to Lima, especially by the 

Callao, ,S VC 7 h,vitS »R •• the bright spires n„dto, v J 

of var.o„ 5 churches and public buildings are seen 
rising from the boson, of orange and Lime grove, 
and contrasting beautifully with their verdure TK 
summit of the cathedral, the dome of San Au‘ 
tin, and the towers of San l’rancisco and San Do 
■mngo, are most conspicuous. In the hack ground arc 
the Andes, which seem in some situations to approach 
so near the city as to block up the principal streets. 

Crossing the bridge, the traveller immediately 
arrives at the Plaza, from the four sides of which the 
streets branch out ms usual in quadrangles: they are 
of course straight, and all nearly of the same width : 



many of them have acequias, or water courses, 
through them, which much contribute to health ami 
cleanliness. 'The pavement in the centre is com- 
posed of pebbles, and the pathway, at the sides, of 
rough slabs badly laid down, and so narrow that 
even in the main streets two persons can scarcely 
walk abreast. 

Two sides of the Plaza are filled with public 
buildings. The palace or government house, where 
the viceroy formerly kept his state, occupies of itself 
a square of 150 yards. It is an old plastered and 
unsightly edifice, of a reddish colour, with the prin- 
cipal gate into the Plaza, and three other entrances 
into three separate streets, of each of which it forms 
one side : shops of the lowest description, such as 
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, Kntrliali dealers i.i nwriue stores and old 
those o 01 ' m ^ termed the ground floor 

t "hole has an appearance « wretchedn^ and 

poverty-struck grandeur. The fnrn.tu^ ^Ithe .tate 

of the apartments within corresponds with the ex 
tenor : the rooms are long and narrow, but some of 
them st.ll display the relies of decayed mag,,, heet.ee 

They are now used chiefly for offices for the despatch 

of the public business of the government. The 
couft-yards have fountains, and the gardens are la. 

: h. the most formal manner. During the adnu- 
nist ration of the Marquis di Torre lagle, the publ.c 
affairs were transacted at his private residence, which 
is one of the handsomest edifices of the kind in Lima, 
and shortly before my arrival it had undergone a 
complete repair. 

Looking from the palace on the lett hand, 
is the residence of the archbishop, and the cu- 
thedral : the former is unworthy of the latter, 
which is an imposing structure of grev stone, with 
two spires or pinnacles in front. Opposite to the 
residence of the archbishop is the Cabildo or Guild- 



hall, which it is difficult at first to distinguish from 
the par tales, or piazzas of stone, that fill up the rest of 
the square : ranges of shops arc built under these 
piazzas, and the pathway in front of them is laid 
down with small coloured pebbles, set so as to form 
crosses, stars, and other ornamental devices. Under 
the piazzas is held the exchange of the city, where 
the merchants and others meet on business, or to 
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la* g<- l»aMn, on the «de S of which are couchant li ' 

“ g '. c ' at de S rce from thia'baLrS'iirl"^ 

0 ’ on th T'l CaSliS ’ Cithcr 0,1 the “houldera of " n 
or on the back, of mulct and jackasses. 

The churches in Lima, with the single exception 

1 beheve of the cathedra], are built of mud-hricks, 
or of timber and plaster : the principal ofthe.se are, 
ban Domingo, San Augustin, La Merced, San 
Francisco, and Santa R„ sa , but there are several 
others of inferior note. The four first of these are 
attached to convents, which are handsome erections, 
each occupying a large space of ground laid out in 
successive quadrangles. The walls are usually 
painted with Scripture subjects, and the Hoots laid 
in small coloured tiles to imitate mosaic. The fronts 
of most of the churches arc elaborately ornamented 



with niches filled with saints, arabesque work, aud 
other designs j but as the whole is merely coloured 
plaster, the cost and pains have not in fact been by 
any means so great as they appeal’. The interior of 
these edifices is still very magnificent, and must have 
been much more so before they were despoiled of 
most of their gold and silver utensils aud ornaments. 
They have no screens to divide the choir from the 
aisle ; and on entering at the western door, there i« 
nothing to obstruct the eye until it reaches the 
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,. >t the Other extremity. The table,, the 
tiling by which they are surrounded, 

ZLL chandelier, suspended in every dtrect. on, 
1 e formerly of solid silver grit ; but, during the 
wood and base metal have been 

substituted, though the gilding has been lavished 
upon these with the utmost profusion to conceu 
their actual worthlessness. A peculiar appearance ot 
magnificence is given to the larger churches in Lima 
by crimson velvet curtains, which, un state occ— 
are let down and cover all the naked pdluis H at 
support the roof of the fabric. They have generally 
two organs opposite each other, and over the western 



entrance. 

In the suburb, on the other aide of the Rnnac, is 
a chapel of coloured plaster, which is looked upon 
hv the inhabitants of Lima as a great curiosity : it i* 
said to have been founded by the hands of Pizarvo, 
hut I could never obtain any authentic information 
as to its history. It is still used as a place ot 
worship, aud great care is taken that tapers should 
be always burning in it. Connected with the reli- 
gious edifices, the Inquisition may be noticed : this 
building has gone much to decay, and it is not very 
remarkable for any thing but its huge massive gates, 
and for on inscription over them to justify the propa- 
gation of Christianity by the sword. In the dungeons 
and chambers of the interior arc shown the instru- 
ments of torture, and the rings and chains by which 
criminal 8 were fastened to the walls. Of late the 
Inquisition has been used as barracks for troops quar- 
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Particular notice. " g W0lth >' of 

Th " ^ int is 8 v «ry large and .mpo.tant c , Uf , 
though dunng the wal . it has su 

other public establishments. The only remark L ^ 

made u P° n the Custom-house is that it oZ * 

7 St ^! 0UVenicut *-*■ for business. 21; 

he warehouses are much too small for the putpose fo 
nluL-h they are applied. 

■Phe private dwellings in Lima are, gene, ally 
speaking, very handsome building,, and some of thos'e 
inhabited by the English residents are kept in the 
best repair, and furnished with the greatest eomfort 
and splendour. T have already mentioned the palace 
of the Marquis di Torre Tagle, but .scarcely inferior 
to it is the habitation of a British merchant of great 
eminence. What was formerly called the French 
Hotel, fitted up for the Liberator Bolivar on his 
.arrival in Lima, may, perhaps, rank with either of 



them. They arc all built of unbaked bricks, and as 
there is no rain, the roofs of cane-matting plastered, 
are flat, without any inclination. The walls towards 
tlie streets, and in the interior of the patios or court- 
yards, arc very gayly coloured with landscapes, battles, 
scripture subjects, or events from history, the figures 
being as large as life. Not a few of the houses, in- 
stead of expensive porticos, have had them paiuted 
in relief, and commonly w ith such skill and effect as 
to deceive the eye completely, when viewed from a 
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appearance 

to the whole city- ^ Lima are those of San 

The two great m but there are severol 

Francisco anil San - u 8 ‘ ’ fr(mt 0 f t he churches, 
others also ht t ,e S ^ butche rs, who have shambles 
It is remarked that th rauAjeta are the dirtiest 

in them, are I"? 4 crowde d with negroes, who 
parts ot tJic City, ei a , r ant |. sell tlieni to 

conk savoury ” sb *, broug ht hy Indian women 

the passengers. T _ froin chorillos, in 

["t T ThTewho sell fruit and vegetables spread 
Son the 

vas s these commodities are conveyed by slave- t 
the farms and orchards in the vicinity ol Lima . th y 
arc paid hy their masters according to the price they 
can procure, and, in general, every thing of the kind 
is extremely dear. The meat is tolerable, hut not 
nearly so good as in England, owing partly to Hie 
method of killing the animals, and partly to the 
breeders not understanding at all how to fatten cattle 
for market. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



'era o. Kiva Aguero : hia Appointment and Character 



Having brought my narrative down to my arrival 
m Lima, in order to present as complete and correct 
a view as I can of the political transactions to which 
I have been a witness, it is necessary to take a retro- 
spective glance at the course of affairs since the 
retirement of San Martin. At the time he re- 
signed his office into the hands of the congress*, 
an army of about 4000 men under General Alyerado 
was ready to sail to Intermedios, and a like number 
oil the coast under the veterun Arcnalcs was assem- 



* This congress consisted not only of representatives from the 
portions of Peru which had declared themselves independent, 
but from towns and provinces yet in the hands of the Spaniards, 
the members fur the latter being chosen by lot from such of the 
natives as were then resident in I.ima. The jrodos or rnyalists 
contrived to form u strong party in this assembly, and tbnugb 
inferior in numbers, they were, perhaps, superior in talents, aud 
at all events more loquacious ; so that if they could not contrive 
to carry plans of their own, they were able to distract the govern- 
ment, and delay or Ihwarl its enterprises. This will account 
very much for the inconsistencies, contradictious, and apparent 
indecision of the congress on many occasions. 
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„ Vni.ia anti Cusco, in order to 
bled to advance «P° f orcC8 General San Mar- 



c reate a diversion. sufficient for the 

tin lad good — » -■—rot in Peru , and 
,iu n .owof«r“ shin 8 * ^ l wtf , r Bde qnate had they 

£ ^Ilcon.mTnded and efficiently employed. On 
San Martin’s retirement, the congress appoint d 1 . 
supreme junta of three persons, conning of Gene 
\i Mar the Conde di Vista Florida, and D. Felipe 
Alverado, the brother of the general of that name^ 
lA Mar is a Spaniard by birth, though at this 
period in the independent service : he is an ^client 
solciier, and was left governor of the fortress of Cal- 
lno, when the royalists first retreated from Lima; he 
defended it to the last extremity, but. finding that 
the inhabitants were strongly in favour of indepen- 
dence he joined the patriots. In his person he is 
extremely soldier- like, gentlemanly in his deport- 
ment, and an ornament to any cause he may espouse. 
The Conde de Vista Florida is a man of good talents 
and great respectability, supposed to he a firm 
patriot, and a very fit coadjutor of General Lu Mar. 
Don Felipe Alverado is not remarkable for ability, 
but being brother to the general who had sailed 
to Intermedins with the expedition, it was thought 
that he was a proper person to be a member of the 
government. 

Although, in troublesome times, one dictator has 
always been found more efficient, perhaps the con- 
gress could not have chosen three individuals on the 
whole hotter fitted for their situation, if the consti- 
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gress signed bv A,. s '^ Gre made to the 
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i ~ ' In injunction with AJverado 

id that the present was tl,e fittest moment ; but the 

ZTZ vvas , dei,f t0 thci - 

nc.al Alverado w„ sacrificed in on, .sequence. Thi, 
officer landed Ids men al. Arica, and having waited 
sontc time to recruit his sick troops after their 
voyage, finding provisions very scarce, he determined 
to push forwards to the interior with about 3,500 
men, all the disputable force lie could muster. He 
advanced as far as Torata, two stages from Arica, 
and here he fell in with the royalist general 
Valdez, whom he forced to fall back with some loss. 
AH would now probably have been well, if Arenales 
had been advancing by Xauja to support him, but 
the Spaniards, who were acquainted with the move- 
ments of the patriots, and most likely were advised 
by their party in the congress that they would keep 
the force of Alverado inactive if possible, no sooner 
heard of the march of Alverado, than Canterac, 
with his whole army, (which ought to have been 
kept in check liy Arenales,) by forced marches* 
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„ .. , . l0 ,nheir combined forces m turn 
rnnl'cr-d Vd**- ■*» ^ uns c01 „peIIed to retreat 

prewol 0" Alvcl: " , ■ Moaucgua, where he was 

the ueighliomhoo bol |, h. ponition and 

ohligeil to light rf two | 101irs , his troops gore 

numbers. Accrue to the const, where they 

returned to 

„ ft h,sexped.t.°n o > ^ an(1 baggage 

Lima, lining thei Among these 

" The'araiv of Hut centre (as that commanded by 
Arenales l.ad been called) being disgusted at he 
reception of their complaints by the congress, and at 
the ilisast ions issue of Alverado’s expedition, he 
officers, at the samp time, being worked up by the 
intrigues of Riva Aguero, sent it demand to congress 
for a change of government, and when that body 
hesitated to comply, the .array broke up its quarters 
at Cancte, and placing Santa Cruz at its head, ad- 
vanced towards Lima to intimidate the cougresa. 
L>. Jose Riva Agucro was recommended by it as 
a lit person to till the situation oi president, and the 
congress finding itself hard pressed, at length dis- 
missed the supreme junta, and chose the Marquis di 
Torre Taglc president. A battalion of troops, 
however, marched intu Lima, and Santa Cruz in- 
formed the congress that Riva Agucro was the only 
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A new president. 

2 s0 " T b ': ° r retrievin S ‘he affair* of tl, e «„ 
Col 1 ‘ Z 1?' ! , '? Uld “ 0t . 6Cparate 1111 th, 



I llot separate till th ev 

to the determination of appointing him 
n „ .T* Vi0,en * discussion* took plane, which, 

• U'e u, and, in the morning, a proclamation was 

th " l 'n™ Une J ° SC Riva A R llero > president of 
the repnbhc : next day he was appointed general i„ 
clnvfof the armies of Peru. 

He immediately set himself actively to work , 0 
recover the lost ground, and tu fit out another ex„e 
dition to Intermedios, which was universally allowed 
to be the weak point of the enemy. Haying now 
intelligence of the loan raised for Peru in London, 
he was able, on the credit of it, to form a contract 
with seven respectable English and foreign houses in 
Lima, for the purpose he had in view ; and the troops 
were to be placed under the command of General 
Santa Cnia. The contractors made immense exer- 
tions to get every thing forward, and we know well, 
when British capital and industry arc employed, 
how soon an object of this kind is completed. By 
the beginning of Muy, a force of 5,500 men was 
ready for sea and had sailed. The troops and their 
officers were composed entirely of Peruvians, it being 
expected, and with some reason, that the inhabitants 
of Upper Peru would be more willing to receive 
their countrymen as liberators, than foreigners: it 
was also thought that there would not be so great a 
chance of insubordination and want of discipline 
among them as was known to exist among the 
Buenos Ayres and Chilian forces, who had before 
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bolivar invited. 

TJt2S2.-^S9 

n,c ,, te.Mlv.it, ho G ncral 0amar r* second ... 

provcil a considerable prejudice 
coarag<-. 1 hw 4 vn i. m iJ c officers relused 

to the expedition, as niai J • tcd vv „ a 

sident .VOS employed w httmg ‘ , 

he dispatched urgent inv.tat.ons to Boli.ai, 1 
sident of Colombia, to come to lus assistance : some 
regiments under General Sucre had already armed, 
ami the Liberator, as Bolivar was called, was merely 
waiting to quiet some disturbances in Pasta prev.ons 
to his embarkation. It was meant to adopt the old 
plan of Sau Martin for carrying on the war, viz. that 
of dividing the Spaniards by attacking them m Iront 
and rcai -1 Santa Cruz, with the Peruvian troops m 
Upper Peru, and Bolivar, with the foreign auxiliaries, 
consisting of the Colombian, Buenos Ayres, and 
Chilian regiments, by Xauja, the high road to Cusco, 
where it was expected they would fall iu with the 
flower of the Spanish army. 

The purpose for which 1 had come to Peru was, 
as agent for the contractors, to obtain the ratifica- 
tion of the loan by the government and congress, 
and to draw for the amount upon London. 1 found 
that the government had anticipated the funds so 
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were discussed for some days More ' tha, "7 
jrave its sanction and ratification to them l! Y 
"°\ he that the articles of the cLlT 

yuolt ils induced the congress to heaitaLTbut Sy 
>ad not forgotten the manner in which R iva Aguero 
had been forced upon them by the troops, and finding 
• uthonty and influence considerably lessened, 
they «ere determined, when any net was required ol' 
' ' , 5 P la y t,le little consequence they had left, 

■m< t eh at 01 weaken the measures of government ns 
much as possible. Subsequently this spirit of oppo. 
sitiou was Carried to greater lengths, and at last, 
unhappily for the country, it broke out into open 
hostility. 

ilieie is no doubt that this system ot producing 
discord was inculcated by the Spaniards to their 
friends in the congress, who endeavoured by every 
means to render powerless the hands of the govern- 
ment. As they knew from experience that Kiva 
Aguero, being a Peruvian and an active man, would 
have a strong party in the country attached to him, 
they eagerly caught at every opportunity to bring hiiu 
into discredit. 

Kivu Aguero was born at or near the famous mines 
of Pasco, being what the Liinerios call a Serrano or 



natirK of th. hi.'- 

.Spain for his education. , rest less disposition. 

prisoned for hif opmioM. He f , 

Jrioo, very ready with his pen, and constant m the me 
of it Under the government of San Martin he held 
the situation of president of the department of Luna 
which is the office ofehief magistrate, and he fulfilled 
the duties of his situation with much credit to himself 
and utility to his master. It is generally believed, that 
during 8 an Martin’s absence from Lima on a visit to 
Bolivar in Guayaquil, Riva Aguero stirred up the 
mob by his intrigues to depose Monteugudo. Hu is 
a good civil governor, but totally inexperienced in 
military affairs : very meau in bis appearance, but 
possessing the art ot attaching his countrymen to 
him. It was reported and believed in Lima, that 
he gave General Santa Cruz a considerable sum of 
money to accomplish the change of government 
which placed him at the head of aifairs. He prides 
himself upon the degree of credit which was attached 
to his government, and on the rapidity with which 
he was able to collect and fit out the expedition of 
Santa Cruz ; but it ought to be remembered that 
the credit of the Peruvian loan, in a lucky hour, 
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S«v e him resources „r i ■ , 

1JS situation uiio-ht ) " 11(1 !,lly 0,ller person • 

however, certs”! h "? availed ‘hcmselvc , »" 
After ,1. } w «* best eoverno , T " e ' 

ter thr mirement of Son M S Ij '"o li»,| 

tl0 « of raising lno ! 2 “ he w ^a« 

ofit Hi obtained^ d"u t ^ 

t,on ' too, the troops were well ^ 1“ iUl ’ nini «r»- 
bctter discipline preserved amoC t ) Cl0t '" 1 ’ an ' 1 
ra,e, y he said of allv governor s!” ‘ '‘ Ud ’ ’ vhat 
^ never misappropriated! n C " xm,sU "»'-< 

orders. ' 8 1 3 plebc,an h >‘ the higher 

On the 3d Juno, I received the formal ratification 
•) congress ol the loan, and was for some days 
Inusily engaged in drawing bills for the government. 
UoJivar was now so certainly expected that a tempo- 
rary hall was fittimr im in tliP nnU™ .. n. . 



nac ul , w so certainly expected that i 
rary hall was fitting up in the palace for a ffctc'cj 
lus arrival, and Riva Aguero was collecting hoist 
lis use. 



for his use. 
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CHAPTER **• 

n tBlU d..nc= of « f •»* 

° N the 8th 

that somcn.oveme l n , c roya lists in Limn, 

t,oo F T'" re n j c h named by the patriot,,) 

( r gad*»* y h noM make a descent 

hnttcvsr. W»™l m 

but supposed that, hearing of the sailing of the ex- 
pedition under Santa Cruz, the Spaniards had broken 
up from their position in order to meet him. lhevei- 
rheless, the news from day to day became more post- 
tive, that the Spaniards were advancing, and contu- 
sion and anxiety began to be evident m the city and 
government. Oil the 12th June, pretty certain tidings 
were obtained that a force had crossed the ( ’ordillent 
about twenty-live leagues from Lima, but whether it 
was the main body, or merely a party detached to 
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A MUI.\I IV 

make a feint 01 f 

C °f "« ^ZZael |) '"' 1>0W ° f ,,rivl »g «ttle, 

‘he troops in ,) le MjghJ^^ '* #R, ’ eed ‘h« 
rison the Tons „ f ShWhood no* wanted, “ 

<«nip outside the c itv 7’ 7 °“ d 1,11,1 eu. 

Spaniards must advance Ac 7 TV' 5 ’ Which ' he 

It'rr 



1 ••ucuisuive 
L'nia, at i^pjace tailed the I 



and Buenos 4vr,.« while tllc Chilian 

« caw A7XTT e T" m ‘' th ' «*. 

• -nt tilt same time General Milln, 
del itched with about eighty dragoons of the GrZ 

Zz:r oa]o r he ^- 

diiie ? ; n ,m m desccndi, ‘g the Cor. 

■ his oflicet set off secretly by night, as he 

w.us afraid of being encumbered. by a number of 
young Englishmen who wished to accompany him. 

<Jn the ldth June the city began to be in 
greater confusion, though no certain intelligence 
could be collected : the government was packing 
up, and sending every thing to Callao, and many 
private families were also beginning to dispatch 
their goods thither. It was now expected that the 
congress would give up its power to the executive 
authorities, and dissolve itself, as in such general 
disorder it is impossible for a large body to act with 
etfect. I rode down to Callao to dine with Captain 
Prescott of his Majesty's ship Aurora, and on my ret urn 
in the afternoon J found the road crowded with the 
sick troops from the hospital in Lima proceeding to 
Callao : the least infirm were marching on loot, the 
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• A C> a>^ M ' ,l0nittKV T e ^ life • they ««« 
re "“ , "* e of ivi-ctched |ie8S 1,1 "J f uC ble that they 
* JieJly talf ttiii.nals, their lonfi 

Le obliged to lie fluently tot.ch.ng 
legs. nothing hot «k» 

the ground. i on the 1 tth June, 

General Milter sent »» ■ ^ h arro y was 

that there *•* ,loU , uut yct fallen in with it, 
advancing, though he * .. on mletcly knocked up : 
and that * ^ ^^Jgbt b. «* to 
he begged therefore^ by his friends to 

^irr^rntVhaaardonsdutywtth 
which he was entrusted. )Cr . 

ment to induce the congress to dissolve, hut now 
was put beyond doubt that the c.ty was eithu to b _ 
Zi up to the enemy, or to become the scene of 
bloody contention, terror was visible m every face. 
All thought only o f removing j some to Callao, and 
others, who bud no property in Lima, to TrUJullo. 
The dismay was the greater, as nobody could obtain 
mules for their conveyance, the government having 
laid au embargo on them all for the purposes of the 
state: even those houses particularly attached to 
government were not able to procure a licence for 
mules, and we were obliged to remain quiet till the 
public authorities had dispatched all their effects to 
Callao. The churches were stripped of their re- 
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lh * t0 .' ,ld >* ttin S *nt 

*o«day the ~ e t0 the 



*r^'Lk 

»ntil cries were JJf T 1,,tion > “«> il v„ V" 



HWay 



place 



te '7 mailed, Hnd Vet *£ At W 

l " ,tU o more P>opiti ous til r '’ e h 
meBt ™> Kivo Aeucrn Wttll >'gthe 



>Cva "cro. m’ r't’ 8 ‘ he e — 
stives proceeded alone tin, * .* ° f thc re presen. 

to be connected with the S. * / !s0nle, bU PP ose, l 

Li, " . ; 'rr 1 ' ■■ 

friends. the enn,mcc of their 

1 mde out this evening to tisit the r 1 , • 

17ol m d * eUCanlJ,ment, • Th * ground cho- wZ 

an open dry apace on the road from the city to Luria 
It lml been levelled by the Spaniards before , hr, 
eft Lima, as a place for exercising the troops; and cm 
the left side was a long whitened wall, with the figures 
of soldiers painted upon it, formerly used a. marks 
for the men to fire at. Beyond the wall were high, 
rugged, barren hills, the beginning of the Cordillera; 
and on the right the sea, at the distance of two 
leagues. Through the middle of this position ran 
the road to the seaport of Chorillos and to Limn, 
and about hall a mile in advance was the large estate 
and church of .San Borjas. It was occupied by au 
advanced guard, while the remainder of the troops 
were bivouacked in three divisions, and the staff of 
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. , e establish- 1 '^the 

0<-" c ' ai ^“iTiuilgc. ,llC m,mber ’ idercil tolerably 

6 r« 1 “sow: they — b o ttom those 1 
might be 3,000 different' 

Their uniform w.* ^ir caps leather, with the 
with different “ lour ’ ^ * u ,| yellow, r» inted 
Colombian coh.«». 1 ’> men i„ general were 
on „ cockade i.. fro^ J ad . er t01Iip;imea , and the 
short, excepting the g g , extraCtl0 n. 

?>KS ,izos, of ^“‘ Xarly ascertained that no battle 
It was nuwpictty ci ) , in number 

T ld 5 e 0 o’ , STeft'lbna for Chancay, twelve 
about 500, * . Trnxillo, for the be- 

•—T *"* “ M," >*» 

ascribed cowardice to the president; but I be 
that General Sucre had express orders from Bolivar 
to avoid a general action, and indeed his troops were 
not sufficient to cope with the Spaniards. It was 
well known that they were advancing with then- 
whole force in hopes of crushing the patriots at one 
blow, never dreaming of the expedition undei Santa 
Cruz to Intermedins. It was, besides, evidently the 
policy of the patriots to keep the Spaniards on the 
coast, where the men would either die trom the 
difference of the climate, or be enervated by the 
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“spart o Re 

*°* footing Cr «* would be m . fc . 

**re **»>' & could l T' i "'" *-^X? 
Sunday morning 1 hh "‘ 

we were allowed a 1 U ‘’ ' >y l^uta, 

abo,,t ^ 0r ty mules, and ) ln , • * nd Import f 

«f the h„„;: we 7Jd t ed thCm *• £ 

; ,,0,,t ‘V’ b "” k *. «nd aomefunt je 

t0 attewJ ‘hem through ^ ^ 

‘“unease sums of money were ft ° f Lltna * where 
tfuard for allowing \y„^ a , *" vxlorteJ by the 

« « L " , 1”. A, *» 

•w* I ««££££■£, 

- dJ y Wlcd With all kind* *r i • , * d Was hteim 

j-kasses! ll^tot V " ^ ,0adea '' 0,S£S > 

crowded with people yet thou* 86 **^ 8 ' Cal,ao Was 

business belonging to Mr. liobertson In'caHTh 
ondmg toiiad shelter on ship-board, which ££ Z 

ZZ T' H be p, ' efe, ' al ’ le to living- on shore. 

next ZT a l • C ° ntra(1icl0r J- wove brought 
next day from Lma : some said that the enemy was 

at the gates ; others again, hard of belief, stated that 
a ter al it was oidy a foraging party of the Spaniards, 
which was already on the retreat. 

I determined to go to Lima on the 1 7th, to 
learn if possible the real state of affairs. The road 
was still crowded as on the 15th ; but a greater mini- 
ber were on foot, half tainting on the road, particu- 
iariy the women, as it was utterly impossible to hire 
aunnals to carry them. 1 met thus circumstanced 
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native ST anises. 

r; ! ,-»« «“ «*■*“" J " v 

American Envoy. the r0!l d so completely 

About halt «<?> ible to proceed, am' 1 

blocked up that »t w.s The extreme 

was forced to brenk out ofh ^ J thc ch , /eo *, or 

pressure was occasions T ^ Ca }l a0 as prisoners 
city militia, conducting t concealed 

the poor native Spanurds^hoJ ^ ^ 

themselves m 1 '™*- - tbcse m ,scrab\e 

1-d i»**d ^ families. W 

Edition, when they held 

£* ScS Amoves, they' enjoyed all the riches 
of the laud: how often had they dashed a ongdrm 
verv road on their shewy horses, or loll 
lav to visit their cl, acra, or to take then 

diversion with their friends m llella \ ista . not 
miserable, footsore, half clothed, and goaded along 
by the muskets of mde militiamen, who had once 
looked up to them almost as a superior rare. 

On entering the city I found the streets deserted: 
in fact, the place was half emptied* and many respect- 
able families had entered the convents, for protection 
against expected outrages on the first arrival oi the 
royalist army. I visited such of my friends us in- 
tended to continue in Lima, consisting oi all those 
who had not in any way identified themselves with 
the patriot cause. Those merchants who had emi- 
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^traction, and Li T ?" £ro: - "<« of p r 

a massacre of about r T" " rtiul - v ri,, > tiered torrinT 

=--5aS=a^Sa 

0,1 ^plication. be S^nted to them 

^bont four o’clork in ,1 „ 

,eave of my friends, and 8ft ° mno ' , > having taken 
Captain Prescott of the a ur “ ' ,ffieial letter to 

requesting him to come “ la merchants, 
the Spaniards, 1 set olT a tn n€ S<*«ie with 

-in, then e Wc d f ZS STS ^ ”*** 

zfit m-X";.; 

, JUf ' 1 ' le fe.«e of the principal fort, a soldier threw 

^::r n i ,,cad ‘ a,ui ***** ™ - 

hud of more than 100 horses, which they had seised. 
Aly first impulse was to draw my pistol and shoot the 
fellow, I was so exasperated at being hauled off the 
road so unceremoniously ; and I had actually levelled 
it with the intention of blowing his brains out, when 
luckily the president of the republic came up, and 
ordered the soldiers to let me go, at the same time 
apologizing for the treatment I had received. 
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sEi^ un Which w aa 

. lhcre a n actoft y -nny " 

I«'“> ml, 'Tto '.v go«^ en ; ey imm e- 

always resort* to \ vant ed horse*. illha . 

of '"^ l ; U ‘ y ; i „ proclamation, ^''"g ol time 

*r? z£i - ** :!“—'»> «•*'» 

person ; returning thcn.tl^ of tins aibt 

carrying off the horse. ^ w bo earned 

trary proceeding waa, th ntfieer, 

n0 regular order t wo putting the «•»»"* 

seized horses nod ui even force them 

into their own pockets . 7 off tUc an imal S 

way into private premises, and j 
from the stables. 
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CHAPTER XX r. 

Sf * te of CaWno.^Enir- 

Character of Ceiu ril & * ° f tl,C S P anish 
Tr,,xi|| 0 ._, u ^-Dep,, ture 

""•ftgema fr n , u i. illra 



7"> ir '>« Li,„,_ 

" f tile (.Ohgunj fM 



I fock 



as to he 
in front of 



,CNn the *"*»* of Callao so ohoL-cl 

ZT imP T bh - M th ‘ -'—del 

partiZ C ^ V 7 tCa ; ntn «nga * 

co„ stm 

St uck »n the ground, were built along the Z Tore 

ZtlT r° fthe f0,tS - Pr ~ "ere already 
■' 1 1111 ' e £K s sixpence each, small rolls six- 
pence, anti meat, which was m0 st plentiful, about one 
sh.llmn; per pound. My family moved to-dav on 
oard the Medway, East Indiaman, the same vessel 
in which we had sailed to Lima. Though she was 
dreadfully crowded, yet it was preferable to being on 
•shore, where wc had every reason to think, iron) the 
filth and the number of the lower classes of people, 
that a pestilence would ere long hreak out. 

Captain Prescott went to T.ima next morning, 
and I was shewn a note from General Miller, in 
which he said that the advanced guard of the 
Spaniards had reached San IJorjas, where, as before 
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fr<5 r deu 4N ° s ‘ 

no TAl,f 1 Sucre had been 



time a *«*"* rtress white, 
,,, was nn India-. «" d _ UttU intclli- 

jvitli blue facing 5 



placed- 
the enemy } 



m.u Tnd. r .7" Utt)e intclli- 

. he could g iv consisted of 

d"^ * 1 that the army con*i*™ 

he supposed tb ftern00 n «* had 

men- Towacds the a Lima - 

that a Wyof ” 0 o °; t ^’ frunt of the fort, « 

and, as wc wctc l0 °^mbiun forces filing down fro 
could perceive the Colomw* Cal i 8( > from then 

Eli. « * Sied in three columns 

position at the Fmo they^ ^ ^ night underthe 
au d finally took up > P advanced guard on 

guns of Callao, leaving a 

the higli road near c a t0 pay a 

, wont to the fort on dte ^ 

b. *«..4me «r» 

favourable opportunity it wou a , 

U™ .b, ,1 Il«. I.W « 4«™ ds 

by tl.e Spaniards, as a compensation for sparing the 
property of the emigrants from I-nna : viz. 40,000 
yards of cloth, 3,000,000 dollars, and 3,000 stand of 
anus. He said that he returned only a verbal answer, 
that they might come to Callao, and take them if 



they could. 

In the evening I went to look at the encampment 
of the Colombian rifle regiment, stationed under an 
angle of the forts. The men were lying in square 
on the hank of shingles which formed the glacis, 
without tents ot covering of any kind. Most of the 
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J>n riches or congress. 



were u . 

Colombia. Thev slpm ' ad *'" T< -' d several year, j„ 
ordered to retreat from ‘‘tl W,} ’ en,ied at being 

• 0dn f thp ™«n y. and said 

tonied to fight the S. i . ’ “ d “ " “ecus, 

if Bolivar had St T * ^ *>« 

M «. 4z^' “r * •*’ ,b "“ M w “ i > 

continued mv walk i- . 11 U encan, Pment [ 

runs south fL c Xapal 2f" f ^ *“* 

S^* 1 .*"* ** n- by 

0 site has every appearance of having been once 
built upon ; it is covered with masses of brickwork 
and the tops of walls which have been nearSy l£ 
lo« ed U p are stl] f visible. There are also 'several 
vaults, above ground, said to have been churches, 
into which are thrown the dead bodies of the garri- 
son. On passing over them I found the stench” hor- 
rible, corpses remaining half exposed in all the differ- 



ent .stages of putrefaction, some clothed, ami some 
naked. 

The intrigues of the congress against Riva Aguero, 
which had slumbered during the last few days of 
confusion, now began to break out again, and a 
person was soon found to be their leader and champion. 
General Sucre, to whom Bolivar had given a limited 



command of the Colombian troops until his arrival, 
is a young man of a good military appearance, parti- 
cularly on horseback, who has distinguished himself 
in Colombia. He commanded the troops at the 
battle of Quito, driving the Spaniards completely 
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out of the province ; but I should nevertheless take 
him to be a better politician than a soldier, and as 
he is an active intriguer he is n match for Hiva 
Aguero. 

The congress began to turn their eyes towards 
him, that he might support their cause against the 
president, whom they wished to depose. General 
Sucre is of a very silent habit in company, but his 
countenance has the air of thought, and he is very 
industrious and clever with his pen. He u also 
ambitious, and the view* of congress seemed to chime 
in exactly with his own ideas of aggrandisement. 
He consequently was easily led into their measures, 
which at the same time paved the way to the abso- 
lute authority which he wished to secure to Bolivar 
when he should arrive. In the first instance, he 
made complaint* to the congress of had management 
within the fortresses — that the provisions, ammuni- 
tion, &c. were wasted, and the troops badly supplied. 
They were greedily listened to by many of the mem- 
bers, who now held their sittings in a small chapel 
in Callao, and they appointed General Sucre governor 
of the castles. This proceeding nettled Riva Aguero. 
who was at this period living in them. General 
Sucre, however, did not stop here ; for he further 
represented that his measures for carrying on the 
war- were crippled by being overruled by the pres.- 
dent, who knew nothing of military affairs. A long 
and very hot debate took place in congress in wmsc- 
quence, in the course of which the partisans of Bm 
Aguero made a firm stand ; but his enemies were 
° t 2 
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100 numerous, a ,,,i it 

Su ere should have th C “'. ned tlmt Oen era) 

■ [ t,,e y™ ,e a„d 



cnmmuud of that part o 7 " ' “' Kl 
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oursc unf n« „..J , IS vote 



of 
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p-ess ro S ^“r/the W, “ ° ffida ' no ‘“*con! 
passports. The confess*' UhT ’ . a " d '' equesti,, S hi 8 
Hon, accepted / m ° mC,lt ’ s ^ 

f° W ' ,ither ! >c liked, at sOoilaslie hadZh mT ‘° 
>»s accounts, and ddivcYed nn Z U1> 

in his possession. P P " bhc ^ *«■ 

However, on the very next day. the congress 
^ determined to remove themselves JZ 
of government to Trnxillo, they reappointed 
Kna Aguero, requesting him to go with them. 
Ulb hlcnds P c ™««Mled bun to consent to this arrange- 
ment > aml Genera] ‘Sucre was left in Callao with 
the command of the forces. The congress and pre- 
sident embarked on the 2<3th June, and numbers of 
emigrants accompanied them. I have thus, in some 
degree, forestalled my narrative, in order to preserve 
entire the course of intrigues between liiva -Agucro, 
Sucre, and the congress, which afterwards led to 
such a melancholy issue for the peace of Peru. I 
shall now resume my narrative where 1 left it. 

On the 19th June, two transports arrived with 
U)0 men from Guayaquil, and Bolivar was everyday 
expected. In the evening wo were alarmed by a 
report that Lima was in flames ; all the inhabitants 
ran out of Callao to see it, and certainly a number 
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of fil es were observed in every direction, end many 
ceil fill urns were afloat concerning the caosc of them . 

' Those who had house* and property in Lima felt 
certain that such was the fact ; hut many others 
u ere persuaded to the coutrary, and the lights turned 
out to proceed only from the tires of the Spanish 
army encamped between Lima and Callao, 

As soon as morning arrived on the GOth, we per- 
ceived that the enemy lmil taken up their position 
on a range of artificial hills, the remains of buildings 
or burial-places of the ancient Indians. It was a 
well chosen spot, front whence they could ^c every 
thing which was passing in Callao. General Miller 
went out on a reconnoitring party so close to a 
body of the Spaniards, that he was able to converse 
with them, and one of the officers told him in mere 
iokc that he (the Spanish officer) was willing to 
join General -Miller ; that he was of the black regi- 
ment of Arequipa, and that the whole hod, was ot 
the same opinion. This declaration was 
stood by one of the dragoons under General M.lln. 
who immediately galloped back to the tort with he 
intelligence, that the regiment of A«W had 
deserted and was coming up the road to jmn he 
patriots. 1 had advanced with my glass about 
mile along the road, as far as Bella Wa. to **» 
what I could, and 1 heard a most discordant uproar 
in Callao : turning back I observed the whole popu- 
lation pouring out it. front of the «s'>s ^fiy 
like bees from a hive, when they an m ,. 

swarming. As soon us my first surprise was over, 



of .InlT, -!,u! f C t cli,, “' lllr "M ■oilier „i j 0 j. 
,ear “ tho good news. Wlirrl?' h T n , ed bwk to 

‘ ,,em ? Aft they coming ?» .?£,, *>« 

" hat coming ?” I naturally replied T1 , ? " 

.7 ^ f “ Jst hiformatioi. that had i eacS' 7" ® ,VC 
the dragoon. Near tl, caet * them by 

TJ™ c tl*T l from tl,e cuemy * while tUe rtm ^ 

j 1 ' veie embracing each other with ex 

C anmt.ona of Q ue dlafiUz , .. -\ vilut ft j d ' 

mortal al ctiemigQ / •< What a ZJL 
to the enemy!” fn the meanwhile came up a 
soiling dragoon or two who knew noth mg about 
■t I and at last an officer, w ho had gone forward to 
ascertain the truth, returned with the intelligence 
that it was a mistake. The whole scene was changed 
iu an instant, and the president and every one silently 
sneaked home disappointed and half conscious * hat a 
foolish figure they had cut. 

A vessel came in to-day from Ariea, with dis- 
patches from General Santa Cruz, dated the 9th 
June, stating that all the vessels had arrived safely 
iu port ; and that the troops, owing to good accorm 
uiodution in the transports, were remarkably healthy. 

1 he expedition had landed and vvas well received 
by ihe inhabitants, and a salute was fired by all the 
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forts of Callao consequence. To-day a'»» a eon- 
tl . ttC , was entered into by some EngU.li and foreign 
merchants, to furnish ships. 4c. to transport 3,000 
men, with provisions for forty days, on a secret ex- 

i»ecl it ion. . 

As the vessel ray family was on board was taken 

u „ as one of tl.e transports, 1 was obliged to move 
out of it, and after searching among the .hipping 
mid houses, 1 could find no place in which we could 
take shelter. 1 had indeed in my possession an 
order from D. Andres Kivoredo for a house ot U» 
in Callao 1 hut an officer already occupied it, and l 
did not wish to Live on shore, as alarms were frequent 
at night of the Spaniards entering the town. 

An Englishman practising as a surgeon m Lima 
having ridden out to view the Spanish camp, requested 
leave of Cautcrac to come down to Callao to visit 
some patients. Permission being granted, a party wits 
dispatched to conduct him to the advanced guards 
of the patriots near Holla Vista. As t is »« e 
first communication wc had had from the city since 
the Spaniards entered it, we were of course anxious 
to hear the news. He stated that the Spanish force 
consisted of about 5,000 or 6,000 men, of which 
perhaps 2,000 might be in Lima,— that the Eng is 
had as vet been respected, though nothing was deter- 
mined concerning their property, -that the Cab. 
had raised 300,000 dollars, chiefly by plundering the 
churches of the little silver that remained, -and tha 
the enemy knew nothing of the expedition o Santa 
Cruz until they arrived in Lima, hour English 
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ENCU *n oeserters. 
sailors, who had l* e „ t „, 

Came ''n as deserters Th ^Tr “ Ar ' Ca ' •«*» 
patriot hrie „„ th „ ' ^ y ha ' 1 for "»eriy left „ 

'Vnish cavalry • h ut ,1™** ’ ''" d '"to th e 

'ice, and determined to T B °‘ ** ° f the - 

tmi *r- They estimated Z roSJ^ ^ ° PP ° r - 

8 -°°0 men; and they added til * “ Bbout 
Spaniards „ ol ,|j d ’ • , j ’ 8t man y ° r the 

After considerable difficult* T «U • V 

z“-«rw 

■ man and removed on board. She was completely 
u and we were of course compelled to pTup 
lth man y conveniences. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Interviews of C.plmo Prescott Witt Canteroc-Cb^tter of 
C'auterac .uJ of fienernls Long., Miller. and Holet-V e.gaed 
muck upon Callao-New F.vpcdition to Intermedws. 



C trr, UN PnEscoTTretumcd from the Spanish camp 

u, Callao on the S3d June, having had two interviews 
with Canterac. The first was in consequence of 
that General demanding from the city the sum ot 
850,000 dollars, to be paid before four o’clock in the 
afternoon: it was utterly impossible to raise the sum 
in the given time, aud Captain Prescott, on behalf ot 
the English merchants, endeavoured to induce him to 
lessen his demand. He found Canterac polite, but 
determined : he said that if the English would send 
their property to his camp, it should be protected, 
but that while it was in the city, it must take its 
chance. After much unpleasant conversation, Can- 
terac was nevertheless gained over by the gentle- 
manly behaviour and strong reasoning of Captain 
Prescott, and he altered his resolution : about 150,000 
dollars were paid at the time specified, but l never 
learn whether the whole claim was subsequently 
enfnered. Captain Prescott in the last interview, the 
precise object of which 1 do not remember, wa- 
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GEN EHAL canterac. 

^ camainei 

8ea * 9 ' snJ a cu.s, 0 f French ,vi,,e. °‘' tW ° *» 

not a F.wch.Tanby hirth^?- C ^ i0n ' lf hel * 
1'vceii the annies 0 f B, 16 stl ' l, Sg)e be- 

latter, and served as a colonel, while hv „ 

STtir M t r‘ ln W8S fighti,1K 0,1 

rov P ' l h T hC tl ’° <,ps dcposed the late Vice, 
mv Pezuela n„ the ground of incompetence. Can- 

terac was very active, and being next in command 
to La .Serna, when that officer was made Viceroy by 
he army, he toot the situation of General oV the 
lot ces. He ts a good officer, and understands mili- 
tary tactics ; but I have been told that he is person- 
ally by no means a brave man : certain it is, that be 
is not so much liked by the troops as Valdez, who is 
a more dashing and daring commander. He is short 
in his person, of a fair complexion, with a long thin 
sandy heard. All the officers wear their beards ; and 
it is said that, on their first retreat from Lima, they 
vowed never to shave until they returned victorious. 
Whatever be the cause, as they are often exposed to 
violent changes of climate, they assert that the hair 
affords a very useful defence to their faces. 

About ten o’clock on the morning of the 26th, we 
were much surprised by hearing a cannonading from 
the forts. I immediately took a boat, aud went od 
shore. 1 found Callao in a ferment, and full of 
troops, as it was expected that the .Spaniards intended 
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feigneu attack. 

. , I mounted a flat-rooted house 

t0 storm the ptaM; which commanded thu 

,n the back ot the “ yar ds from the breasW. 

whole scene, as . frolll this place I coul 

work connecting the iert ^ 1 observed 

see all the arrangemcn - different quarters, all 

*• and the »hu* f 

t hc forts and b „!*„* 500 strong, at * L 

ment. ot B uun0 ' _y . ^ and t hq Urge tort 

breast-work connecting had also 

o»' Real Felipe • ^ he tow ^ ^ ^ 0 f 

been thrown do«m ,f necessary, 

making a more effectual re Vista, 

■ n ***S£Sr: sSi ** -- 

where it « » jL was in a kind of orchard 

warned ataudmg. which I could pel- 

defended by a low 

ceive the >*hite caps W a» 

SnSSS32^>as£ 

l 

the forts, as the position of the patriots was so strung, 
and their farces could not he much inferior to those 
of the Spaniards; and it turned out that Untenic 
wished if possible to provoke them out ot their ue- 
fences, to engage him upon open ground. 

About half way between Bella Vista and the 
principal fort of Callao, there is a wooden cross 
mounted ou a stoue pedestal; and at this point 
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General Miiler x v li^ , 

Kol «. fell in «’n,h ll.c SnT'To *"" 6 " ith C ' ol <*n*l 

scroll in rj-r I,kc< v n thc ,oyaiist ***<* 

“ «*- - «P~« e»m»«nd '" 

4X a ‘T 1 CXCepti,lg 0,1 attUfd s «vico, * he h" 

V f' PO,SOnS at <liff0rcn ' ^' h - hi. rage! 

A ku ,1 of romantic friendship existed between bL* 

mutually saved the lives of each other at a time when 
an order had been given on both sides that all F U 
soners should be shot. 1 

general Wilier is an Englishman, and served 
ill the Peninsular war as a lieutenant of artillery : lie 
joined .San Martin in Chili, and commanded the 
marines of Lord Cochrane at the storming of 
\ aid i via, where he was most severely wounded. He 
sailed in San Martins expedition to Peru with the 



ranlc of major, and led one body of' troops destined 
for the attack of Pisco, while his friend and country- 
man Colonel Charles commanded the other/* The 
place was carried by them against a very superior 
force, hut Miller and Charles both fell in the 
moment of victory : they were laid in the same tent, 
but Miller survived his friend, who died of his 
wounds. lie has suffered dreadfully in the cause of 
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1 having been blown up while mixing 

imlependen . n ulMld of San Lorens®, at the 

combustibles ^ ^ WlJcVa ding Callao and 

time Lord C Spanish vessels by fire 

endeavouring lo desl.oy P day. 

inns On that occasion Mule* lay 

lmut a feature in his face being discernible, and 
"'J fed through a quill. Ho has besides lost the use 

and founder, which is the highest rank of San 
Martin’s Order of the Sun at tl.e age of twen y- 
,eveu He is an excellent officer for dangerous 
services 5 brave, prompt, and active. The royalists 
have great respect for him, and arc more atraul oi 
him than of any other leader in the patriot ser- 
vice. He is well acquainted with Peru, and much 
liked by the natives, so that he has been able to sus- 
tain himself in an enemy’s country with a small 
force. His person is tall and gentlemanly, Ins man- 
ners attractive, mild, and unassuming. 

Colonel Rolet is a Frenchman, and a bold intrepid 
officer, having performed the most perilous enter- 
prises in a gallant manner. He has spent a great 
part of his life in the midst of revolution, and was 
imprisoned in Spain for his opinions. I believe he 
joined San Martin before his invasion of Chili, but ol 
this fact 1 am nut positive. He was in the expedition 
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PeTU ; arul a,lr ' n S Son Martin’s operation* 0It 
ne coast, he greatly distinguished himself: at the 
cad uf a small body of cavalry he surprised the 
enemy in every situation. He is an excellent guerilla 
leader, but has not generally shown sufficient consi- 
deration for the peaceable inhabitants. His life has 
been full of adventures, ami his conversation consists 
very much of anecdotes of his services. After the 
occupation of lk-o by the patriots, when Arenales 
lmd defeated the Spanish General O’lleilly, who 
held the town, Captain Rolet was sent as a llag of 
truce to the Spanish head-quarters at Xauja. On 
his return he came to Reyes, a town twelve leagues 
from Pasco, inhabited by Indian herdsmen, all zealous 
patriots. They mistook his dress for that of n royalist 
officer, and took him prisoner. He produced his 
pass, which not one of them could read and not- 
withstanding his assertions that he was on their 
side, they bound him hand and foot, stripped him 
of every thing, and each gave him a bloXv for a 
“ tna/dito godo next morning after repealing the 
same treatment they carried him out in order to 
shoot him, when luckily a Montontrv officer entered 
the town, who recognized and saved him. 

While these three officers were conversing toge- 
ther, Cantcrac had advanced u considerable way from 
Bella Vista, with a single orderly dragoon, to recon- 
noitre the castles ; and remained about a quarter of 
H „ hour within shot, sitting on his horse with his 
telescope in his hand, and dressed in a White pone o 
aud straw hat. 
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• i in the afternoon, two light 
About three o clc sma u fort to dis- 

cmnpontes niHrcln t o'' attacked with their 

bayonets, and ^ ^ the two com- 

withdrew his forces. though 

rr,rC-’^“ Si “"” a 

„™d„i »». -it* V™* t " 

ball which fell into u mass ot their left wi g, • 

Ikiu Vto too tal 

the appearance of having suffered a cannonade. 

A vessel arrived to Jay from Valparaiso, bringing 
accounts of the dreadful gale from the north, <m the 
9th June, by which fourteen vessels were drivcnon 
shore and lost, and many more damaged, 
storm occasioned the delay of an expedition htt.ug 
out at Valparaiso to join Sauta Cruz, as the tians- 
ports which were to have* conveyed the troops were 
lost, and in them many of the arms and accoutre- 
incuts which had been already shipped. 

The government and merchants were now ac- 
tively engaged in fitting out another expedition to 
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its * nud, ^ s » vv ^ ,e the Spanish army wqs inactive i n 
amp before Callao. About 3,000 men Wer 
desunort for this service in two divisions, ! 
under General Miller, and the other under -Vive 
ratio: they were chielly Colombians; and Genet* i 
Sucre was to sail as soon after them as possible, i,, 
order to take the command in chief. The first divi 
Sion under General Miller departed on the ad July 
and the other about the 7th of the same month, hi 
the mean time the town had been frequently alarmed 
during the night by desperate skirmishes outside the 



walls between the advanced guard of the patriots and 
the Spanish cavalry. 

As soon as Canterac had intelligence o £ tlie sailing 
of General Miller’s division, lie despatched General 
Valdez with a body of troops to oppose him ; and it 
was confidently reported by deserters and others 
from Lima, that the main body of the royalists would 
speedily break up from its position and retreat. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Journey toTtuxillo-H»«ho and 

colty in procoring l.nro«-Cnonlry <« 
anil the Sandy lJerorts- 

On the 8th July a vessel being »V>out to pr-oeeed 

toTmx.Uo.and having some business to transact wit 
the president and congress, I waited up<* i Oener^ 
Sucre, and received his despatches. I then em- 
barked on board the schooner Carmen, « small 
coasting vessel. We were to have sailed tn the 

“4 a. »» «w *; r“* t* 

« , .0 *« 0 . 0 - »« 

of the Chimborazo, Columbian brig o wav, 

Ramsay came on board and directed us not to start 
at night, orders to the contrary hav mg been given 
in consequence of the recent escape ot some per.on. 

nd”3“ -hr C— >■ 

niained on board, taking his grog with the captain 
and mate of the Carmen, and all three getfng * 
little intoxicated, a quarrel ensued, which cnl* 
the seizure of the mate by a party of marines, 1 nou ht 
on board by the lieutenant. He was carr,L ‘ 
Chimborazo, hut in an hour was rgturned by Cap 

M 
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huacho and 

p"' Ra ” 1sa >-' . s ' ld «t «bout four in the 
^ armen set sail. 



morning t b e 



After a very uneomfortabJc voyage of two , 1 .„ 
niu two nights, though the distance is not more than 
thirty leagues, I found that we were approach^ 
that part of the coast where Iluacho i situate/ 
rhe whole country, as we skirted along it, appeared 
a succession of high sand hills, and a heavy smf 
bioke on rocks. We crossed the fine bay of S a 
lmas, in which San Martin's fleet lay at the time 
his array was on this part of the coast; and, round, 
tng a bluff headland, we got into a small bay, near 
to which stands the town of Huacho. T was by 
this time so completely sick of the vovage, that 
I determined to leave the Carmen and proceed 
by land, if it were practicable. I therefore disem- 
barked with my servant on the 11th, leaving my 
luggage to go by sea. The surf even in this bas- 
is so high, as to make it very unpleasant and some- 
times unsafe to land. A boat cannot approach near 
the shore on account of the shallowness of the water, 
but the Indians carry passengers on their backs. 

From the landing-place there is about half a mile 
of turf beach, watered by little streams trickling 
down from the lull, which here approaches so near 
the sea as merely to leave this narrow slip. On the 
top of tli is elevation is placed the town of Huacho, 
one of the most miserable places I saw in the 
country. The suburbs consist ot Indian huts, built 
of interwoven canes, with flat roofs covered by a 
kind of mat, oy which is sometimes spread a little 
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, T S INHABITANT#. 

, TI.C Indian* of the town are lor the moat 

J. fishTramn a stout hardy rare, fat. plump, and 
pai-t fisherme , f c;4 tures of rather a me- 

good nature , mi g manufactured of u 

khid'of^ rush! >n taitatiou of those of Jipijapi. n ®** 
Guayaquil, but inferior ; these, as well at . sugar cases, 
are chilly made by the women and children, uh 
squat down at work in front «f then hou^. The 
Indians both male uud female, wear their black ban 

". and strained hack off 

> i ,1 which hanu> down the back, 

iilaited into one I ail, wnicn 11411 b . . c * 

l' oth sexes arc dressed in coarse blue doth of the 
country, the men wearing jackets and large oose 
breeches, open at the knees, which reach however 
nearly as low as the ankles. The women have short, 
sleeved shifts of blue cloth, open at the bosom, and 
heavy quilted blue petticoats, fulled all round, and 
so long that you cannot sec their feet. Both men 
aI „l women place a coloured worated girdle round 
the waist, which they esteem a great ornament. 
The higher class of Indiau women have a garment 
under their coarse woollen shift, made oflinen, with 
a finely worked bosom, the neck being always left 
bare. The children, if they are not quite naked, 
wear small blue shirts. 

The better part of the town consists of a plaza. 
and two or three streets ; the houses here are huilt 
more substantially, but there is a great want of clean- 
liness in the whole town. The fine dust in the 
streets is absolutely over the shoes, and the buildings 
being of mud and not whitewashed, have a very 

M 2 



houses. 



UH 



“f, . on " hull the inhabitants sit and sinnk 
Hie interior consists usually of two iln te. r „ on , s J* 
whole extent of the bunding; behind these are 
two, or three bed-rooms, and at the back of them J 

rZ ’ r r ; This ‘-n and its neighbour 

famous for having been for a long time the head 
quarters of San Martin. His army here suffered 
dreadfully from disease, about 2,000, out of 4,<X)0 
men he brought from Chili, having died in their 



quarters. 

Finding that there was no post for furnishing 
horses, I went to the governor uf the town, who 
was sitting in a dirty room amidst a pile of dusty 
papers. As soon as I mentioned my request to be 
furnished with horses towards Tnixillo, lie seemed 



as much disconcerted as if I had demanded his 
money, breaking out into loud exclamations. At 
last I heard that Colonel Luvalle, who was in com- 
mand of the troops in the neighbourhood, consisting 
of the Granadei os a Cnvallo , and of the 11th regi- 
ment of infantry, had taken all the horses, and that 
I must therefore apply to him. I waited upon him 
accordingly, and he politely made out a passport to 
Truxillo, placing the horses of the state at my dis- 
posal, and enjoining the lieutenant-governors of the 
towns on the road to afford me every” accommodation 
and assistance. I now therefore hoped to get on 
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comfortably, and “rryinR my passport to the go- 
vernor, begged that I might have two good home, 
hn myself and servant immediately. 1 now disco- 
voted" that the “ horse, of the stale” were.hoseo 
thl . poor people, who owned some miserable beast, 
net worth carrying offby the Granadaos a Covallo 
Me sent for the Alcalde, an Indian without shoes or 
storking,, hut nevertheless, being in office, a torma 
dignified personage (with a large hat of blue an 
white reed, which he thought ertremidyfine^d 
with a staff to add to his importance), anil after a 
consultation, during which 1 found it - 

tremely .Uffict.lt to procure any horse, at all, much 
less .rood ones, the niinistros or runner- of the 
Alcalde were sent to press into the servue any thing 

thev could get. , 

After waiting a considerable tune, two or three 
miserable creatures, with raw backs, and whose points 
(though not their good one,) were very discernible, 
were brought for my choice •, the governor mtormmg 
mc that they were to go merely one league to Ilu- 
aura, where I should obtain plenty of good horses. 
He wanted, in fact, to get rid of me at any rate and 
under the circumstances I can hardly Marne him. 
As there was only one saddle and bridle, the diffi- 
culty now was to get horse furniture for my servant. 
I inquired if “ the state” had any, and I was told 
where 1 could buy au old saddle, for which I paid 

double the value, hut I could nowhere procure a 

bridle or stirrups. The ministros of the Alcalde wer 
therefore again set to work, and took a bn ° 
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poor woman’s horse, to whom however I pai< i „ . 
ame rate as Tor the saddle. At last we nmu,,,'^ 
hav lng pressed a stoat Indian into ourserv,” ' 

SeTow " a g ' ,i<1C ' ,0 bri, ’ e ,ht Cl 

f * h °" eVCr * 50 °" overtook an acquaintance 
our road, and got up behind him. S 8 

T),e Indiana of former generations have taken 
advantage of every stream from the Cordillera aa a 
leading it front its source in numberless rilThm* 
used it ,n the most economical manner to irrigate 
the land j and the whole coast of Peru, from theDeirt 
Atacama, which divides it from Chili, to its 
northernmost boundary, is a dry sandy waste ex- 

" h . eTC somc river f«wn the mountains de- 
h f s 0 ‘he sea. I„ , ts neighbourhood the most 
beautiful verdure and luxuriant vegetation is pro- 
duced, the sod being usually a deep black mould. 
The valley which divides Iiuacbo from Huaura is 
well watered, and is very delightful, and seems little 
less than a paradise, compared with the barren nioun- 
tains that confine it. The enclosures are small, and 
are divided by green hedges covered with creepers, 
and diversified by trees bearing fruit of the richest 
colours, the yellow orange, the green ehirimoya, the 
clustering banana, and the purple grape : they are 
filled, besides, with birds of the most beautiful 
plumage, while the plaintive dove of Peru, which 
lias a different note from that of Europe, adds its 
swett voice to the enchantment of the scene. The 
crops ot these rich gtid well cultivated enclosures arc 
the nundioca root, the high aud bright Indian corn, 
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hioli i» the universal food of the 
rice, end hu-ei ". " Tlie effect, however, of 

cattle throughout • h destroye d by the 

this beautiful scenery huts of the inha. 

wretched appearance ot the y 



bitsmts. A «ta*ed by a temporary 

’fhe town ot Huaura bottom 

seen, but it "as d • ■ J l is sma U and 

tbC 

^2pa. sLt being tolerably well built, with houses 
!n the same style as the best of those in Huacho 
has also a good church, and, standing on n lull, 
has a beautiful view towards the bay of t. almas. 

I was sadly disappointed on applying to the go- 
vernor (who had been with Colonel Lavnlle in the 
morning, and had received orders to forward me), to 
find that he had not been able to provide horses of 
any kind ; so that I was obliged to take the wretched 
animals we rode as far as Supc, seven leagues di- 
stant ; though, to do the poor beasts justice, they bad 
carried us better than we expected. I hired a fresh 



guide, and we proceeded as well as we were able. 

The country for about a league beyond the town 
continued fertile and cheerful ; hut it then changed 
to a succession of sandy plains and hills, named in 
Peru pampas sin agua , plains without water. Over 
these dreary wastes there is not the slightest appear- 
ance of vegetation, and, in many places, beds of pure 
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Such 13 thc «•* 

the Bay Of Salinas triumr if ,0n °!. theCountr y> 

which * found near it and ILTT ™ the 8,111 
s»Wablc brand, of trade T| h °T>. " V " y fu »' 

t~*- -"od t He c ;;;t J ; :' ough , th - 

foot trade worn in the sand or ’ 0 „ the Tl! * ^ # 
J4> everywhere strewed withthp ° cks ’ ai *d it 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



■ tl , , he govemor-Barr^cn, 

Snpe — SwpP er nrrriculture — Indian nuu» 

ktiviica-P«^ vian ^ nCUU 

0 f the coast and country. 



and its river ■ 

f a „d description 



jT was d '' S ^ whence' ’we" could merely see the 
seii.ly rii ge, than the grounding sand. 

\“E wmding’nmong tall hedges, which completely 
excluded what glimmering of light we might othei- 
wiac have enjoyed, we came into an open space, 
where, from the barking of hundreds of dogs, 1 knew 
we had reached the vicinity of the town. It. had its 
■plaza, where the church and governor’s house were 
situated : the rest of the town consisted of mud- 



houses like those of Huacho, and cane-huts of the 
Indians. It stands about a mile from the sea, 
and carries on a coasting trade with Lima and 
Truxillo. 

On presenting my passports the lieutenant-go- 
vernor invited me into his house, and said that his 
family had retired into the interior with every 
thing valuable and moveable, as the royalists had 
been expected. Wc were soon joined by the 
Marquis di Cam Munoz, who had emigrated from 
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Indian chupe. 



t hanoay, where he had estates, to Barranca on 
e#euc ' ,0U ' S "P e : >>« had with him a few ,l c ’ / 
ants, armed with spears; all the gentlemen i„ T 
country raising bands of guerillas, as well to an ' 
the enemy as to defend their own habitations Tk 
governor of Supe had held the office while the 
•Span tards maintained their authority, and was am 
timwd in ii by the patriots. 

Not having eaten uuy'thing since I left the vessel 
in the morning, I was not sorry to see the supper 
placed on the table, consisting of chupe and hashed 
lowl, Chupe is a good dish, borrowed originally 
from tbc Indians, and composed offish, eggs, cheese, 
and potatoes, stewed together. The guests sit round 
it, and with their own spoons help themselves to 
whatever they like best in it. Plates arc not used, 
though one was laid for me out of compliment. After 
supper some sweetmeats were produced, in a small 
wooden box, accompanied by a pitcher of clear water. 
The Jiciitenant-govemor apologized for having no 
lied for me, but. he placed a good soft pellon or rug 
upon the table, and, with my saddle for a pillow, I 
should have slept remarkably well if I had not been 
almost devoured by the fleas, which swarm particu- 
larly on the coast. 

At nine o'clock on the morning of the 11th July, 
having had considerable difficulty in procuring horses, 
which at last were about as bad as those of yesterday, 
1 started, having first had a little egg-flip with the 
padre , or parish priest, who lived next doof, and 
evidently understood making it. We had not pro- 
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lM RliAN'CA. 

V, r>n the old 

, , the town "hen ^ frmIl weak- 

CC ‘: tenant -ode U* J ccre „.ony, entered a 

,ny ‘ we therefore, w> tho “ feeding, took 

the valley end town o met the governor, a 

same description * wh o invited me to 

gentlemanly man, on ho the town, on 

Ur- -w. *<'“* “ 

be brought us. E » ith c h 0C0 lnte and 

t0 t ' sat? Martin and therefore knew many persons 
wUhwhom^l' 1 was acquainted. After breast t « 
horses (which certainly were very good ones) being 
icady for the next stage to Guannay, he insisted o 
accompanying me as far as the river, m order to see 
me safely across it. The road thitlicr lay through 
large cultivated fields, with tapias or mud-fences, not 
those beautiful flourishing hedges 1 admired so much 



in the valley of lluaura. 

The river of Barranca is approached by a preci- 
pitous descent down a high bank ot large pebbles 
and earth : as this was the dry season, it merely con- 
sisted of three separate torrents about an deep as the 
saddle, but unsafe, as the bed is composed of im- 
mense round stones, which afford the horse a very 
uncertain footing : the breadth of the channel alto- 
gether may be more than a quarter of a mile, and 



J’ATJVII.C*. 

"hen rain* f n j] in t . p 

running f ur ; ou | , er» it is completely^ 

-id even rjrf/,; « lo »S with it tree , 

it howe" r ; 0 ; h ; t tr r ■* fr cra,ly 

"ver it, but many h ”“ iT""?** > '. winimin S Ww, 
^ eavt, been lost in. llie 

2hf opposite Side of the river is ] m , " ttcm l>‘ 

covered with bushes ibr some di t gr ° Und - 

horses wade for , considerable way up toTheir^ J“ 
in water. The I o , ‘ 1 u inc,r middles 

CBme *■ fi"“ *«*» esta^'LlongLgVa^oble'n'' 6 

who resides m Spain, whose brother, an old rovalisT 
■ved on the spot. The high road passes through the 
, and as a gentleman came from Barranca, 
and was going as far as Pativilca with me, he slopped 
to speak with the old planter. It is a remarkably 
fine estate, haymg its chapel and buildings all e n- 
dosed within a high wall, like a fortress. On enter- 
>ng the gate we came into a large oblong court-yard, 
one eud of which is occupied by a fine house," and 
the remainder by the mill, sugar-houses, and slave- 
houses. The land is plentifully supplied with water, 
which is conducted to every part by acequias of 
masonry : some of the plantations were just shooting, 
others in full growth, and more again only half 
grown. 

1 soon afterwards reached the town of Pativilca, 
which is rather larger than those I had already seen. 
Somcoi the houses, also, are more commodious, though 
the dust and filth in the streets are as great here as 
elsewhere. I merely stopped to present myself to 
the president of the department of Lima, which ends 






_ c( ,nve^ , eKcES ‘ 

' approach of tbc 

s? “ * h ‘ 

enjoining < assistance. j, a well 

cnihrtrf country, tad «“ bouse ; ^ the 

S mud walls, we cam* « ^ t „ carry forward 

guide thinking' h determined to ob*m 

some nuu* for our . £ ^mat-ded Indian corn Jot 

:t hWt ' ° i ; r fl -’ ol course, free of coat, whtch 

“ horses vt the » ’ Tlic master very 

desiring that wc would take 

^veiling on horseback is so universal in this 
country i a number of conveniences have been mvented 
to diminish the toilsomeness of the way : for instance, 
on the saddles and under the pellon, or mg on which 
they ride, they spread a blanket, sheets, &c. ; pockets 
of strong cotton, called alforjas , are also carried 
slung across the animal like English saddlebags, 
and containing linen, eatables, &c. : for drinking* 
the horsemen have at the saddlebow either a cala- 
bash, or a pair of large ox-liorns neatly tipped with 
silver. 

Beyond the estate 1 have mentioned our road still 
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-iGflrCLLTirRE. 

,he sa,ne *»«“ <-ou U 
Vian “«hod of ' ,u ' W 

" car, y«* in JSngLdf W'tkfT T" ar * 

* 'e same construction, but much'"* ' " ,lmly 011 
.'" 0UM h “«-d, and ill made so thst 7^""' ,ht ' 
’ fS 7 T ’ hl "" n K the furrow’ as mud, '" er0l - V Rn,bs 

n» <hc other, f, is the c „ " ^ ° n "»« «•<!<■ „ 

carried, to let the water run * 7‘ C '° V h *« l,ee “ 

certain time till it becomes sn ftT ft gr °“ nd fw « 
»s set to work. The dev.J r .! a,U tht,n the l >Iou «h 
generally found in ihe^lf 'T** » 

"r ~m *Ji£rz?jr* ";r 

for ages much soil h» h, . "° recolleft ‘hat 

Andes with evo"fl^ fT ' 11 *» ‘He 

^^Vtviieatsot^a^^^^d 

<1 cross ploughed to their satisfaction, the farmers 

0U j ft,r, ° WS ab °"‘ two „r three Zl 

apart and down these they turn the water: they 
then drop the grains of maize on the slope of the land 
cotenng l( „,tb their feet. All kinds of grain or 
vegetables are sown or planted in this manner, so 
that they can be irrigated with less water, and with 
more regularity than where a field ls sowti down on 
a plain surface. 

As soon as we left the cultivated country, passing 
over an open green plain, wo came to the sea-side, and 
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rN I»IAK KUIN8. 

r ft hiirh stony b™ch, 

, he road now lay <»‘ ^ teeth, cast up by 
J^JwUhdnft-* 0 "! uyel . , aW> not merely 

the most tremendous ^ ^ thc Peach, but 

because >t bre * * ft out to sea : for more t an 
because it extends so ^ of ^..g waves, 

n mile the water was iproac hed the beach, 

which seemed to unite** 1 distance 

from whicli they recoiled with a sonnu, 

extremity of a plain, 

close at" the foot of some rugged mount*****™ 
league from the sea. Its appearance ts that of a 
large square mass of mud work, dira.mshmg towards 
the summit, and forming large steps. Although uu- 
dnubtedlyof great antiquity, it docs not appear to have 
suffered materially, as all thc sides are square, and 
the edges sharp. It is partly covered with a kind oi 
plaster, on which are still seen the uncouth coloured 
representations of birds and beasts. The other ruin 
is on the top of a very high rock overhauging the 
sea, which is accessible only on the land side, and that 



with difficulty ; it appeared to be iu a much move 
ruinous state than the other. Tradition says that 
from this eminence thc Indians, iu the time of the 
Incas, used to cast their condemned criminals, as the 
Romans from the Turpeian rock. 

After passing by a salt lake, where the ruins 
of works used by the Spaniards still remain, we 
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effect of earthquakes. 



pz\:r:ii s rt£jrjr^ 
t ^^ttK2rr5 

M.Jy probable that the Indian ruin, l 
Described ircre erections beiono-iiifr to t hr. r J 1 

» e water that formerly SU p 1)lieH theae trc J'i f ' 

b ant! t iled ’ a "' hether thc I~ .^nty inha* 
),t MS “ rC *» ,nd » 1 « 1 ‘ to take the pains f 0 Lerlv 
bestowed on the soil, T cannot determine ; but I am 
persuaded from my observation, that great partTf 
the and plains on the roast have formerly been 
peopled and Idled, and the dry stumps of trees are 
.11 observable in various situations. I, is e 01ljec _ 
mod, and I think plausibly, that Peru was much 
more populous in the time of the Incas than now, 
am that the present natives having sufficient land 
under cultivation fbr their purposes, are not at the 
same trouble and expense to lead the water from 
its source, as the old Indians were obliged to do, in 
order to make the country support greater numbers 
of inhabitants. 

0.1 the other baud it seems probable that there has 
been some revolution of naf ure. which has completely 
changed even the course of streams ; for along the 
coast there are several beds of large rivers, called by 
the inhabitants rios secos, “ dry rivers,” where, be- 
yond a doubt, water has formerly run, but not in’ the 
memory of the present, or of several previous ge- 
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, enit io»8. One of these wide dry beds i* only about 
t\\o lcn r „es from the remarkable ruins of which I 
h . ive spoken, and the course of the current, and the 
8im d driven by it, are plainly discernible. It may 
1,, supposed, therefore, that the failure ot water 
obliged the inhabitants to leave this part of the coast, 
and to emigrate to the land before dry, hut which 
the new course of the water enabled them to cul- 
tivate. 

The road now wound away from the sca-side 
through a miserable sandy district, while the almost 
intolerable heat of the sun, and the slow pace of the 
horses, in consequence ot the deepness ot the sand, 
rendered the journey doubly wearisome. I passed this 
afternoon over several small hills of different bright 
hues, for which 1 could account no better than by 
supposing the colours to arise from metallic sub- 
stances mixed with the sand : pink, blue, and green, 
were particularly vivid. I thought ot collecting a 
small quantity uf each, but I tound, ou separating it 
from the main body, that iu a great measure it lost its 
brightness. 

The road from hence eutered a range of high 
stony lulls, the windings of which the people in the 
vicinity call los calk) ones , “ the lanes.” Tt was now 
growing dark, and my guide, who I had observed 
for some time seemed doubtful of the road, at last 
declared that he did not know where we were : I 
therefore thought it better to lay up lor the night, 
than wander more out ol our road. Unsaddling 

N 
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A night’s rest. 

our horses, and putting a heavy stone upon their 
Miters, the only way of securing them in such 
place, wc gave them the heads of Indian corn w * 
had brought with us, and i divided equally ou * 
bread, cheese, and water, with my servant and 
guide. I laid myself down on my saddle and 
rolled my self up in my cloak, to defend myself from 
the dew which was falling very plentifully. 1 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Murder* of travellers— Wild inltoapitnble above— DiffienUie* oo 
rhe roail — (jiianutty — The Priest, ami u song by bra n».«tre« S . 

At day-break, on the 13th July, after a little diffi- 
culty, we found our road, which continued to wind 
through narrow passes, where occasional wooden 
crosses, propped up by small heaps of stones, showed 
the spot where some traveller had been murdered : 
indeed no place could be better fitted for such a pur- 
pose, the way being so narrow tliaf escape would be 
impossible, and there would be little danger of the 
assassins being interrupted by intruders. Leaviug 
these passes the road descended again by a stony 
plain to the sca-side, where the sand was so light and 
deep, that the impressions of the animal's feet are 
obliterated immediately they are made. 1 here met 
a party coming from Truxillo, who comforted me 
with the assurance that the worst half ot the stage 
was still to be performed : when I asked them 
how many leagues remained, they told me diez 
Itguas mar tales, 41 ten deadly leagues, and they 
called them so with reason, tor I found the road ex- 
cessively heavy and fatiguing : the horses sometimes 
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THj; SEA-SHORE. 



r? nCai ,y t(> t,,oir che*tK in hoi sand, and a, 
t] 7 ^ then to dtab almost 

( 11 '' h * oi it, I endeavoured to save my horse »v 
nmrh as possible by walking up them. 

I he shore hero was covered with sea-birds, alu i 
atnoug them pelicans were numerous; the ,| 
tachei rocks, washed by the furious and resound;!' 

f’ 'T " , J hl,bitCd ,>y herds of s f 

;vhosc discordant yells and screams gave a singer 
wildness and hon or to the scene. 

• fj 1 t t ,,CSe j de ^ T0 ^ ™ descended into a 
.. . ‘ ,elt( ' re,i valte y. ornamented with green and 

lively shrubs. We could see no water, but it h 

/omul by digging in the earth to a small depth. A 

date °T a “r" f,ted f ° rcside hcre to aeconimo- 
. ravellers, but some of the members of it dying, 

hC rest , left ,be !'*•«• This valley is about h! 
leagues long, and, as the ground is hard, it forms an 
txce lent road. Our horses, nevertheless, began to 
nock up from the toilsomeness of the way we had 
passed, and about a league further on mine dropped 
under me: our situation, therefore, became extremely • 
unpleasant, as we were full six leagues from our 
join net - end, and it appeared impossible to get the 
horses forward. I began to look at the bones of 
annuals scattered all along the road with some 
feelmgs of commiseration, and expeered to see my 
horse give up the ghost every minute. Neither did 
1 rt-hsh the proposal of my guide that he should 
, forward on l„s muic to Guarmay and bring hack 
horses, as he could not have returned before uigh7 
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anti I already had a specimen of his knowledge of 
the mad alter dark. I therefore determined, what- 
ever happened, to remain together, and if the horses 
could not go, to leave them, and proceed the rest of 
the way on foot. After resting a short time, how- 
ever, 1 got my horse upon his legs ngain, and leading 
him up a sandy ridge, which fired me exceedingly, 

1 remounted; the poor animal reeled under me, 
and I had not proceeded far before he lay down 
again. On unsaddling him 1 found liis back dread- 
fully raw, as my saddle had galled it severely. 

1 therefore made my servant put his saddle, which 
was of a different construction, on my horse, after 
which T found him relieved, and we proceeded 
slowly. The extreme heat of the valley we had just 
left had made the animals very faint, the sun being 
powerful, without a breath of air; but on gain- 
ing the height we caught the sea-breeze, which 
refreshed them. The road also became a little firmer, 
and led down hill. 

We had at length the pleasure of beholding the 
green valley of Guarmay at about three leagues 
distance. It was astonishing to observe the instinct 
of the horses : the moment the valley was discernible, 
they pricked their cars, and set forward with alacrity 
towards their pasture. About three o’clock in the 
afternoon we arrived at Guarmay, having passed the 
last mile or two through narrow lanes, with hedges 
winding over rich lueem pastures, at which our 
jaded beasts cast their longing eyes, having had 



1S ‘ INDIA* LANOUACE. 

hours.°' Stt "° ,Vithi,l t ' leir mouths for -boutA^ 

The town consists of one wide long street of 
Indian huts, with two or three mud-houses, one of 
>\nicli belonged to the lieutenant -governor, a respect 
able old shopkeeper, who seemed a little king annum 
h,s countrymen. On showing my passport he kindly 
offered me his house, advising n?e at the same time 
not lo go forward this afternoon, as the next stage l„ 
Casma was eighteen leagues, and those also « 
morales." The old man entertained me very hospi. 
tably, having a dish of hot chvpc made for me and 
bringing out a bottle of ancient sherry, which was 
quite a treasure : in fact, we nearly finished the 
whole of it, while I related the news I brought 
from Lima. 

In the evening I went with him to drink tea, with 
the Priest of the place, a well-informed man, who 
amused me with accounts of the manners of the 
Indians of the interior, amoug whom He had resided, 
and whose language he understood. From the spe- 
cimens he gave me, I thought it sweet and musical, 
full of vowels, and well suited to the mild harmless 
lives of those who speak it. Notwithstanding the 
respectability of the appearance of this clergyman, I 
had good reason to know that his morality was not 
supenor to that of most of his profession in Pern • he 
was living openly with a pretty interesting girl, f or 
her class of a very modest deportment, and who having 
a sweet voice, entertained us, during our stay, with 



SPANISH SONG 

the following song, accompanying herself as usual on 
the guitar. 

Corazon, porque pre.tendes 
Con cse traidor estar ? 

Si el no te tiene amor 

Deja, corazon, de nrnar.— 

*• Prctendc porque lo quisc 
Con cl a per sever or, 

Y aunquB el me sea traidor 
Yo siempre lo he de amar. 

Qnando mas fm* lo adores 
Mira te ha de abandons i 
Y para no sentir muclio 
Dcja, corazon, de amar. 
r ‘ Blen pmlicra a mis fineaas 
Con abandon ar pagar ■, 

Pero yu siempre constante 
No puedo dejar de amar. 

HarLos conscjos t.c doy 
Qucriendo te con&olar : 

Ten presente bus traicioncs. 

Deja, Corazon, de. amar^— 

« En vano con tua conscjos. 

No los qoieru ui escuchar ■, 

Cicga estoy en su bellczo, 

No paedo dqjar dc amar’. 



• Why, Oh heart, do you continue 
To that faithless traitor true > 

Cm. he who only hates yon win you > 
Cease, fond heart, to love him too. 

« 1 cannot, will not, cease to love him. 
Since my passion roles my will : 

If a traitor ho can prove him, 
l will prove I love him still. 
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She was evidently far from happy with no society 
hnt that ot the Priest, and there was a delicate plain 
tiveness in her tone and manner that excited the 
strongest sympathy : 1 could learn nothing of her 
history. She made tea for us, and conducted her- 
self with much natural gracefulness ; but I observed 
an authoritative manner about the priest towards her 
that was very offensive. 

I slept very soundly on the furniture of my sad- 
dle, spread on a large mud bench, covered with car- 
peting for the purpose the place I imagine usually 
occupied by the slaves : even the attacks of numerous 
fleas were not able to keep me awake. I was much 
vexed in the morning at finding that the alcalde, 
who had promised me horses by day-break, had not 
got them ready, and it was nine o’clock before wc 
started, my servant being mounted on a mule. 

When you love him truly, dearly, 

He will but abandon you : 

Would you cease to grieve severely, 

Cease, fond heart, to love him too. — 
tf If my love he should endeavour 
With ingratitude to hill, 

1 may cease to live, but never, 

Never cease to love him still.’* 

Listen. fooli«U heart, to Teason, 

Nor ho vaiu a course pursue : 

Only think upon his treason, 

And then cease to love him too. 

1 ’ll not listen ; and remind me 
Of his falsehood as you will 
Still his beauty’s light must blind me, 

1 must love him dearly still,'’ 
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I have explained in my last day’* journey pretty 
fully the kind of travelling in these sandy desert*: 
they are all very much alike, excepting that the road 
to-day was even deeper, and more toilsome. Four 
leagues from Guarmay, where there is a little pool 
of bad water, surrounded by a few hushes called Las 
Culebras, the snakes, was the only spot of firm ground 
we met with the whole day. As I had a great dread 
of having the animals knock up on the road, I be- 
gan the journey very leisurely, and it was quite dark 
when 1 reached Caama. I intended to have travelled 
„u night if possible, and I presented my passport to 
the lieutenant-governor, begging that he would for- 
ward me immediately. He informed me that there 
was not an animal in the town belonging to private 
individuals that was fit for my purpose, and that lie 
had strict orders not to press into the service of the 
state the horses of the post. I gladly agreed to 
hire post horses at the Tegular rate ; but found it 
would he morning before I could start, as they were 
at pasture at a considerable distance. 1 was forced, 
therefore, to remain at Casma for some hours. 

In the room I occupied was also an officer, whom 
my guide had no sooner observed, than lie accused 
him of having stolen some homes from Guaranty 
early in the morning, and he delivcre « e - 
ter to the Governor of Casma from a person at 
Gum-may, stating the circumstance. It appeared 
that the officer, not content with the horses ot the 
state with which he had been provuled at Guannay, 
had sent out two or three soldiers by night to sene 
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nepena. 



others, which he meant to have carried to Truxillo 
and there he would perhaps have sold them on his 
cm n account. He heard the accusation as if it were a 
mere matter of course, but was obliged, after some 
dispute, to give up the horses. 

I left Casma at fh T e o’clock in the morning with 
excellent horses, paying at the rate of about six- 
pence a league for each ; and as 1 travelled very fast 
I got on to Nepena, over ten leagues of deep sand, 
in five hours, which was dreadfully hard work for 
the animals. 1 here washed myself, and changed my 
linen for the first time since I left Callao. I found 
the Governor, who was a royalist, very uncivil, and 
being informed also that he ill treated the officers 
and soldiers who were absolutely thrown upon his 
protection, I reported him to the President when I 



reached Pruxillo, and another individual was sent in 
his place. Nepena has nothing in it worth men- 
tioning, and from thence I was supplied with to- 
lerable horses to Santa, a distance of eight leagues. 

My guides had hitherto invariably been Indians, 
but the one I now* procured was named Louis Castillo, 
a well dressed knowing fellow, who rode his own 
fine horse, with a clean white scented handkerchief 
in each pocket of his jacket, besides a quantity of 
dollars. On entering into conversation with him, 
I found him an intelligent man. lie told me that 
his business was that of a j propio or express j that he 
was employed both by the government and by pri- 
vate individuals, and that he received for the journey 
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, rora TruxiUo to lama from 100 to 2l» dollars, 
generally performing the .Instance m five -lays 

XI, e roa.l from Neper, » to Santa continues through 
, gaudy and hilly country. We fell in with several 
remains of Indian towns, particularly w,th two streets, 
parallel to each other, and extending in a d.rcct line 
as much as a league. They are about twenty feet 
wide, paved with mud bncks, with a wall on each 
8i(lc of about three feet high; at intervals are the 
ruins of the houses, all partially buried m the sand. 
The plain in which these towns are situated has _evi- 
dcntly been formerly cultivated, the dead trunks ot 
once flourishing trees being still visible. There a,e 
other ruins near Santa, some upon a large scale, and 

formed of mud bricks. , 

On entering the valley of Santa, 1 observed a 
hnacc, or large mound of earth, with mud walls, so 
frequent throughout Peru, and believed to be the 
burial-places of the ancient Indians, as they contam 
skeletons and utensils, supposed to have been boned 

with the bodies. . 

We arrived at Santa about four o clock m 
afternoon : it is a considerable town, with a la.ge 
plaza and church, situated on a productive plan, I 
has an excellent port, which is v, sited by ah, ps from 
Lima, for rice, sugar, and lard. ^ 

very plentiful. Not having yet broken my fast I 
was quite ready for a dish which tin- governor 1- 
Tided for me, and finding I could get lmrscs tier- 
mined to travel all night to V iru, eighteen leagues 
oft*, and fourteen leagues from l l u^illo. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



P “‘Z 1 "' e riTCr ^~ V' rQ MiqQa — Arrival », 

Its appearance Situation and trade— Huancliaco. 



Uf ' lef ‘ Sunta half-past five, on good horses, 
which the governor lent me out of his own stable. 
M’e proceeded through the valley by a narrow path, 
where the wild sugar and other canes, entangled with 
shrubs, so completely overhung the road, (hat we 
had to force our way through them for about a mile 
till we arrived at the river. It is similar to that of 
Barranca, lmt more dangerous, as the water is deeper. 
Here Indians constantly attend with horses to guide 
travellers across the rapids, keeping a horse on each 
side of them ; the upper one to break the force of the 
current of the river, and the other to support the tra- 
veller's horse, in case it should he unable to resist the 
stream, or should stumble over the large rolling stones 
at the bottom. As I before remarked, the water was 
at the lowest at this season, hut it was nevertheless 
necessary to proceed very slowly, and it would he ex- 
tremely dangerous to pass without guides, as the 
bed of the river is full of holes, producing strong 
eddies and whirl pool 8. 
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On the other side, at. a short distance, »* a large 
estate and house, where travellers me accommodated 
smd furnished with horses. Here we halted for a short 
t i mC| in order that the courier and an officer, who 
W ere’ proceeding in the same direction as ourselves, 
might join us. Immediately we left this hacienda 
we gat upon a barren desert; but as it was now 
dark, we could see nothing. I knew, however, by 
the tread of the horses, that the ground was solid ; 
in fact, we passed over firm rocks of salt, and where 
there were no rucks, the surface was encrusted with 
it, and it sounded under foot, like a hardly trozen 
road. About midnight we reached a high range of 
sand hills, and having climbed to the top of them, 
we agreed to lie down and rest a little, ihis how- 
ever is a very bad practice, and we regretted after- 
wards that wc had done so, tor it made us so sleepy, 
that when we remounted we could scarcely sit our 
horses. 

We arrived at Viru about seven o’clock m the 
morning, and I found tl.e town . vaetly like all the 
others 1 had passed through : the lieutenant-governor 
too (as 1 had experienced throughout the journey, 
excepting at Nepeiia), was a very hospitable man. 
\fter breakfasting with him on chocolate, 1 felt so 
jaded and ill. that I feared I should not be able to 
proceed that day ; but as Truxillo was only fourteen 
leagues off, I determined to attempt it. 1 he horses 
0 f the state were here most deplorable objects; but 
alter 1 mounted I found myself considerably refresher). 
Two roads lead from Viru to Truxillo , the most 
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direct inland is of dreadfully deep sand ; the other, 
about three or four leagues in advance, strikes down 
to the sea, and continues winding along the coast 
till within two leagues of Truxillo. Jt is a most 
dreary ride j the barren sand hilJs rise to n consider- 
able height, and the tremendous surf rolling upon 
the beach, strewn with timber and hones, produces a 
very dismal impression. 

Our horses were so bad that they were knocked 
up before we got half way ; and at last they fairly 
came to h stand still about four leagues from Trux- 
illo. Nothing now could be done but to send the 
guide forward to a town called Moqua, about two 
leagues from us, to get fresh horses, while I wrapped 
myself up in my cloak to obtain some sleep oil the 
sand. The guide did not return rill it was quite 
dark, and I begau to be very impatient ; not relishing 
the idea either of remaining all night in that situation, 
or of walking forward with almost the certainty of 
losing myself. He, however, brought two pretty 
good horses, and we again started, leaving the other 
poor beasts to spend the night as they could, and 
perhaps to add their bones to the others on the 
road. 

On passing over a considerable hill, which pre- 
vented our skirting the sea shore, I observed the 
ground stuck thickly in many places with small 
wooden crosses, and on inquiry I learnt that they 
are placed there by the fighermen, before they go 
out to sea, to ensure good luck and a safe return. 
The town of Moqua stands about one league from 
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the sen ; it appeared, as well as 1 could see it by 
that light, to be an extensive but very ruinous place, 
wiili a large church; from hence to Truxilio the 
road is through a well cultivated country, with tine 
luxuriant hedges, covered with beautiful creeper* of 
various kinds, which completely prevent the traveller 
from looking into the fields. We entered Truxilio 
about eight o'clock at night, and I immediately pro- 
ceeded to the house of an English gentleman to 
whom 1 had a letter ol introduction. 

Truxilio, the capital of the province of the same 
name, may he called Lima in miniature ; and like 
Lima it has a mud wall round it about twelve feet 
high, forming a succession of bastions and curtains : 
it contains about 10,000 inhabitants. Hie streets 
are straight and in squares, and the houses and 
churches built aiul coloured like those of the capital. 
It is two leagues from the sea, in a wide and rich 
valley, at the foot of the Andes, and abounds with 
all the necessaries of life, which are comparatively 
cheap ; the rent of houses, is also low, the price of 
the best being about 800 dollars a year, while in 
Lima it would be worth 2,000 dollars per annum. 
Though four degrees nearer the line, the tempera- 
ture ol’ Truxilio is preferable to that of Lima, and 
it is not so subject to the tertian* or ague, in all pro- 
bability because there is a better circulation of air 
through it. 

Truxilio enjoys a pretty considerable trade with the 
capital, and with Guayaquil and Panama. Its com 
mercc with Lima consists of the produce of the fer- 
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bom-hood, and generally worn £ tite Itl^ 
r " 1 ' qU3, f ties nf «"'«> «nd silver, of w hich ; t ' 

■ 'fry good mines in the Cordillera at a short 
distance, are also sent from Truxillo The i 1 
are chiefly m British mannfaetures, .huh L^J* 
bear a price of twenty-five per eent. hmhe, Z X 
the capital. However the consumption's not great" 

Huauchaco, the port of Truxillo, i s little better 

rnoreTl' ° PP " Tr^ ? the tOW71 iUcIf * nothing 
tore than an Indian village, the huls being built of 

four square pieces of rush or cane-matting sewn to 
slender supporters, with another mat for the flat ' 
rool. The streets are so narrow that two horses can 
Wlth d ' mcult >- P“ss, and the rider can look down 
n|K.n the whole town. The only buildings lit to be 
called houses are the custom-house, and two or three 
others near it with a view of the beach. A substau- 
tial church stands on a hill at the back of the town, 
an is used as a landmark for vessels to find the 
anchorage. 



The landing at Hnanchaco is extremely dangerous, 
owing to n tremendous surf, which as usual extends 
lar out to sea. The boats belonging to ships 
seldom or never now attempt to land, so many li ves 
having been lost; hut they make a signal for the 
government launch, a large heavy flat-bottomed 
boat, rowed by eight expert Indians, to come out to 
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them. The method of embarking here is so extra- 
ordinary, and is so skilfully performed, that it may 
perhaps he worth while to give a short description 
of it. The launch is always moored about twenty 
yards from the shore, beyond what may be called the 
beach-breakers, and passengers are earned out to it 
by the Indians : they sit on one shoulder, and hold 
by the head, while one leg is in front and the other 
behind ; in this manner the Indians contrive to carry 
out persons dry, even when the waves rise up to the 
bearers’ chests. Some Indians stand half way up the 
hill on which the church is situated, and the launch 
with the passengers remains stationary till the party 
on the rising ground gives the signal : while they 
see the rollers, as they are termed, coming in from 
the sea they are silent ; but immediately the waves 
have subsided for a short time, they set up a shrill 
whistle, modulating it exactly according to the time 
the launch will have before waves arrive. The 
boatmen instantly row, either moderately, or with 
their whole strength, regulating their speed by 
the tone of the whistle, and very often after they 
have started they are warned by another sigual of 
the same kind to lie to until advised again in the 
same way to proceed. 

During my stay in Truxillo, 1 had occasion to go 
on board a whaler, the. captain of which, a very 
courageous fellow, said that he had nc^r seen a 
surf in w'hich his whale-boat could not live ; accord- 
ingly we put off in it in order to laud, but after 
having had the hoat filled with water, and ner.rly 

o 
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swamped, wliile we were more Ilian a mile from the 
shore, he was forced to give up the undertaking, 
and make the usual signal to the launch. Instead 
of boats or canoes, the Indians use what are termed 
bahas, both for fishing and for carrying on their 
intercourse with the shipping ; these are nothing 
more than two bundles of reeds, about twelve or 
fifteen feet long, bound fast together, and pointed 
at one end, which turns up. On this frail machine 
the Indian, squatting on his hams, paddles himself 
with a large split cane over the most tremendous 
surf. He floats like a duck upon it, or if he he 
thrown by the waves from his balsa, he regains it 
without difficulty, as they are all expert swimmers. 
ITic Indians go off in this manner to the ship- 
piug when otherwise there could he no communica- 
tion with the shore. They are constantly employed 
as smugglers, and will carry off as much as a hundred 
weight of silver at u time, bringing back manu- 
factured goods, generally without wetting them. 
The common payment for this soil of service is about 
a dollar and a half for each trip. 

The province of Truxillo appears to have beeu 
very populous under the Incas, as the country is 
full of Indian remains ; among the most curious of 
which are the ruins of a large city, half way between 
Truxillo and Huanchaco. Parts of the houses arc 
still standing, and the streets arc easily traced ; some 
of them must have been extremely narrow, and the 
huts not more than eight feet square. There 
are, however, in the same place the relies of 
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very large buildings, with mud walls of more than 
a yard in thickness *, and beyond nil the ancient for- 
tifications of the city, in many places crumbled down 
to a mere heap of mud. The ruins altogether cover 
an immense space of ground. 

Attached to them are several huncn.< y looking 
only like common hills ; but when explored they 
are found to consist of different little chambers or 
vaults where the Indians have been buried. These 
tumuli have been narrowly examined, both from 
motives of curiosity and avarice, and several treasures 
of old silver have been found in them, besides quanti- 
ties of earthen vessels of different curious shapes, 
with working tuols of copper and flint. The ordi- 
nary method is to employ an Indian who, from ex- 
perience, is pretty expert in guessing at good situa- 
tions ; he probes the hillock with an iron rod, and 
as soon as he finds a hollow, the party commences 
digging, and is usually rewarded according to tliu 
rank of the Indian whose tomb they have invaded : 
in souve have been found I he spindles used by the 
lower classes, with the cotton thread still perfect 
upon them, though, according to the ordinary calcula- 
tion, they must have been under grouted about 80 t> 
years. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



Visit to Ihn president — Forcible: dissolution of congress, and ap- 
pointment of a senate — lleturn to Limn — Attack bv robbers 

History <»f an Rnijlisltman 



Having visited Truxillo on business with the 
president and congress, \ shall now give a short 
account of some proceedings which tool* place during 
my stay there. 

I called upon Riva Aguero the night I arrived, to 
deliver the despatches I had brought from Callao. 
1 found him nt his desk surrounded with papers, 
while his mother was receiving company in the same 
room. We talked over the state of affairs for some 
time, and particularly on the probability that the 
Spaniards would quit Lima. The president told me 
that he had organized about 5,000 troops in the 
province, 1,500 of which were then in Truxillo, 
while great part, of the remainder were under the 
command of General Herrera, lain minister of war, 
in lluaras, the capital of the province of Hildas, 
which is in the Sierra between Truxillo and Lima. 
The troops in Truxillo I had an opportunity of 
seeing : the infantry regiment was about 1,000 
strong, many of them raw recruits ; but the officers 
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were indefatigable »« drilling Llicm : there was, how- 
ever, n grtfat want of arms among them, not more 
than two-thirds having muskets. The cavalry were 
well-mounted, armed, and equipped, but, like the 
infantry, without much discipline. 

I have before mentioned that Riva Aguero could 
not act iu harmony with the congress, which never 
forgave his seizing the presidency by force of arms. 
In Truxillo the representatives followed their old 
system, throwing obstacles and delays in the way 
even of the most trifling business. 

On the 23d July, a most extraordinary occurrence 
took place. Wishing to see one of the members of 
the congress, 1 went to the house where they were, 
assembled. While I was there, two aid-de-onups of 
the president arrived, and notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of the door-keepers, they rushed into the 
hall. I heard a considerable bustle inside imme- 
diately, and soon afterwards the door opened, and 
one of the officers ran out, and, drawing his sword, 
called fur the soldiers: his companion was left 
struggling at the entrance with some of the members, 
who succeeded at last- in excluding him. In a short 
time the two officers returned with a party of mili- 
mrv who were placed at the doors to prevent any 
member from leaving the house. The officers then 
proceeded to collect the representatives in the hall, 
and a most ludicrous scene followed. Some, who 
no doubt thought they were to be driven into the 
chamber to be butchered, betrayed the most con- 
tcmptible cowardice, and dressed out in silk stork- 
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mgs, embroidered clothes, and diamonds, crept into 
a sorts of dirty holes and corners to hide them 
selves. The two officers and their men, meanwhile 
hunted them up in nil directions, and drove them 
into the sala 1 ilce a flock of sheep into n fold. Here 
one of the aid-dc-camps read to the members a long 
paper, recapitulating all their misconduct towards the 
state and government, and declaring the congress dis- 
solved. The president stated that lie had convicted 
seven of them of corresponding with the enemy, and 
these were detained prisoners ; but the soldiers having 
been withdrawn, the rest were allowed to proceed 
whither he pleased. 

I was determined to see the end of the affair, and 
therefore went immediately to the palace of the pre- 
sident, where a small mob was assembled, and where I 
observed a number of the members whom 1 had 
heard a few minutes before protesting against the 
gross violation of the law and constitution, entering 
the palace to offer their services, and to congratulate 
Itiva Aguero on the decisive step he had taken. The 
president soon after showed himsclfto the people, when 
the crowd raised a cry of “ Viva Him Aguero he 
replied that they should rather exclaim, “ Viva la 
independencia, * and he explained that, iu conse- 
quence of the vexatious proceedings of the congress, 
he had found it necessary to dissolve that body; 
but that though many of the members were base and 
treacherous, others were zealous and patriotic, and 
he should choose out of the latter a government cal- 
culated to support the liberties of Peru. In the 
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afternoon, a proclamation wm published, stating that 
the u Hairs of government in future would be curried 
on by the president, assisted by a senate : the names 
of the members and their different duties were also 
published. 

During this important revolution, and after it,theic 
was very' little appearance of confusion in the streets, 
and no stronger proof can be given of the general 
apathy of the Peruvians on public occasions. r lo 
witness a show, or to follow a religious procession, 
they will always rouse themselves to activity*, but a 
political change, which free nations look upon as 
most interesting, is by them treated almost with in- 
difference. 

On the next day the president gave a graud 
dinner to his new cabinet, and a large party of 
friends; a number of toasts, adapted to the occa- 
sion, were prepared and drunken, lhe company 
then adjourned to another room to partake of codec 
and other refreshments, and I was highly amused at 
seeing a number of the guests, particularly fmrs. 
cramming their pockets with the cakes mid sweat- 
meats of the dessert as Riva Agucro and his imme- 
diate connexions were retiiing* 

The same afternoon news was received Horn 
Callao, which produced a general conviction that the 
Spaniards were on the point of abandoning Lima, 
General Sucre had left Callao to join the expedition 
in Inter, uedios, and every body therefore began 
either to move or to thiuk of moving back ,o 
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capita] : (lie president himself talked of starting i„ 
the course of two or three days. 

On the 'iSth July, having acroinplishcd the objret 
of my journey to Truxillo (where my servant very 
inconveniently left me), hikI wishing to return to 
my family, I set nil’ in the evening with a guide for 
Viru, where I arrived about nine o’clock : finding some 
i ra ve/Jers going to Santa, 1 persuaded the governor 
to furnish me with horses, and we started with them 
immediately. We reached Santa at about ten o’clock 
on the next morning. After calling upon a friend 
who was under a severe attack of the ague, I left 
Santa about one o’clock in the day, and arrived at. 
Nepesa at five in the afternoon. It was Sunday, and 
the people were all dressed in their hest ; most of 
the men were enjoying the sport of cock-fighting, 
and among them, I saw my smart guide, Luis 
Castillo, in the ring with his bird under his arm. 
Throughout the whole of Peru this amusement is 
very prevalent: every man keeps his gamecock, and 
they are seen at all the cottage doors. The English 
breed is particularly esteemed, and they sell for a 
great price. 

1 was detained by the postmaster between two and 
ihree hours for horses, and during this interval 1 
took the opportunity of getting something to cat. 

I arrived at Casma about twelve o’clock at night, 

having passed a most drear}' stage, as it was dark all 
the way. 

I was here obliged to rest myself in the miserable 
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dirty post-house, where I found people still gambling 
and drinking, even at that hour, and consequently 
quarreling. After a wretched supper of eggs and 
bad bread, 1 lay down on a bench to sleep, but the 
Hens gave me no opportunity of doing so. It was 
my intention to have proceeded early to Guarmay, 
but I was prevented, in consequence of all the horses 
in the place having been seized ior some officers and 
government clerks, who were returning to Lima. 

1 could not therefore get away before nine o’clock, 
though 1 was up by five in the morning. Casma 
formerly was famous for its cotton, and the valley is 
still full of plantations, which the goats arc allowed 
to range over and destroy, in consequence of the 
unsettled stute of the times, nud the dearness of 
labour, the government having carried off all the 
Indians for soldiers. 

The sun being very oppressive, and not a breath 
of air Stirling in-land, l travelled along the sea- 
shore : this way is longer than that which I took in 
going to Truxillo, but it is cooler, aud the sand not 
so deep : it is a most dismal ride, with the alterna- 
tions only of the screams of ravenous sea-birds, the 
yells of the innumerable seals, aud the awful roariug 
of the stuff. The horses, though tolerable, were 
completely jaded by the heat, and it was dark before 
we arrived at Culebras, four leagues from Guarmay, 
where we rested an hour. We then started again, 
but the night was so dark, owing to the heavy fog, 
that it was impossible to see the tracks of the am- 
u»| s * feet in the sand, which is the only distinction 
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gr0UD ^ t0 '»•*£■ the imjL^l^VeTan^ 

ahom a consideinblc (in,e with our tired beast, ove 
b ‘ 1SO( "»*• the moon nsing.Cl" 

m o a path which scented to take our direct 
I had placed my India,, guide on my horse •„ 

zz " f ,ht 

„ 1 nor spur to urge it along : he was a few yards 
n advance of me with my baggage and saddle, when 
l e came suddenly upon two men who were King 
the toad : one ol them immediately seized hold of 
my alforjas or travelling bags, and asked what was 
m i tern. I called out to them from behind to let 
the hags alone, and unfastening my cloak, l drew 
my sabre to be ready for an attack which i expected: 
however, the fellow who had asked the question 
came to me, when I told him to stand clear, and 
seeing that I was quite prepared for them, they said 
in excuse that they belonged to a party of soldiers 
who had lost their baggage ; that the remainder of 
the party was in the little valley of Culebras, and 
that they, having been sent to find the baggage, had 
lost their way. Now, we had just left the valley of 
Culebras, aud must have seen or heard any party of 
soldiers there, as it was merely a green patch with a 
few trees and a pond of water, so that it was clear 
their story was untrue. The two men accompanied 
us for some distance, but 1 always took care to see 
them before me, and as soon as we got to the valley 
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of Gnimnay they seemed to know their road very 
well, niul parted from us. 

1’hc rascals were both armed, ami there is no 
doubt that fear only prevented their attempting; to 
rob us. My Indian guide, who had sc arcely dared 
10 breathe while the fellows were in our company, 
found his tongue immediately they left us, with the 
exclamation of Picuro ladrones ! rascally thieves ! 

I slept to-night at my little hospitable Iriend’s at 
Giwnnay, where I found a relation of his, a mule- 
teer, who was going in the morning to Pativiko, and 
we agreed to proceed together. 1 ordered post- 
horses to be ready very early in the morning, but it 
was seven o’clock before we could get away. I and 
the guide had excellent horses, and the muleteer wns 
on a fine mule which cost him ISO dollars; so that 
we travelled rather faster over the dreary road than 
when I passed it before on the tired beasts I have 
already mentioned. Nothing can he more melan- 
choly than such a country : the road is covered w dh 
the bones and carcasses of animals that have peris e , 
and now and then you even meet with the remains 
of saddles and horse furniture, belonging to some 
unhappy traveller, who had been obliged to leave 
the animal to perish, and perform the rest of he 
weary journey on foot. My companion informed 

Kfrfnip he was going this road, 
me that some yeats betoie in. b 6 , 

und having lost it, absolutely wandered about three 

days 'during which his mole had nothing to eat or 

SX. « A himself very 1*1* «Jjj 

fcr the best animal, for journeying through 
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desert like this, as they are much more hardy, can 
subsist longer without food, and can bear heal better 
than a horse. There is, however, one disadvantage: 
if a mule once stop from fatigue, nothing can make 
him move, while a horse will proceed till it actually 
drops dead under its rider. 

We entered Pativilca about seven o'clock, having 
travelled twenty-two leagues in twelve hours, which 
is extraordinary speed in such roads. T slept at the 
house of an Englishman, who keeps a huckster’s shop 
in the town, and who always entertains his country- 
men on the road : he is a plain honest man, and lias 
resided above thirty years in South America. His 
story is somewhat interesting. He came to Peru via 
Panama in the quality of Mr. Mcrryman to a com- 
pany of English mountebanks. When the party 
separated, and some of them returned borne, he 
determined to remain in the country, and set up the 
business of baker, to which lie had been brought up 
in England, and he followed this trade in nearly all 
parts of South America. He was in Quito at the 
time that city was nearly destroyed by an earth- 
quake, and where be had a very narrow escape. He 
lived successively in Cusco, Arequipa, and La Paz, 
and from the latter place he chose himself a wife. 
He told me that lie continued to move about the 
country, because he found that as. often as he was 
known to have collected a small sum of money, the 
inhabitants robbed him. 

At eight o clock next morning I took leave of my 
English friend, Don Julian Campos (as he is called 
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bv I lie natives, from having told them that his 
mother’s name was Fic/rf), and arrived at Huaeho »i 
about twelve o’clock, having travelled ten leagues. 

1 found again the same scarcity of horses I had 
experienced before, though 1 expressed my willing- 
ness to pay any sum for them. The Alcalde sent his 
mimslros round for me. and about five o’clock m the 
afternoon they brought me some deplorable objects, 
with which I started with my guide : however the 
animals were so w retchedly bnd, that after travelling 
about two Ungues we could get, no farther. > 

therefore, no resource but to go hack to Huaeho and 
try to obtain better beasts. The little governor, whom 
1 before described, was again (piite disappointed at 
seeing me return, as lie was in hopes he had got rid 
of me. He told me if 1 would wait a day or two 1 
might, perhaps, get more serviceable animals ; but 1 
did not follow his recommendation, and giving some 
money to the Alcalde, he borrowed my sabre, and 
sent two of his agents off to bring two good beasts, 
private property, describing where they were to >c 
found. After some time the mmislros returned, nor 
being able to find the horses they went m search of, 
but they brought me a large mule; and another guide 
arrived presently, mounted on an old white mule. 
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CHAPTER XXVTII. 



Dismissal of the guide— La Lou, a— Los Pescadores and fln * 
cident connected with il— Chancay— Approach J i • 
recent effects of the war- * PP Mh t0 L,B “’ 



We travelled very slowly— my mule, which turned 
out a perfect devil, playing ft H sorts of tricks to get 
rid of me. Though it was now nearly dark, I was 
able to distinguish the skeleton of a man stretched 
on the sand, and the guide told me that it was the 
relic of a soldier, who had been carried out and shot 
about a year before for murdering an Indian in 
Huacbo. We at last came to the sea-side, at the bay 
of Salinas; but it was now so pitch dark in conse- 
quence of the fog, that we could not see a yard before 
us. The guide, also, seemed not well acquainted 
with the road, and we thought it prudent to lie 
down to sleep for about three hours, till the moon 
should rise. Mounting again, we came up with two 
men sleeping hi the sand, and on waking them we 
found that they were herdsmen driving their cattle 
back to the valley of Lima, which the Spaniards had 
left on the 19th of July. They said that their servants 
haying laid down, their horses had strayed away, and 
that they had been in search of them. On inform- 
ing them that we bad not met any, they determined 
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. . ... „„ the pursuit amt to accompany us. We 

If, came up with a large drove of cattle, counting 
imUocks, cows, si, cop, horses, mules goats, aud 
asses, all lying in a circle in the sand, the dogs 
,ind drivers outside. 

As our mules were so bad, 1 tried to lure a couple 
of these herdsmen ; but they answered that some 
of their people were forced to go on foot, as they had 
not beasts enough for themselves. This drove nt 
cattle did not belong to our companions-, but we leti 
them, and I had not preceded far before my gnu e, 

„n his white mule, hung hack so much that 1 iound 
it impossible to get him on further. 1 thcrelore 
was under the necessity of paying and dismissing 
him in the desert, and how he would get back with 

las tired animal I know not. 

As T never could have found the road alone, I deter- 
mined to attach myself to the herd I hid left, which 
was now coming slowly up- Like the patriarchs ol old 
moving their flocks and herds across the deserts, we 
travelled on for some leagues till we arrived at length 
at what the herdsmen called La Lama. 1 his is a bud 
of pasture, which, in winter, covers the highest sand- 
hills, and on which almost all the cattle of ic 

country then subsist; for the herbage of the valleys 

generally fails at that season of the year. This ver- 
dure is occasioned by the heavy fogs winch rest upon 
the hills, and which give so much moisture to the 
earth, as to convert dry pulvenml sand, ol which 
these eminences appear in summer to be composed 
into deep mould: from » dreary waste the country 
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tin* becomes cheerful ami habitable. The native 
Indians accompany their flocks and herds up the 
mountains at this period, and live entirely with them, 
while innumerable birds of varied and beautiful 
plumage also resort hither to welcome this revival 
of nature. 

Leaving the cattle to roam at pleasure over this 
green range, 1 determined to proceed forward by 
myself, as the herdsmen told me that I could not 
miss the way. After passing the ridge, which ex- 
tended about two leagues, I descended again upon 
a plain of barren sand. The road led down to the 
coast towards two Indian lints called Los Pescadores, 
(the Fishermen), where travellers generally stay to 
refresh themselves with fried fish. It was now about, 
one o clock, and not having eaten or drunken any 
thing for about thirty hours, I very naturally felt 
inclined to try the cooking of the inhabitants: un- 
saddling my mule, I gave it a bundle of coarse grass 
I bad brought for it all the *way from Ohancay. The 
only inducement for the Indians to settle here is, 
that on digging in the sand they find fresh water, 
and are able to make a good profit out of hungry 
people like myself. Spreading my pellon on the 
ground, 1 stretched myself out to vest, while the 
Indian women were dressing my repast. 

I will here relate an incident for which this place 
is wow famous in the annuls of Peru. Having heard 
of a soldier who wore a medal for being one of the 
Los vena do* c?i Pescadores (those overcome in Pes- 
cadores), I inquired whether the order of things was 
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si yotjr.AH 

, , fi d»ls-iven to the conquered 

prec( l in Peru, and «* ta “ * ^ following cans® 

instead of the ^^^e San Martini at Huacho, 
^givenforit: Atth**^ from his army greatly 
advanced part«* arte rcd between Chancay 

annoyed the Sp«« werc s0 enthusiast tc m 

and Lima : the pat not so ^ Spania rds could 

this service, that no eq , thc attack. On the 

oppose to them "as aWe ^ * licUten!m t 

advance ot a party o 1 ' y f „ of chancay, for the 
on one oecaston into the O general despatched 
purpose of foraging. ' circuitous route to 

K* into thc rear the * <■ r. ^ of ^ 

design was accomplished. 

sw „fl band to Los Pescadores, they saw the y 
superior force of the royalists ready to receive them, 
and the lieutenant immediately exhorted hi* men t 
perish rather than submit to be taken pnsone.s. 
Full of the recollection of the success ot their com- 
panions, on expeditions of the same kind, they w.th 
one voice consented, and rushed impetuously on the 
enemy, who was deliberately waiting for the attack. 
Two men and the officer only escaped on the patriot 
side, and they, covered with wounds, jumped into the 
sea, and were fortunately taken up by a boat. Hence 
the origin of the medals for “ Los vcncidus en Pesca- 
doves” 

Having rested myself and eaten my fish, I re- 
mounted and joined an officer and his wife, who had 
left Huaclio in the morning, and were going to 
Chancay. The lady rode like a man, after the fashion 
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;r'i::; y d () "° ,,asse<j 8o,ne 

XrftW: C# r;' n ** of the fertile- 
occupation ol tl! 7 ' V#Sfe ^ the alternate 

ion having been wholly neglected. After I K 
P3 .d my respects to the governor, whom 1 ffiund ffl 
M he ‘ ’ ,,C h ' H "y und ertook to provide hoZ fo, 
me. I supped on chocolate and eggs, and lav 
down on a bench and slept unti] about four in thl 
morning, when I rose and awoke the guide 1 had 

pinions y e "& a K e d. "’ho was sleeping in front of the 
iioust 1 with the horses. 

It was quite dark when we started, but the road 
a (hug through enclosures, wc had no. difficulty in 

fiDdmg . j^ eavin g the valley, we passed over a 
range of high precipitous hills, covered with logs 
from which at night, without great care, the tnu 
vdler might roll, quite down into the sea. I had 
the pleasure of being entertained all the wav by inv 
guide, who recounted the number of robberies which 
tad been very recently committed on emigrants re- 
turning to Lima. He seemed so sure that wc should 
>e stopped, that I thought it more prudent to place 
*° Ut lum * he mollt 'y l bad with me, merely re- 
™ K “ S,na11 ““ wl ^ h I supposed might satisfy 
t sidT n, '° rmCd n,C t,lat bad P M sed 

tiev Ud h ^ S 18 Wkh ° fficer ’ a,ld rhat 

We had ■ K " at and stripped of every thing. 
ha, . t 0Vmakeu a tiding on « gre l mu £ 

" 10m " C kepl ton, l ,al, y till after daylight 
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but liis animal not going so fast ns 1 wished to pro- 
ceed, we left him behind. 

On descending a long hill into the plain, 1 re. 
marked to my guide that it was strange that we had 
so suon lost sight of our companion, to which the 
Indian replied, that he was afraid he had been beset 
by thieves. The guide evidently expected to be 
fired at every minute, and was in no inconsiderable 
alarm : turning round his head, he saw two suspicious 
looking fellows riding fast down the hill after us on 
horseback ; he would have sworn that they were rob- 
bers, and lie urged me to push forw ard that we might 
make the best of our way from them. As, however, 
we had full three leagues to travel before we could 
arrive at any thing like civilization, and as it was 
impossible to escape with our bad horses by speed, 
if they were really robbers, I did not comply, but 
while the Indian w r as still urging me on, to his 
utter dismay I pulled up and dismounted, deter- 
mining to face our pursuers, and know who and 
what they were. Instead of being thieves, it turned 
out that they were in pursuit of u man who 
had carried off a nude, worth 100 dollars, from 
Chnncay, and they were riding fast to overtake us, 
in order to inquire if vve had seen any animal an- 
sw'cring the description. 

There had clearly been considerable traffic on the 
road lately, in consequence of the return of emigrants 
to Lima, and I counted in the short space of about 
a league not less than six horses left to perish in the 
sand ; they w r ere at different stages approaching the 
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<-nd of their miserable lives; some were still on their 
logs, having a little strength left ; others were lying 
< own expiring, while the birds of prey were perched, 
either on the ground, or on the animal itself, in the 
act of commencing their attack before the breath 
had left its hotly . It Has the most deplorable sight 
of the kind I ever remember to have witnessed: 
hunger, thirst, and fatigue had combined their powers 
to overcome the strength of one of the noblest ani- 
mals of the creation. 

Ere long I beheld once more with inexpressible 
delight the green valley of Lima ; not indeed in all 
its luxuriance, for the effects of war and of occupa- 
tion by a hostile anny were visible in various situ- 
ations. J he dwellings of many of the peaceable in- 
habitants of the vicinity had been burnt ; the doors 
and windows of others had been battered or forced 
in, and showed that a vain resistance had been made 
to the lawless violence of the soldiery. Here and 
there the hedges were hung with the dingy yellow 
relics of the military dress of the royalists, and the 
road in some places was strewed with the fragments 
of accoutrements. As I proceeded, I looked in vain 
for the cheerful population J had once beheld in 
this fertile district : two or three poor timid black 
slaves, hardly yet daring to show their heads, were all 
that I could perceive, but as 1 approached the capital 
the scene became somewhat less dreary in this respect. 
Flic number of inhabitants increased, hut still every 
thing bore the appearance of plunder and desolation. 
Those persons who wore mounted rode only the most 
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• i„ <V»r the Spaniards had swept the 
" liw,sble r f its horses and mules, and had even 

" h °' C rl , In y onl numerous >cka,ses. 
earned ofl J u8e t0 slate here the distances 

/iTSi Lot post, and places, according to the 
leagues for which the government pays from 1 ruu 
o Lima- but it is to he observed that this is rather an 
under calculation: I should apprehend that the 

whole road is really about 1 30 leagues. 



Truxillo to Vim 
Viru to Sant a 
Santa to Nepeda 
Nepena to Casma 
Casma to Guamiay 
Guarmay to Patavilca 
Patavilca to Iiuaclio 
1 Luacbo to Cliancay 
Chancay to Lima 



14 

18 

8 

8 

18 

18 

10 

12 

12 



Leagues 118 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Entrance into Lima— Conduct of the royalists wliile there— 
Montoneros, and their institution and uses — Marquis di Torre 
Taglc declared president — His character. 



On reaching the gates I was obliged to give my 
name and place of residence in Lima, the enemy not 
being yet at such a distance as to render it prudent 
to allow strangers to enter and leave the city without 
inquiry. Not finding uiv family there, I hastened to 
Callao, where I learnt that they had been detained on 
board the Harleston Tndiaman, by the very serious 
illness of one of the servants. The place was becoming 
extremely unhealthy, just as the Spaniards retreated 
from Lima ; and no doubt if that event had not 
occurred, many would have fallen victims to the 
badness of the provisions, and to the unwholesome 
state of the atmosphere, occasioned by so many per- 
sons being crowded together into so small a space. 

I have stated before, that while I was at Tmxillo 
a gentleman had arrived there from Callao, which 
he left on the 1.5th July, when the Spaniards were 
preparing to retreat from the coast. From the 15th 
to the 19th they were busily engaged in collecting 
the necessary requisites, and in departing in divisions. 
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Horses, mules, and asses were in great requisition, as 
,reU lor the army as for the numerous godos of \ A ma, 
^vlio determined to seek their fortunes with their 
friends and relations in the Spanish service. Not a 
few who had deserted the cause of independence, 
and knew t hat their crime would probably be remem- 
bered, also left the city. The Spaniards continued 
to march off in bodies of soldiers and emigrants 



until the morning of the 19th, when the last company 
left, having first set fire to the palace, containing a 
number of papers belonging to the independent go- 
vernment, as well as to the mint, after they had car- 
ried away or destroyed the principal part of the ma- 
chinery. It was high time for them to quit this 
part of the country, since provisions had become 
very scarce and dear ; and alter the first detachment 
of royalists under Valdez left Lima in the begin- 
ning of July, the city, and even the Spanish camp, 
had been surrounded by bands of Guerrillas, called 
Monlonerus, who cut off many of the supplies. 

Tins species of force was first encouraged by 
General San Martin, and produced such an efiect 
by its intrepidity, that the men of which it wa^ com- 
posed actually sometimes defeated large bodies ot 
regular troops. They received no pay, but were 
allowed to plunder the enemy wherever t icy coi 
fall upon them. Nor were their depredations, ^ 
may be supposed, confined to the Spaniards, for ere 
long they degenerated into bands of .censed ** 
organized robbers, under the lax and de ectne f*> 

of the patriot governors : any wild idle lellou who 
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l»nd a little Spirit, and a great deal of* disinclination 
to useful employment, had nothing to do hut to set 
»ip as a Guerrilla officer, ur, as he was termed. 
Capita n dc Montovercs. lie quickly collected round 
him a band of companions of the same description, 
whom he dressed in a kind of livery, and armed as well 
as ho could, some with sabres, some with bayonets on 
poles for lances, and a few with muskets, carbines, 
or blunderbusses. They became in the end so law- 
less as to be the terror of civilized society; and as 
they confined themselves principally to the neigh- 
bourhood of the enemy, they were thus almost out 
of t he reach of the patriot governors of the districts. 

•Some of these chiefs were desperately fearless 
men, and had gone through an infinite number of 
most hazardous adventures. I remember one parti- 
cularly who obtained the title of “ the blunderbuss 
man,” from an immense weapon of this description 
which he carried, and which more resembled a small 
brass field-piece. He was a very bulky strong man, 
and whenever beset by numbers he loaded his blun- 
derbuss with a large bag of musket-balls, and has 
Wen known in this manner to kill or disperse a whole 
body advancing towards him, while the recoil of his 
piece was i>o violent as to knock him backwards on 
his horse. However, this kind of force seldom came 
to close quarters with regular soldiers ; but it was 
well calculated to annoy an army encamped, or on 
its retreat, by cutting off stragglers, intercepting 
supplies, ami seizing any baggage or ammunition 
which might be lost fr mwant of knowledge of the 
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roads, accidents, or other causes. They pressed 
heavily on the rear of the Spanish army on its retreat 
from Lima, loaded as it was with emigrants and 
property of every description. 

The day before the royalists finally quitted the 
ritv. Captain Prescott of his Majesty’s ship Aurora 
obtained leave, both from the Spanish and indepen. 
dent generals, to march a body of marines into Lima, 
to protect British property and houses trom the rob- 
beries formerly committed, between the evacuation 
by the patriot troops and the entrance of the 
Spaniards : those disgraceful scenes were, therefore, 
not again exhibited. 

As soon as the dissolution of the congress at 
Truxillo was known in Lima, about twenty godo 
members who had remained in the city when the 



others retired to Callao— and who had not now 
emigrated, probably because their services might be 
useful in the congress to their royalist friends-- flunk- 
ing the present a good opportunity lor putting their 
plans in execution, assembled and declared Riva 
Aguero a traitor, and appointed the Marquis di 
Torre Taglc president of the republic. 

This nobleman bore a bad character, and was a 
desperate gambler. He had married the -dowel 
O'Higgins, brother to the famous viceroy ot that 
name, and uncle to the late director of Chili: with this 
kdy he had had a large fortune, but nothing could tie 
sufficient for his prodigality. His estates m Peru 
being all mortgaged to Spaniards, and bewgd.^ 
of a restless disposition, he was the first to tfimk 
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°> caJling rn San M . 

* n « a e ed in liberating Chiin '° T **“* pc ' io<1 "'• 1S 
fronting again a ^ “ t,,e *”% »u, ns „f 

he w« s governor of ^ T? 1 '"”' Al that 
having accepted this - 1UXI . ° <or the Spaniards, 
vf La Taz, a * it was more ** P’ lfcrence to that 
-T^on bis * 

Martin arrived with his pv nni iv ‘ J * s S0011 as ^ an 

,l "' M*rqnit raised ,| 10 JLdWd of ' l'"co.,tof Pera, 

Tntxillo, e„ d ess died , ho 

tool 17 S S,tUatl0n ’ as he Was » willing 

tool, and h.s name and influence, where his bad 

icputation had not extended, added a degree of 

lustre to the nsiag cause of liberty. On fhe de 

pomton of the supreme junta in the beginning of 

ib~), the congress chose him president of the 

lepubhc i but, as was before mentioned, the troops 

ItelT * 1 tL,S St6p ’ Wld nomi, «“ ed Biva Aguero in his 

Torre Tagle did not, therefore, appear again on 
the political stage until July 1823, when the twenty 
royalist members of congress turned their eyes on 
lnm, as a lit rival to be set up against Riva Aguero. 

He would probably never have existed as a politician 
hut for his easy acquiescence, which fitted him for an 
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instrument to be worked by the hands ot others : for 
this reason only he was successively employed by 
San Martin, the congress, and Bolivar. His appear- 
ance, which was formerly, as I have heard, prepos- 
sessing, when 1 saw him was far otherwise : he had 
become gross and bloated from intoxication, to which 
he was so addicted latterly, that he seldom could be 
seen on matters of business m the afternoon. 

On the 13th August, our servant having re- 
covered sufficiently to be- moved, we returned to 
Lima to take possession of the apartments lately 
occupied by Mr. Robertson, who about this time left 
Peru in the Atnhualpa brig for England, as deputy' 
from the government. Mules at this time were so 
scarce, from the clearance made by the Spaniards, 
that it cost more to convey goods from Callao 
to Lima than to bring them from England : I 

actually paid about three guineas and a halt for a 
small cart and two mules, which carried a load of 
about one ton to the city ; and for a carnage for 
my family, drawn by two wretched horses, the owner 
extorted about the same price. 

In our way to Lima we could see very plainly the 
spots lately occupied by tlie Spanish army, the ground 
being covered with rags, hones, &c. : a most unplea- 
sant odour prevailed here, whether from bodies that 
were buried, or from the remains of the carcasses 
killed, I could not discover. The country- »“ thc 
neighbourhood of thc road was nothing but a barren 
pampa, the waUs having been thrown down, and the 
bricks used to construct the cooking places of the 
troops. 
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J| ,o “ City of Kings” was fast recovering from 

of m T,en, ‘ ^ ^ ! and as the 

rile y "° lg ° r tSiSted - Measure began to 
s “ , '7 n 0VCT » population whose maxim 
seemed to be that life was only intrude! for enjoy- 

: D, ' , ' ,ng . thls sl,ol t poosc in public affairs, it 

may be well to insert acme account of the inhabitants 
° '-‘ nl3 > cm>1,imin « m >' own observations with such 
authentic intelligence as T received from various 
quarters. It is to be understood that the general 
remarks I offer arc the result of the knowledge 1 
obtained during nearly a year’s residence ; but, of 



course, on various points I am liable to errors, whicli 
a longer acquaintance might have removed. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



The ladies ftf Lima ; iheir ednration, dress, habits, and employ- 
ments — Ordinary occupations of a family during a day. 



The Jadies of Lima, who are certainly a superior 
race of beings to the males, are in this city of vice and 
enervation the principal actors, ami their manners and 
dress are different in several respects from those of the 
other females of South America. Their education is 
totally neglected, and I found very few among the 
most respectable women who could read or write. 
They are brought up to imagine themselvesthe objects 
of admiration and homage, and therefore early contract 
the habits of confirmed coquettes. These *rts are 
oRcn practised to such a degree by mere children as 
to be quite ridiculous ; aiul among other accomplish- 
ments every little miss learns to handle her fan with 
dexterity : as they grow up they reduce it to a com- 
plete system of flirtation, particular movements of it 
expressing pleasure, jealousy, love, or anger. The 
females of Lima, therefore, can talk almost as intel- 
ligibly with their fans as English young ladies of the 
same age with their fingers. 

Their dress very much contributes to assist them 
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,Z n r : *" Va a " d man, ° lmve thc d »^loa<lvan- 

' feC 0f sho " ln ff ■ soo.1 shape in the most cxcitiu, 
manner, and of completely securing the wearer from 
recognition. The ,ay a , w petticoat, is made cither 
of worsted stuff, or nch satin, , puked and gathered 
perpendicularly, so „ 3 render ; t e]nstic fi , f fe 
couuKised of stuff, it is of a black or brown colour 1 
perfectly plain; if of satin, it is of all imaginable 
colours, and richly ornamented round the bottom, 
and as high as the knees, with flounces of deep lace, 
and rows of pearls. The manto is simply a piece of 
crimped black silk gauze, drawn by a string round 
the waist, and then pulled over the head. 

r Hie women of the easiest virtue in Lima are 
generally distinguished by wearing the richest sagas, 
and of the most gaudy colours; but the more re- 
spectable classes confine themselves to stuff for every 
day, and to black satin for state occasions. This 
rule is nevertheless not absolute, since dress in Lima 
is subservient to intrigue and gallantly, and ladies 
frequently conceal themselves in the most tattered 
aayas wheu they wish to escape observation. In 
such cases, the mode of distinguishing between a 
lady in disguise and a beggar is ofteu by the feet : 
whatever pains a woman may take to disguise her 
person, she is generally so vain of her small foot 
and neatly turned ankle, that a delicate silk stocking, 
and a new satin shoe, will often betray a fair intri- 
guante. However, the poorest beggar in Lima 
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woulfl scorn to wear cotton or worsted stocking!*; and, 
incredible as it may seem, I have known a woman 
.spend as much as eightecnpence English for merely 
washing a pair of silk stockings, when she was 
actually in want of bread. This is, in fact, the 
reason why the immense number of silk stockings 
imported iuto Peru aTe nearly all of the size fit for 
men ; the Lima women like them loug iu the leg, 
as, when the feet are worn out, they drag them down, 
cut off the old foot, and cobble up something in the 
shape of :i new one. 

If a lady’s shape should not be as inviting as she 
wishes, she has recourse to false hips, and even to 
false protuberances in the real* of her person j and the 
figure thus artificially stuffed, or naturally rounded, 
is accurately shown by the sai/a, which fits tightly 
in every part. The stranger is struck by the stately, 
or perhaps rather wanton swing in the walk ot the 
ladies j and their tout ensemble, with a single black 
eye peeping out from the manto in search of admi- 
ration, gives him, in the outset, an unfavourable 
notion of the morality and discretion of the Lima 
fair ones : this impression is increased by finding 
that they always appear in the streets alone, and have 
therefore every opportunity tor carrying on their 
" amorous enterprises.” Their figures arc generally 
good, their faces lively and intelligent, their disposi- 
tions kind and obliging i and, ii education were 
added to these advantages, they might become 
ornaments to enlightened society, and themselves 
contribute to its improvement. As I have remarked 
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“beady, they pride themselves particularly on their 
feet, which are certainly very small by nature, but 
me rendered smaller by art. From their infancy 
they wear extremely tight shoes. I have frequently 
seen fat elderly ladies, who still retained their vanity 
of appearance, in such small shoes that the ankle 
and flesh protruded over, and in a great measure 
concealed the foot. The shoes are uniformly of 
coloured satin, and form a very heavy item in a lady’s 
expenditure ; for from the smallness of the dimen- 
sions, and the frailness of the material, they not un- 
frequcntly hurst the first time they are worn. 

W ithin doors the ladies hare no cap or other 
covering on their heads, hut allow their hair to hang 
down the hack in one long plait, reaching below the 
waist. The dress of their persons at home is also 
what would he called in England extremely untidy : 
it consists of a loose white or coloured muslin gown, 
drawn tightly across the chest, while the neck is left 
bare, excepting that a shawl is thrown negligently 
over the shoulders: as they wear no stays, their figures 
thus appear to great disadvantage. Although no arti- 
ficial ornaments are used lor the head, sometimes 
the ladies weave their front hair into small plaits, 
into which they stick a few natural flowers. They 
always have a basket of fresh flowers at hand, which 
they present to the friends who visit them, and 
it is deemed the prettiest compliment they can pay 
to a gentleman. 

Although the females of Lima are among the most 
good-natured in the world, they have little sociabi- 
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lily, and domestic intercourse between families is ul- 
mnst unknown. Their pleasures are not of so chaste a 
kind ; and the la tulias , or friendly meetings of Buenos 
Ayres, are not much practised in Lima. For this rea- 
son, the English residents found it extremely difficult 
to bring together a sufficient number of ladies even 
to make up a dance, and those who came were chiefly 
from Buenos Ayres, Chili, or Colombia. At the 
same time the Limehas would go to them in crowds 
ns tapadaSi and stand at the doors and windows to 
witness the cheerful movements of those within. 
They do not hesitate, on such an occasion, to mingle 
with women of the worst character and blacks, in the 
confidence of remaining unknown, unless some acci- 
dent disarrange or remove the viantu in which the 
face is enveloped. As the houses arc always thrown 
open during the dances to admit as much air as 
possible, these tapadas arc a serious hindrance to 
the regulation of the entertainments : between the 
dances sometimes the ball-room will be cleared, while 
the men are hunting for their partners, who perhaps 
have thrown a large wrapping shawl over their heads 
and shoulders, and are enjoying their favourite segar 
in some obscure corner. Smoking is practised by 
both sexes of all chesses in Lima: they take a segar 
the first thing when they awake in the morning, and 
even go to sleep at night with it in their mouths. 
It is easy to imagine the disgust an Englishman feels 
on beholding a beautiful woman with a dolieute hand 
remove her segar from her blackened lips, in order 
that she may discharge on the ground, with the offi?n- 
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are centrally kept pone by it. A widow kdy of 
cspectability, of my antpuuntance, l.ad u., income of 
more than £7000 a year, and though she spent little 
on her sty.cof 'i™.,, shc WM . q ^ 

indulging m this vice; and her daughter, a voung 
girl of fourteen, was considered quite an adept at all 
games. 



The female natives of Lima, although faulty from 
want, of education, have a number of good qualities 
which might easily be trained into virtues; and, 
among others, a great degree of good nature and un- 
affected kindness of heart. My wife being almost 
the only English female in Lima, excited of course, 
tiom the novelty of her dress an,d appearance, a 
great deal of curiosity which was unpleasant ; but 
although we frequented the streets almost at all 
hours, we never met with the least insult, our chief 
inconvenience resulting from the embraces 0 f the 
women, who would frequently clasp her round the 
waist in the streets, or stop us to admire and exam- 
ine her dres$. We used at first to take our little 
boy with us in our walks, but were so much inter- 
rupted by good-natured people, who ran off with liiin 
to their houses with exclamations of que prccioso, 
(JUC bonito, fcc. that we were puzzled sometimes to 
extricate him, and were obliged at fast to leave him 
at home, though lie was amazingly pleased with the 
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attentions shown him. The better classes of Females 
contented themselves with drawing aside to the 
path, and scrutinizing us with great earnestness. 

The Lima ladies, as may be supposed, are ex- 
tirmely bad housewives * r in fact, it forms Tin part 
<>f their education, and they never take the least 
interest iu domestic concerns, which are always 
wretchedly managed by some favourite slave, or 
major tfomo. Perhaps there is no better way of giving 
a correct notion of the manner in which they pans 
their time in Lima, than by detailing one day’s life 
of the female part of a respectable family. 

Tn order that I may be more intelligible, l will 
first briefly describe the sort of dwellings in wlucb 
they reside, and will take tlmt in which we lived as 
a specimen of the houses iu the city, inhabited by 
the gentry. I have before said that all the houses 
in the great towns of South America are built round 
court-yards, or patios t with which most of the rooms 
communicate. The quadrangle, therefore, can be 
easily divided into separate houses, and this is 
often the case, each side having its large separate 
entrance and staircase to the or range of rooms 
over the ground floor. We occupied the apartments 
on the right of the patio , the family to whom the 
house belonged retaining the opposite side, and the 
part which fronted the gates. The entrance to their 
portion was by a flight of steps leading to a long^ 
colonnade, which was gilt and coloured, and on the 
cornice was inscribed, as is very usual, a text from 
Scripture. From the portico you entered a large 
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Lull about forty toot square, only partially furnish, 
ami appropriated to the female slaves, where they 
noiked and where people on business were received. 

eyond this hall was another room of the same size, 
communicating will, the first by large folding doors: 
it was handsomely furnished with crimson velvet so- 
fas. fitting three sides of the apartment, and the walls 
were hung with crimson silk. I„ front of the wide 
doorway the family would sit in state to receive 
company, so that they could be seen quite from the 
street when the gates were opened. They sat 
upon low rush chairs, or upon the sofas with their 
legs under them. Still further in the rear of the 
building was the second patio , principally sur- 
rounded bv bed-rooms, and behind these were the 
kitchens and offices. 



After breakfast (which in Lima invariably consists 
of very rich chocolate and bread, with a large liba- 
tion of water afterwards) the family went to mass 
precisely at eight o’clock, the female slave following 
with the rugs on which the ladies squat on the pave- 
ment of the churches, which have neither pews nor 
seats, excepting a long bench running half-way 
down on each side of the middle aisle, from the 
altar. After mass ii was the custom to go in a 
caniage to the baths, about a mile from the city, 
the road to which was through a beautiful alameda 
along the hanks of the river Rimae. These baths 
were built on speculation by a Spanish family, and 
consist of one large public bath, about twelve yards 
square, inclosed by mud walls, and covered with a 
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t.ri-Jlis, over which were trained vines whose luxuriant 
leaves and fruit formed a beautiful natural roof. 
Hound the walls are stone benches, covered like 
the floor with mats : the bottom of the bath is 
tiled, and nothing can he clearer than the water, 
which runs in a strong stream through it. This 
large Hath is of course solely appropriated to the 
men ; but attached to it are twenty small private 
baths for females. During the summer months they 
were filled by parties of ladies, who would allow gen- 
tlemen to come and talk to them at the door, while 
they were bathing in a light dress for the purpose. 

At about twelve o’clock the family was assembled 
in the sola in expectation of visitors, who, when 
they arrive, walk through the outer hall with their 
hats on, taking civil notice of the slaves. At the 
door of the principal room, if men, they remove their 
hats, and bowing separately to each member of the 
family, take their seat on some part of the side sofas: 
if women, the females of the family rise and embrace 
them, putting first one ami round the body, and 
then the other. It is considered contrary to all 
rules of delicacy and decorum for a female at any 
time* to shake hands with a man, nor would the 
most abandoned woman think of it : when parting 
for a considerable time, or meeting after a long ab- 
sence, they embrace the men by putting their arms 
round their waists. During the visit the ladies of 
the house have a basket of flowers brought to them, 
and they select a flower for every visitor, as well as 
small lemons and apples stuck full of cloves, in the 
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shape of hearts and other devices. Not content 
with the natural odour of the Mowers, they add arti- 
/ic.al fragrance by apt-inkling them with scented 
water, and they pour it down their own bosoms as 
well as down those of their female friends, before 
company. 

By about two o’clock the visitors have taken their 
departure, and soon afterwards the dinner-bell rings, 
and the doors of the house are shut. At this time 
the slaves arc observed running in all directions to 
the pulperias for the smallest articles, such as salt, 
butter, spice, or vinegar. Nothing of that sort is 
purchased in families until the moment it is wanted, 
and of course it is bought at the dearest rate. The 
dinner, which is always served up in the most uncom- 
fortable room in the house, consists of a vast number 
of small made dishes, or platos, as they call them, 
mixed with a great quantity of lard, which they use 
in profusion, putting it even into their soup. Two 
standing dishes are the chape which I have described 
in my journey to Tnixillo, and the ollu con gar- 
banza, or packer o as it is termed in Bern. It con- 
sists of beef and. bacon boiled together, and served 
up with rice, cabbage, pease, sweet potatoe, or gourd. 
1 ho inhabitants ot Lima also consume a great deal 
of capsicum with their food, but eat no mustard. 

Alter dinner the family sits long taking preserves, 
which are merely sweet, having scarcely any taste of 
the fruit, aud washing them down with large potatious 
of plam water. The calesa is commonly ordered soon 
afterwards for a drive in the alamed a. The calc hi is 
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a carriage with two wheels, which, instead of being 
placed under the body of it, are so for behind that 
the weight rests in a great degree upon the shafts : 
it is drawn by a single mule, on which also a slave in 
livery sits: the pannols are painted of all Colours, 
and sometimes with landscapes. After parading 
once or twice down the alameda , the caksa ia 
drawn up on ono side, and the females in it either 
sit like mutes, observing the company, or, if pretty, 
or of the higher classes of society, are accosted by 
the gentlemen, who ride up and down the centre 
of the alameda on their showy horses. Sometimes 
the ladies leave their caksas to walk about the side 
walks, or to loll upon the brick benches. 

Another amusement, later in the evening, is to 
walk to the bridge, which is generally filled with well 
dressed persons of both sexes, who go to meet their 
friends, or to enjoy the fresh air from the sea. This 
is likewise a favourite walk by moonlight, which is 
particularly bright in Peru. On one side of the 
bridge lies the silent valley of Limn, bounded by the 
unridfied Pacific : on the other is the gigantic Cor- 
dillera, magnified by the kind of light which rests 
on their stupendous sides, and appearing almost to 
impend over the city : underneath rushes the furious 
Rimac, swollen with the rains, and red with the 
earth washed from the sierra. 

On their return home through the plaza, parties 
stop to drink fresco or iced waters, and to eat fruit 
at stalls, with ranges of benches for the purpose, ami 
attended by black women neatly dressed: it is not 
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bought at all inconsistent with propriety for respect- 
able females to Bit there laughing and talking for an 
hoar alter it is .lark. In faet, the ladies here ref- 
late then- own conduct, and every thing is as” it 
should be which they countenance. 

While the family is thus amusing itself abroad, 
the slaves at home make holiday: the guitar and 
harp are immediately in requisition, and the servants 
enjoy themselves either in dancing, singing, or by •, 
game at blind-man’s-buff. The negroes of Lima arc 
particularly musical, and the females sing in parts 
very harmoniously, and with good taste, though with 
little or no instruction : love-songs are of course their 
favourites, and 1 particularly remember the burden 
and three stanzas of one that was very constantly in 
request at their merry meetings. I insert it to show 
the general style of such productions as arc not of 
an indecorous description. 



Tan ciegn estoy cn quererte, 

E» tan grande mi pinion, 

Que el breve rnto que duerino 
Coutigo mis audios sun. 

Y sahiendo que cl quererte 
Cuu&a es de mi perdicion, 

Y el origin dc ini muerte, 

Yo no tie por que rtuon 

Tan ciega estoy cn qncrcrte. 

Mis tristes lamentacioucK 
Duros mammies quebrantan : 

No tc causa admiral ion 
Pucs mi adr.rncion es tanta, 

Y’ e» tan grande mi pacion > 
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Murvnle la compacion 
De mi dolor t.iu fanes to : 
Convfinsatc csta razun, 

l'nea cada vex quo ml ncucsto, 
Contigo ini* sueuos son*. 



The slaves certainly lead a very happy life in I-ima. 
There are generally a great many of them in every 
house, with little else to do than for one sex to loll 
on the hack of their mistresses’ chairs during meals, 
ami the other to do needlework. The treatment of 



* With my love I am so blind. 

And uiy passion i * so tine 
While 1 sleep, my restless mind 
Dwells iu d retun § alone on you. 

Al ia ! that my unvarying faith, 

Cause of only woe I find : 

But loving you to bitter death — 

Death itself, 1 am resign'd, 

Since with passion I am blind. 

Rocks to hear my woful cries. 

Would, methinks, be riven through • 

Can you feci then no .surprise 
That, though hopeless, I pursue, 

And my passion is SO true ? 

Grout but pity for my grief. 

Thus for cruelty atone j 
And lie firm in this belief 
That 1 love you, since I own 
That 1 dream or you alone. 

The uir was extremely well suited to the words, in « minor 
key, but 1 suspect that it was Italian, as. indeed, is a great deal 
of the best music suug or played in Peru 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



children — ‘Hinging 'A christening* 



The men of Lima, (speaking here merely of the 
nalives of the city as contradistinguished from othei 
residents), are so insignificant a race that they really 
seem scarcely worth attention j never was there a 
people more unfit for active and useful employment. 
As long as they can enjoy their segar, they appear to 
have hardly a wish ungratified, and if poverty come 
upon them, they give themselves up to despair and 
misery, without energy to ward off the blow, or 
strength to endure its infliction. It is almost in- 
credible that in a population of 100,000 souls, and 
with the extensive trade carried on in the port, 
there should not he more than two or three Peru- 
vian mercantile establishments in Lima and Callao : 
commerce may be said to be engrossed by foreigners, 
amongst whom arc many natives of Chili and lluenos 
Ayres. If on walking through the streets of Lima 
you meet a man with a pale sallow’ visage, peeping 
out of u calotte or large cloak, tightly drawn round 
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of the world, and among the clergy brought up in 
e country there are many active and zealous men. 

I lie policy of Spain has always opposed the advance- 
ment of knowledge among the laity of South 
America, and the consequent dissemination of en- 
lightened principles ; hut it seems to have had a 
more powerful effect in Peru than in other colonies, 
because it has been assisted by a soft enervating 
climate : not I hat an excess of heat suh.lues the 
Vigour of the system, and, ns it wore, dissolves the 
sinews Of the human frame, because the thermo- 
meter rarely rises above 82 ; but there is a softness 
nud relaxing power in the atmosphere, unvaried at 
any season by bracing winds, which, ns all who have 
visited the country can testify, disarms nature of her 
wonted powers. 
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The population of Lima, which, as 1 have already 
said, was estimated at. about 100,000, may be divided 
into three classes: 1. whites; ‘2. mestizo* , or a mix- 
ture of European and Indian blood; 8. blacks and 
mulattos. The first class consists of the lineal 
descendants of settlers from Old Spain, .and in them 
are comprehended the most respectable and wealthy 
families of Lima. This very class, however, was 
considered by the emigrated Spaniards far beneath 
themselves, and even the children of Spanish parents, 
born in America, were looked upon as having lost 
their rank in the scale of society. 

The second class or mestizos fill the situations of 
shopkeepers, traders, and artificers, coming under 
the general denomination of comcrciantcs and arti- 
st mos. They form by far the most useful and nu- 
merous portion of society, and are civil and indus- 
trious. The principiil trades among them are those 
of tailors, shoemakers, segar, and chocolate makers. 
The silversmiths occupy a street to themselves. 

Tliu blacks and mulattos, of whom the third class 
consists, arc either slaves, or are employed in all the 
laborious occupations of the capital ; they are work- 
men, porters, and water-carriers. 

The African blacks form a very small part of the 
population of Lima, and are therefore scarce and 
dear, a good slave costing from 80/. to 180/. ster- 
ling. The mulattos are a very large fine race of 
men, and extremely strong ; but they are by no 
means industrious, because they can earn their liveli- 
hood easily. They are at the same time notorious 
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guitar, and m a sort „f drUT 
or of a hide draw,, tightly over an earthen jar, to 
the beating of which they dance the most indecent 
iguies, nlide all the company chant the air at 
the* same time. In this manner, with the assist- 
ance of liquor, and the stunning sound of the 
drum, which they strike with the flat of the hand, 
they work themselves up to a pitch bordering upon 
trenzy. It is not saying much in favour of the 
morality and delicacy of the lilies of Lima, but it 
js a fact that I have seen what were considered re- 
spectable women looking on and enjoying these gross 
exhibitions. I was informed that even the haughty 
viceroys* in the times of their prosperity in Lima, 
had been known to attend them in disguise. 

It is not wonderful that the inhabitants of Lima 
should be superstitious and bigoted to the last de- 
gree. They are entirely ruled by their priests, most 
of whom are men of very depraved manners. Mouey 
will purchase absolution for any crime ; and worship, 
as in other Catholic countries, instead of being di- 
rected to the Deity, is addressed to the images with 
which the churches are filled, and which the de- 
votees load with presents of gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones. These gifts are generally displaced 
for tinsel aud coloured glass by the priests, who 
consume the produce iu the gratification of their own 
sensuality and extravagance. To such a pitch do 
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tl.c clergy carry tl.eir depredations, that 1 have men 
‘ priest offe r for sale, as old silver and gold. dm 

Jrea vessels of the church: he did not hnnself 
venture to touch them, and insisted that the buyer 
should take them up "ith » ° ltsm n-tpVm m 
order to put them into the crumble. At night it 
was difficult lor a female to walk m the lesb 
nuented streets, without being subject to their m- 
suits or obliged to witness the most disgraceful and 
disgusting scenes. It was by no means unususUo 
observe drunken priests in Uma even donng hc 
day. and theiv indulgence in the vice of gambling 
was notorious. 

While this idle and artful class of society continues 
tu possess so much influence over the minds of the 
people, it is impossible that the inhabitants should 
he well-informed or virtuous. When once they get 
an introduction to a family, they worm themselves 
into the confidence of its members, and obtaining 
its secrets, exercise an absolute dominion, and in- 
terfere in every department. They not only exert 
their power over the religious concerns of the family, 
but in many insunccs assume the entire management 
of its worldly affairs. To the priests the education oi 
the children is intrusted, and happy arc those parents 
who have not to regret their confidence : the in- 
stances are numerous where the priests have not 
scrupled to render the daughters of a family suhscr- 
vient to their purposes, while the victims aic tang it 
almost to glory in the crime, as if they were honoured 
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by the sanctity of their seducers, and cleared from 
£uilt by their holy absolution. 

As a proof of the manner in which the father 
confessors display a most, tyrannical power even in 
temporal concerns, I may mention the case of a 
young 1 Spanish lady who frequently visited us, and 
who was a relation of the family, part of whose house 
we occupied. She much admired my wife’s English 
dresses, and from the patterns made some for herself • 
hut as the ladies of Lima do not wear stays, except- 
ing in a ball room, they would not fit her at other 
times. We therefore recommended her to adopt the 
use of stays ; hut she frankly admitted that her con- 
fessor would not allow her to do so. At another 
time she came to us nearly heart broken because she 
had beeu refused absolution before a large congre- 
gation, in consequence of having curled her hair a 
little in front, in imitation of the English style. 
It must nevertheless be allowed, that among the 
secular or active clergy in particular, are many men of 
enlightened views and pious lives. One of those 
meriting this honourable distinction is a fine old man, 
the dean of Lima, who in consequence of the death 
of the archbishop, and the non-appointment of a 
successor, discharged the functions of head of the 
church, and resided in the archbishop’s palace. I 
saw a good deal of this excellent dignitary, and fre- 
quently went to his palace. It is a large build- 
ing, with a library of old divinity, some old editions 
of the classics, and a few English books, of which he 
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w particularly fond, and of which he could vend a 

Ut j C h»ve before noticed that the Limeno* arc ex- 
t rcmely fond of gaudy .how. i and the communes 
Of the Catholic religion tend very much to cucour- 
vrc this taste. On particular saints-davs, those 
in the greatest esteem among them, the image, are 
taken down from their niches, and earned m pro- 
cession (attended by the principal inhabitants and 
decry) to the different churches, to visit then 
neighbour saints. On these occasions which occur 
very frequently, the streets through which the pro- 
cession passes arc filled with crowds ot people, and 
tlm windows and balconies lined with company, 
dressed in their best attire. As the image passes 
alono, baskets full of flowers are emptied from the 
windows to regale the saint, and these are gene- 
rally scrambled and fought for by the mob, and pro- 



served as valuable relies. 

All religious ceremonies are conducted with the 
utmost parade and ostentation. When a person of 
consequence lies at the point of death, the priest ,s 
sent for to administer the sacrament. The host in a 
splendid carriage, drawn by four horses, is earned 
by a priest, who chants or reads all the way, and 
is followed by a procession on foot with tapers and 
flambeaus, attended by soldiers to preserve order. 
It is received by the kneeling relatives of the dying 
man at the door of the house; and when the cere- 
mony is finished, it returns to the church in the same 
manner. The funerals of persons of condition arc 
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generally performed by a procession of priests at 
night, lighted by torches, who accompany the body 
from the house to a church. It is afterwards pm 
into a hearse, and carried for interment to the public 
cemetery, about a mile from the city. This cemetry 
consists of a chapel, and a large piece of ground 
nulled in, and a most pestiferous smell arises from 
it, because the bodies ore only just put below the 
surface of the ground. 

A disgusting practice prevails in Lima, especially 
among the lower orders, who do not choose to incur 
the expense of burying their children — of exposing 
their dead bodies near some of the churches. I 
was not aware of this custom at first, and having 
often to pass a church near the house in which 1 
lived, I was very much annoyed by offensive odours 
proceeding from bundles placed on a low wall round 
the building. On inquiry, I found that the bundles 
contained dead children, left there till the public 
hearse should come to remove aud bury them. This 
hearse visits all the churches in succession for the 
purpose of collecting them. As no inquiries are 
made as to the parents, and no investigation tiikes 
place as to the cause of death, I cannot help 
suspecting that in so immoral a place as Lima, child- 
minder is very frequent. 

The ringing of bells forms an important part of 
the religious ceremonies in Lima, and they make so 
stunning a noise, that it is almost impossible to 
attend to auy thing during their peals. The bells 
indeed are very musical, the brass of which they arc 
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bU, 'r of sl? Martin, forbade that the bells in 
l""'" should be rung for more than five minutes at 
oue' tiine, and reguUted the number of riugmg* 
dining the day, but this order was afterwards aho- 
libbed as profane and irreligious. 

Ou the 8th September my wife was brought to 
bed of a sou, and wishing to have him christened, I 
consulted the female friends in whose house we lived 
on the occasion. I got completely into their good 
graces by this step, and one of the ladies begged to 
be permitted to stand godmother, which is consi- 
dered in Lima a great compliment. The day follow- 
ing was appointed for the ceremony, and we went in 
carriages to the cathedral. The child, adorned tor 
the occasion, was earned by the female servant of 
the family. On reaching the church, after passing 
through a considerable crowd collected to witness 
the baptism, wc were ushered into a side chapel, where 
the font was placed. The ceremony was performed 
by a canon, a particular friend of the godmother. 
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After the conclusion of the service, the godmother 
distributed a bag of small money she carried for the 
purpose among the mob, according to custom, while 
we adjouriieil to the archbishop's palace, adjoining 
the cathedral, as the venerable dean wished to honour 
the infant with his particular benediction. In Pern, 
even more than in Spain, the godmother and god- 
father to u child are looted upon as relations of the 
family, and the strictest intimacy is kept up between 
them ; indeed the connexion is considered more 
than a common relational lip, and the titles of com- 
madre and compadrc are words of particular esteem 
and affection. 
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CHAPTER XXXLI. 

„„d J«criptinn of the boll-ring. 

The attention of all clas.es in Lima hail been occn- 
V Z for some .lays lately by the expectation of Ho- 

Lr. and a sumptuous house had been P"J«* *J 
his reception ; the same in which the grand ball lud 
been given on the 25th May. On the 1st Sep- 
tember a salute from the batteries iu Callao an- 
nounced the Liberator's arrival, and all the troops in 
the city were marched to the Callao road to form a 
procession for his entrance, which took place m the 
afternoon of the same day. The streets ot 1 sima were 
one continued display of flaps and ornaments from 
the windows aud balconies : the Peruvian, Chilian, 
and Buenos Ayrean colours, with appropriate devices, 
were displayed in honour of his arrival, and Lima 
seemed to give herself up to the most enthusiastic 
expression of admiration for this successful American 
warrior. Nothin# was to be heard of for about a 
week hut addresses to and amusements for him. 

A day or two after his arrival his intention of 
visiting the theatre was announced to the public, 
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" ho would thus have an opportunity of soring him 
The greatest competition was instantly excited to 
procure boxes, as few were to he disposed off, tho 
greater number being let to families by the month 
or year. The house, which is of about the size and 
appearance of our old Hay-Market theat re, was or 
namented with the Colombian colours in every p art 
and over the president’s box, immediately i n ^ 
centre of the lowest tier, were the united banners of 
Peru and Colombia. At an early hour the house was 
quite filled. The arrival of Bolivar was signified hy 
a discharge of rockets outside, and he entered the boa 
w ith the president. He was of course most rapturously 
received, and he returned the greeting by a hasty 
bow, and took his seat directly. 

He is a very small thin man, with the appearance 
of great personal activity ; his face is well formed, 
but furrowed with fatigue and anxiety. The lire of 
his quick black eye is very remarkable. He wears 
large mustachios, and his liair is dark and curling. 
After many opportunities of seeing him, 1 may say 
that I never met with a face which gave a more 
exact idea of the man. Boldness, enterprise, acti- 
vity, intrigue, proud impatience, and a persevering 
and determined spirit, are plainly marked upon his 
countenance, and expressed by every motion of his 
body. 

His dress on this occasion was plain though mili- 
tary. He wore as usual a blue coat and pantaloons, 
with boots reaching above the knee. He seemed to 
pay much attention to the performance, bad as it 
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those of easv virtue the gayest, if no e 
few of the higher order sit in their own boxes, ac- 
companied bv a female slave. The gallery is gene- 
rally occupied by the lower class of lemales, and 
their dress has a singular appearance, a large shawl 
or muslin handkerchief being thrown over the head, 
and a man’s hat placed upon it. 

A tew days after the visit of Bolivar to the theatre, 
a grand hall was given iu the palace, to which every 
person of respectability in Lima was invited. 



REVIVAL OF DULL- FIGHTS. 

Although bull-fights had been abolished by 
constitution published by the congress, ax unfit fnr 
the present enlightened and civilized age, yet s j IICf , 
it w. is Jfliown that the Liberator was extremely 
of them, the public authorities were most anxious to 
gratify his wishes, and a succession of these exhi 
bitionx, on a splendid scale, was announced to the 
delighted mob, eager once more to partake of their 
darl mg amusement. Resides the advantage of grati- 
lying the wishes of Bolivar, the government no doubt 
found it a very convenient mode of raising money : 
the plaza, or bull-ring, belongs to the state, and the 
money received always formed part of the income 
of the viceroys. For some days previous every exer- 
tion was made to prepare the bull-ring, which was 
greatly dilapidated from disuse, and much trouble 
was taken to get together a number of fierce bulls 
from all parts of the country. A famous ma- 
tador, of the name of Espinosa, was also sent for 
from lea, where he was employed at the head of a 
body of Montoneros against, the Spaniards. 

On the appointed day all was bustle and joy iu 
Lima; the shops wore shut, business was suspended, 
and all classes put on their gayest attire, and made 
holiday* 

The bull -nng is situated in the middle of the 
almncda , along the farther bank of the Riniac, 
ami is about halfway between the city and the baths 
of which we have before spoken. Towards the mid- 
dle of the day the a lamed a was crowded with com- 
pany: in fact, the whole splendour of Lima was 
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The bull-ring, or theatre, ^ u of ( i ust 

100 to 150 yards m diameter . 
raked level, and iu the centre o t are j £ 
at small distances, through which * e bu “ ^ 
can escape from the fury of the . 

the arena, nr course, there is hkew.se a high step 
them to leap or climb up should they he pressed to 
hard, aud unable to reach the posts in the centre. 
The whole is open to the sky, and surrounded by 
walls of mud, within which the seats and boxes rise 
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DESCRIPTION of it. 



■n tiers On the ground-lloor, und even with tl 
cou .,0 « a range of box,, ; above thee 
"»' » benches, the two iimt rows divided amt n „ 
ced so as to be secured as private scats, the re' 
nmmdcr appropriated to the public indiscriminately' 
Iciest oi all is the principal range of boxes Tl 
seats and boxes are both entered from behind , 
small galleries outside, from whence may be sec, the 
<077 0 /, or yard, in which the bulls are kept no " 
apparently tame and CocUe, but tormented uL, s t/I 
madness before they ore let loose into the theatre 
Iron, ,1ns corral to the door opening into the arena 
nl the ring are four cages in succession, just large 
enough to hold a bull: they are made of strong 
beams fed together with thongs, and into then, are 
driven an equal number of bulls. The division or 
cage nearest the door into the arena is called i he 
dressing-room, and here the poor animal is tortured 
to fury, chiefly by being clothed in n very splendid 
dress of ribbons, sewn lu his skin by packing 
needles: fire-works are also fastened about him, 
which explode when he willies out. 



The President's box is immediately opposite to the 
hull s door, and is fitted up in a handsome manner. 
Underneath it, forms were placed for two bauds of 
music, which played alternately during the whole 
entertainment. Opposite to the President’s box, 
and over the hulls' dressing-room, sat the Cabildo , 
and in I rout w ere suspended barbed darts, gaily or- 
namented with tinsel, to be thrown at the bull to 
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CHAPTER XXX III. 



Rweptio,, of Bolivar Ceremonies and procession befo,. „ 
fights— Description of the bulJ-fighu. 



i fi£ arena nl the time I arrived was fuJ] 
loungers parading about to show themselves, and ^ 
see the company, every one of course with asegar i n 
his mouth. The two clerks of the course, if they 
may be so called, soon entered, mounted on fi no 
horses, and dressed in the president's livery. This 
was a signal that the games were about to commence, 
and the loungers, as well as those outside, began to 
hurry to their seats. One of the military hands 
next made its appearance, with a party of soldiers, 
and marched round the course, the officer com- 



manding them reading in front of the president’s 
box the regulations of the sports of the day. 

^ hen Bolivar took his place in the president’s box, 
he was loudly cheered by the vast concourse of specta- 
tors. The arena having been quite cleared, another 
body of troops, headed by the other hand, marched 
to the front of the president’s box, under which 
i be hand, sounding their instruments, , ook their 
station. By best of drum this party performed 
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manv picturesque evolutions to which they had been 
drilled ; they then described a small circle, which 
they enlarged by degrees, each soldier keeping his 
time so exactly, that they at last found themselves 
ranged all round the amphitheatre at equal distances, 

;iiul at the same moment. They then mounted the 
step, and placed themselves among the mob on the 
benches. This part of the entertainment is culled 
the Dcsptjo. 

The main entrance to the arena or course was now 
thrown open, and all the performers entered in pro- 
cession. First came Espinosa, the matador on loot, 
dressed in a I ight blue satin jacket and breeches, and a 
Spanish mantle of scarlet satin: as he passed the 
president's box, he made a low reverence to the 
Colombian hero attended by his staff. After the 
matador followed the two picador es on horseback, 
dressed in brown stuff with immense jack-boots on 
their legs, and armed with small spears of the size of 
handspikes. Next inarched the four capeadores a 
cavallot eloakmen un horseback, dressed in scarlet 
stuff, with cloaks of different colours, on very noble 
animals : behind these came a train of dagger- 
men and eloakmen on foot, and the procession 
closed with figures of men, horses, and wild beasts, 
stuffed with combustibles and fireworks, to he placed 
in different parts of the ring, to annoy mul enrage 
the bulls. The whole body of bull-lighters might 
amount to about thirty, and they now took their 
several stations. On each side of the door by which 
the bulls were admitted, and which was of the size 
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of the animal, were two other .loom ; one hr™ , 

“ b ' e ’ though which the drove entered the ,orr , 
or ywd, and the other small, just large e,i OU „|, " 
receive the man who.se place it was to open t ° 
door, through which the bull rushed i , t0 t 
arena. lf,c 

All being now prepared for the fight, a capeaA,,- 
<i covoi/o tooh Ins station a few paces from the bull’, 
door, anti having signified his readiness, the keener 
drew hark the holt. When the bull, which had 
been sufficiently tormented inside, sprang out at the 
man aud horse, the candor, by a rapid and dev- 
terons movement, avoided the encounter, and con- 
tinned to curvet round the bull, blinding it with his 
cloak, so that the foaming animal could reach no 
other substance than the Huttering silk on which to 
wreak its vengeance. However, on these occasions, 
I have seen the capeador's horse gored and the man 
thrown ; but a good rider can always avoid it, unless 
the bull be very quick indeed. 

Alter the bull had been winded in this manner, 
lie was assailed by the cloakmen on foot, and by the 
daggermeu, whose ait it was to strike the animal 
behind the horns, so as to sever the spine, and thus 
kill it upon the spot. This attempt, however, was 
rarely accomplished, and the position of the man, if 
he missed hi* blow, was very perilous. When it was 
thought that the buU had afforded .sufficient sport to 
the spectators, attacking the assailants, and tossing the 
images stuffed with fireworks, which exploded all over 
him, the matador Espinosa, who until now had stood 
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i %iant Pt i to Jittack the animal, still 

hi, cloak in his loft hand, and his sword mins nght 


ith a w! a clol, a 4 stopping lightly .side, at the 
same time making a lounge with h-^apon^ 
lW een the shoulders to the heart. It he succeeded 
at the first thrust, a general applause loUowed, an 
pi pet of dollars were thrown by the CaMlo from 
tbeir box as a reward. I have seen us many as 
forty dollars given, in this way for a bull dexterously 



killed. 

Must of the bulls, on rushing into the ring, were 
treated in the manner already described; hut the 
method of killing every bull was varied. When it 
was intended that the picador should kill, he spurred 
forward his horse to the charge, grasping his spear 
in his light hand, and placing his thumb over the 
end of it to steady the weapon, at the same time 
directing the point downwards : placing himself 
firmly in his saddle, he waited ior the attack. The 
bull rushed to the encounter, and at the moment 
when he came in contact with the leg oi the pi- 
cador, protected by his boot, or with the body of 
the horse, the man plunged his lance between the 
shoulders. If the bull did not bill dead, he was 
always desperately wounded. I have several time's 
seen Lhe spear pass completely through the body, 
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fliul remain there till 



with the exertions 0 f 



th, 
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animal it lias been .shaken out underneath 
horse is almost invariably killed, as lu* stands 
purpose to be gored, while the man takes his d p* 
berate aim : the pic a doves generally use horses ' 
.small value on this account. ** 

Another way of despatching the bull is b 
Lanzada or lancethru.st : it is managed in the n° 
lowing maimer. A large beam of wood, about tw e i° 
feet long, headed with u massive iron spike, is 1 m 
by a man on one knee; the beam or lance beirn 
steadied by a small post in the ground, with a hole * 
it, into which the end is fitted. The man holds tho 
lance about ten paces from the bull’s door, and when 
the animal sallies forth, he waves a small cloak to 
induce the bull to attack him : in the middle of its 
tremendous rush it is met by the point of the lancx* 
directed at its forehead. The only time I saw the 
hull face it the weapon entered the top of his fore- 
head, and came out at his flank, and in this manner, 
with the beam of wood protruding six feet between 
his hums, he galloped about and dismayed the 
fighters, who were obliged at last to hamstring him. 
This operation is effected by sharp instruments called 
Lunas, fixed at the end of long poles. In this man- 
ner all bulls were crippled that were either too fierce, 
or so wary that they would not attach, as it is only 
m an attack that a bull cun be mastered. Whenever 
a man was tossed into the air, a general shout of 

WI,S ralse<l b - V th " c °wipany, h,. stead of 
(ears being Abstained for his life. ] f bv c!llince tk . 
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bull got the odvnntuge of hi. odvcvsary. the whole 

„l lighters set upon him, and n ukkly compelled 

hi,; to leave his victim to „^il some other object, 

,vhilc the wounded man was carried off, 

soon as h bull "as killed, the great gate; of the 
circus were thrown open, and four beautiful grey 
horses entered driven by two postilions : they drew 
two wheels, to which was attached a collar, and tins 
collar being buckled round the neck of the dead bull, 
lit; was drawn out at tull gallop. 

In order to afford the spectators sufficient variety, 
after a number of bulls have been destroyed in the 
ways above described, another method is adopted, 
which generally gives great satisfaction. One of the 
most ferocious bulls is saddled, and a man is placed 
upon its hack: the efforts of the animal to throw its 
rider arc tremendous, and if he Can keep hw seat, by 
means of a hold attached to the saddle, until the bull 
arrives at the middle of the plaza.theanimaUs hi* own, 
and the value of it about 50 dollars. I never saw a man 
thrown, though I have known them in imminent 
danger of being dashed to pieces against the posts 
in the middle of the arena. During the interval of 
the fights, iced waters, fruits and flowers, are handed 
among the company. 

The sports of the clay were concluded by planting 
a number of half drunken Indians before the bull*s 
door with short lances, which they held with the bnt- 
eiul steadied against their right knee ou tin ground . 
the animal ou being let loose immediately rus.ied.tfl 
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,hl ' P ro,, I’* and scattered it over the ground 
two inen being generally carried o(F senseless’ C "’ e ° r 
Evening had now arrived; and though two or . . 
more hulls remained, it was growing dusk, ami .T 
amusements terminated. The atameda was 
filled, and the ground encircling the bull tin K! " U 
covered with caniages belonging to those ^ 
besides the equipages of numbers who came ’ 
for the purpose 0 f seeing the company depart * 
ot being seen themselves. While the ofcia’tS 
formed the gayest and most bustling scene, w 
glittering equipages, prancing hordes, and splendid 
uniforms, suddenly the deep cathedral hell was heard 
mid all i„ a moment was silent ; it was oration time’ 
Ihc prancing steed was curbed, the half uttered com-’ 
phment to some kind female was left unfinished, the 
haughty soldier doffed his shining helmet, and’ the 
whole concourse was for a few minutes engaged in 
prayer. The world seemed to stand still ; the hells 
at length struck up a merry peal, and bue, W noches 
being, as usual, said by every one to his neighbour, 

the world moved on again in the same manner as 

before. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Defeat of Santa Cm*—! His ettpeclUi®”' »" d 1,4 P “” 

Battle of Zepita — Flight of Santa Cru/. 

It was on one of these .lays of pleasure (for they 
were repeated), that the Liberator was suddenly 
called from the spectacle by intelligence of the defeat 
of Santa Cruz. Unfortunate rumours had prevailed 
for some .lavs of the situation of his army, and of his 
refusal to join General Sucre : nevertheless, the most 
sanguitie made sure of a happy result, until at last 
an English merchant arrived from lnlcrmedios, with 
the certain tidings of the total failure ot tl.e expedi- 
tion of Santa Cruz, under the most disastrous cir- 

cum stances. 

I will here insert a short account of this expedi- 
tion, often misunderstood and misrepresented even 
in Peru. Jt was given to me. by an English officer 
who served under Sauto Cruz, and who was an eye- 
witness of nearly every thing he related. It will be 
recollected that the last time this expedition was 
mentioned was during the siege of Callao .n June 
and July, at which time advices had been received 
from Santa Cruz, detailing the good cond.t.on of h s 
army when it arrived at Arica, and the favourable 
J s 5 
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reception of ir by the inhabitants in that part of i| lc 
country. He obtained information that some small 
detachments of Spanish cavalry were in the neigh, 
bonrhood, and he succeeded in surprising and carry- 
ing off their horses and mules, which were of the 
utmost value to him. 

He immediately advanced to Moquegua, the scene 
oi Alvarado's defeat, and here determined, instead 
of proceeding to Arcquipa, a large city on the ro;, ( | 
to Cusco, to cross the Cordillera at Moquegua, and 
march lor La Paz, his native place, where he hoped 
to raise the country in his favour, and where ho could 
defend himself in case of need behind the river De- 
ssguadero, w hich runs from the large lake of Titiaca 
to Oruro, passing through several pieces of water of in- 
lenor size. The lake of Titiaca is full of small islands 
one of which, called Chuquito, had been used by the 
Spaniards as a depot for prisoners ; here at the time 
were several hundred captives, principally officers, 
who had boon conhned on this barren spot for years ; 
indeed ever since the battle of Sipisipi, which the 
Buenos Ayres forces lost in Upper Peru. These 
prisoners were marched towards Cusco on the ap- 
proach of the patriot army ; and very dreadful, but 
probably some degree exaggerated, accounts were 
given of the numbers who perished from fatigue ou 

The Cordillera is so thickly inhabited by that 
beautiful little animal the chinchilla, a kind oi' rabbit, 

. t heir burrows were a great impediment to the 
horses and mules. Having crossed the mountains. 
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tin* army came into the high road from Cusco to 
Potosi, which runs through Puno, Pomata, Zepita, 
ami La Paz. 

The river Desaguadero being confined by its lofty 
banks, where it issues from the lake of Titiaca, is 
very deep and rapid : it is crossed by what is called 
the T lira’s Bridge, very different, from that described 
in the earlier part of this narrative, and probably so 
named from its being still constructed in the same- 
way as in the time of the Indian monarch*. Several 
large balsas of rushes (hkc those employed by the 
Indians in going out to sea at Huanchaco, only 
more substantial) being tied together, formed a tloat 
with their heads against the stream these were 
fastened by strong ropes of reeds to the hanks on 
each side ; and on the raft thus constructed rushes were 
piled, until the mass was aide to bear cavalry and even 
cannon. This species of bridge possessed a remark- 
able advantage over others •, for the last soldier who 
crossed it had nothing to do hut tu cut the ropes by 
which it was secured to the shove he had just quitted, 
when the force of the current would carry the end 
so released down the stream, and it would finally 
remain on the same side as the army which had em- 
ployed it. 

The situation of the city of La Paz, which is about 
three days march from the Desaguadero, is very sin- 
gular. Passing along a fiat barren plain, the tra- 
veller arrives suddenly on the precipitous verge ol a 
deep valley, at the bottom of which is La Paz, on 
which he looks almost perpendicularly. 'Hie descent 
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to it is ro steep, that some hours are spent in goinip 
down the defiling path, which altogether is about 
throe leagues in length. The valley ends in a point, 
the further hank being as precipitous as the rest 
and a small river runs through the very bottom of 
it. The city is built on the sloping sides, and from 
the position of the place, it is impossible to use car- 
riages in it. The streets are raised like steps, one 
above another, and one side of the way is much 
higher than the other. 

Santa Cruz fixed his head-quarters at Viaclm, a 
small town, a short distance before lie came to La 
Paz. The army had suffered severely from the stony 
roads and the cold of the Cordillera, having been 
badly furnished with blankets, and it therefore re- 
quired rest : more than 600 out of ,5, ,500 men were 
in the hospital. Santa Cruz was well received in his 
native country, and many recruits joined him ; a 
number of young men also, of the best families in 
La Paz, formed themselves into a corps, which they 
called the body guard of the general. He endea- 
voured to make himself acceptable, and led at all 
shows, entertainments, and parties with the utmost 
gaiety. The only royalist force at this time in the 
country was under Olaneta, who was compelled to 
fall back on Oruro, whither he was pursued by Ge- 
neral Gamarra, with a division of the patriot army. 

This state of inactivity, however, was terminated by 
intelligence received from a party which Santa Cruz 
had left at the pass of the Desaguadero, that Valdez 
had reached Puno with the division lie brought from 
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BATTLE or 7.EPITA. 

.. before Callao. Santa Cruz imme- 

SST^' T& * «—» in J *• 

g'TieZ Wren he arrived there, he found Valdez 
ri,c opposite bank, and some skirmishing took 
placc . Santa Cruz, however, did not at present find 
himself strong enough to hazard an action, bu re 
niained quietly guarding the passage of the riser til 
2 rest of his army eante up. He then crossed 
the bridge without delay, and drove Vddez to 
Zepita, where he took up a position on a high h,U. 
The troops of Valdez, which had accompanied him 
from Lima, were so completely knocked up, that he 
was obliged to leave them at Ptmo. while he pushed 
forward with a force which La Serna had collected 
in the neighbourhood of Cusco and Arequ.pa, under 
Carataln, the governor of the latter place. 

Santa Cmz determined to attack Valdez 
position, and marched with his whole army up the 
hill for this purpose •, but his nilantry was «n « X 
defeated, and two or three battalions had already 
laid down their arms, when the royalist cavalry, 
having got into some deep bogs, in the eagerness of 
pursuit, the Peruvian hussars, under Brandsden and 
Soulanges, charged them and cut them to pieces. 
T he Spanish infantry, witnessing the defeat of the. 
cavalry, drew off in confusion, leaving the patno 
battalions, who had previously laid down their arm*, 
to take them up again. Santa Cruz, ... h.s despatches 
to the government, claimed the merit of having 
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made his infantry fly us a feint to draw the Spauiuftj* 
from the hiU ; bin after all it was an affair of little 
con sequence, and both sides boasted a victory. 

\ aldez was now joined by the troops he bad left 
to recover strength in Puno, and, abandoning Saut a 
Cruz, w?io had posted himself at the bridge, | ln 
murclwtl along the Desaguadero, to join Olaneta at 
Oruro. Santa Ctuz, on the other hand, having col 
letted h is whole army, kept pare on the other side 
rhe river to prevent the junction. The three parties 
were now in the immediate neighbourhood of each 
other, and Santa Cruz in vain endeavoured to bring 
\ aldcz to action before he could join Olaneta. The 
Indians, of whom the Spanish force was very much 
composed, at last outmarched the people from the 
coast, of whom Santa Cruz’s troops consisted j and 
one morning, when the royalist army was supposed 
to be considerably in the rear, it was seen passing a 
high ridge near Oruro, and a junction with Olaneta 
was thus effected in spite of the exertions of the 
patriots. 

Valdez having now combined all his forces, and 
being therefore superior to the patriot army, in turn 
offered battle, which Santa Cruz declined, and it was 
determined in a council of war to retreat rapidly for 
the Dcsaguadero, in order to join the army of General 
Sucre. 1 hat the patriots might march as expedi- 
tJ°us v as possible, as well as for the benefit of forage 
fur the animals, the ammunition and artillery of the 
army was scut a different route to that taken by the 
11,3111 I,0dy * The r «yalist forces, however, pressed so 
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Uar ,„ y upon Saw*. Crux, that a battle w» — d- 
' , and a position was taken up » couaeipeocc, and 
Seers were rent instantly to bring up the *— 

,,on and artillery now so tnueh needed. However 
Uet could not be heard of, and the officers despatched 
,f tC r then, never returned, so that a prec.p.tate 
flight,, rather than a retreat, was the unavoidable 
result. Valdez actually wrote to Santa C ruz, that 
he would march over the patriot army, whteh rapidly 
dwindled awav from fatigue, the men dropping by 
hundreds on the road. In one day not less than 
1 ,000 of them were left behind. 

The wreck of the army of Santa Cruz reached the 
T) csamiadero in the utmost confusion and insubordi- 
nation. Here the general had wished to make u stand 
to defend the passage, and to pick op the stragglers 
who were continually coming up *, but ot the whole 
number only 400 remained with him when he 
reached the bridge. With this small body be main- 
tained his post for two days, and he was there joined 
by many who had been left in the rear : as others con- 
tinued to arrive, he posted an officer and a small 
party of men to receive them, with orders to destroy 
the bridge on the appearance of the enemy. Valdez, 
seeing the total destruction of the patriot, army 
without his aid, marched slowly after it, collecting 
the prisoners, arms, and baggage, with which the 
road was covered. 

Santa Cruz meanwhile reunited his scattered 
forces us well as he could at Pomata, when he held 
a council of war to decide whether they should mt- 
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mediately reeross the Cordillera, and thus osoan 
their ships, or endeavour to reach the iliviaion* *° 
General Sucre in Arcquipa. In this council tl^ 
greatest insubordination was manifested anionw 1 ° 
officers. .Santa Cruz was in favour of pushin.r r " 
nanls to J'uno; but Soulanges, a French otfi W 
svlio had distinguished himself in the fight of 7 ., - ^ 
mutinously declared that the remainder 0 f the ^ ,la ’ 
might go where it liked, but that he and his 
dron of cavalry would march straight down to th' 
coast; which threat he put in execution, while .San? 
Cruz and Ins followers proceeded towards Funo* 
After K si "K le <Vs march, Santa Cruz found that 
the troops were in so bad a condition, that it was 
impossible for them to reach the Colombian divi 
Sion before the royalists would be again treading 
Oil their heels; they therefore struck into tlie Cor ! 
diileni, where they overtook Soulanges' party by 
night : each mistaking the other for an eucmv an 
encounter took place, which ended in the total dis- 
persion of the remains of this unfortunate expedi- 
tion. All the baggage was plundered ; even the equi. 
page of Santa Cruz was not respected, and the 
military chest, containing 10,000 dollars, was ran- 
sacked. 

In the sequel, about 1,200 out of the whole army 
arrived at Moquegua in the most deplorable state 
without arms or clothing: and thus terminated this 
disastrous and disgraceful enterprise, regarding which 
such sangume hopes had been indulged, and the 
outfit of which had cost the independent government 
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not less than a million of .foliar,. The groat error 
Sf . ems to liavc l.ecn putting a young and inexpe- 
rienced officer at the head of *> mixed ami undis- 
ciplined a body : a great part of the expedition was 
composed of raw recruits, caught up and earned on 
l K) ard ship, and who had to be made soldiers at the 
time when they should have been ready for active 
service. Riva Aguero had placed Santa Crus in this 
situation, because he knew him to belli. own creature, 
and he trusted that the eredit to be gamed by the 
undertaking would fix him firmly in the presidency 
which tie had obtained by the assistance ot Santa 
Cvuz. Tf the command had been given to General 
Lamar and Miller had been sent as his second, the 
result would in all probability have been very dif- 
ferent. Santa Cruz was unquestionably brave, but 
without knowledge and discretion : Gamarra, who 
noted under him, was a good tactician, hut without 
courage or virtue, and disliked by every body. The 
first blunder was not joining the Colombian division 
immediately on its arrival; but the army was then 
entire and Santa Cruz could not consent that any 
one should have a share in the glory he hoped to 
acquire. Another great mistake was, that when lie 
had got between the forces of Valdez and O ancta, 
ho did not march and attack the latter, and drive 
him before him into the independent territory o 
Buenos Ayres: there Olahcta could have obtamed 
no assistance, while the patriots could have recruited 
their forces without difficulty, and have avoided a 
most disastrous retreat. The third fatal and most 
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ob^ous error was separating the artillery and a,m„ 
nitionfrom the main body; a step which a school^' 
would hardly have taken : Santa Cruz might just ' ' 
reasonably have sent the muskets on mules L 
road and the men by another. But the disaster, of 
this ill-fated and worse condurted expedition ,|i I 
not end even here : the transport in which Soulan «/ 
with some good officers, and 300 of the Ten ’ 
hussars, the beat troops in the service, had embark!d 
was captured on its return to Lima by a small J. 
vateer, fitted out from Chiloe, and these brave men 
were carried thither prisoners of war. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



Exposition, of Itenfrab Miller. AlveraHo, .ntl Sme-Critic.it 
8Ut, ,.f Pern— RtgimM* <*\M Itnrcool c*’— lliva Agoc.o 
revolt. — Character of Valdez. 



I shall now give, connected with the foregoing. 

detail, a short narrative of the proceeding, of the 

expedition which sailed under Generals MJlcrand 

Alverado, in the beginning ot duly, and which 

General Sucre joined soon afterward*. 

These txvo divisions rendezvoused at Quilca, Mic 

port of Arequipa. where they remained a few days 

waiting the arrival of General Sucre. It was then 

determined that the force should march nnmediatrf, 

to Arcqmpa, where it would he in the way of un. u g 

itself will' Santa Crus, or of pushing forward to 

Cusco, as circumstances might require. Sucre 

•..aril ersive the command of the cavalry to 

C^eral Miller imdec whom was the indefatigable 
General Miller, un fonm>r offict . r wrote 

and enterprising Holct. the 

a very interesting account oi hi. ultm " _ . 
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though lie was most anxious to do so, as he saw t| u , 
rear of the Spanish force under Cara^ala filing 0 q> 
almost at the opposite end of the square : he Was 
not able to pursue the enemy in consequence of th e 
affectionate pressure of the crowd, Sucre afterward 
came up with the infantry, and during his stay pre- 
served the strictest discipline among his troops. 

While in Arcquipa they received confused accounts 
of the battle of Zepitu, which Sucre transmitted to 
Lima : they were brought to Arcquipa by a straggler 
from Valdez, who fled during the confusion, and who 
represented that the royalist army was destroyed, 
and Valdez taken prisoner. The inhabitants of 
Lima were, therefore, grievously disappointed, when 
they afterwards received the despatches of Santa 
Cruz, stating the number of killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, cm the part of the enemy, at little more 
than 100. Sucre, in despatches to Santa Cruz, had 
urged him to unite, as Cuntcrac with his division 
might be expected from Lima by hasty marches. 
►Sants Cruz, however, did not like the thoughts of 
relinquishing his command to Sucre, as he would 
have been bound to do, pursuant to authority con- 
ferred upon the latter by congress. 

In the mean time intelligence was received in 
Arequijia of the probability of the early arrival of 
Canterac in Puno to join Valdez ; and General Sucre 
wrote to Lima, that it was his intention instantly to 
march to Puno to cut off Canterac, leaving Santa 
Cruz to cope with Valdez, to which, after the sup- 
posed defeat of the latter at Zepita, it was of course 
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thought hi* was fully equal. It was coujecturwl that, 
the- forces of Sucre would he about a match for those 
of Cftoterac, each army amounting to about 3000 
men, Cantcrac having left General Longa with 2000 
men to retain the strong position of Huancayo, m 
tho valley of Xauja. General Miller was, therefore, 
pushed on with the cavalry towards Pono, and Rolet 
with the advanced guard reached within twelve 
leagues of the enemy, anil sent forward a picquet to 



obtain intelligence. 

The moment was vei-v critical for Peru : Santa Cruz 
and Valdez were now known to he so close together, 
that an action seemed unavoidable, and Cantcrac was 
believed to be so near Puuo, that it was doubtful 
whether he or General Miller would he able to reach 
it first. Uolet’s picquet at this instant sent him the 
disastrous news that Santa Cruz had been defeated, 
and that a superior Spanish force whs marching upon 
him, so that nothing remained for him but to retreat j 
and this gallant officer had every reason to apprehend 
that the enemy would be able to get into his rear, and 
cut him off from the main body of the patriots. He 
withdrew, therefore, precipitately, but in good order, 
boll, he and his daring squadron having come to tho 
resolution of attempting to cut their way through 
anv force that might oppose their progress. On 
reaching A. 'equips he found that the Colombia,, 
division of the army hud already retreated without 
confusion for the coast, as it was pressed by the who e 
Spanish army ; and Rolet was so hotly pumued mto 
Arcquipa. that he was obliged to make his men 
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gallop singly through l he different narrow streets jj, 
order to meet again in the Plaza, instead of march; ^ 
slowly through the place in a body. They ^ 
scarcely formed there, when the Spaniards were seen 
entering in small numbers at I lie other end of the 
town, and about half II o let’s impetuous squadron 
charged the enemy immediately without order ^ 
and drove hack the advanced guard of the royali* 
force ; but there falling into the main body, the 
intrepid patriots were all cut to pie<*?s, fighting t 0 the 
last. 

General Sucre having quitted Arequipa, where 
much coucern was expressed for his departure, re- 
treated to the port of Quiica, where his transports 
lay, without losing a single man, while Miller and 
Rolet effectually protected his rear. In the course 
of this retreat a small skirmish took place, which 
shows the real character of some of the troops with 
which the Spaniards had to contend. 

When San Martin sailed from Chili to Peru, every 
method was resorted to for raising troops. To form 
a body of cavalry, the gaols were emptied, and the 
prisoners drilled into a squadron, composed, as may 
be imagined, of the most abandoned and degraded 
characters iu Chili: they were known throughout 
Peru by the ironical title of Los Tnoce»tes t “ the 
Innocents,” and they became notorious for every 
crime. General Miller's division of the rear guard 
consisted of about ISO of these ruffians. In the 
retreat from Arequipa towards Quilea, finding him- 
self much pressed by a Spanish squadron, Miller 
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the resolution that it would be better to 



select a good position for malting a stand, tlian to 
be forced to fight always to a disadvantage. His 
officers concurred in this opinion, and finding that 
i: i.i— ; MA i;nnil hr» drew them un on 



up pretty close to them to reconnoitre, when he dis- 
covered Vhat the royalists were falling hacV in the 
rear upon the main body ; he immediately returned 
to his partv of Iwccntes, and proposed to them to 
charge, as 'the advanced guard of the Spaniards con- 
sisted of only SO men, and they wore evidently afraid 
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The Inocentes were clamorous to be led to the 
unset, and proceeded in a trot towards the enemy. 
The officer who led this charge wished to bring us 
men exactly in front of the Spaniards, hut either gave 
a wrong word of command, or the troop did out 




very short distance. This body ol 
vithout fire-arms, and Miller rode 



site to them at a very 
the enemy was witho 



of an encounter. 




lances, hhhu . • • u • 

the Spaniards, observing their hesitation, m their 

1 - l i ...ri.ril mil lid iilll 
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charged the Inocmtes, who turned round and 

^ . r l I ummi itt Crtll- 
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REVOLT OF RIVA AGUERO. 

but ns they Had no muskets and ammunition, they 
were unable to wound him. 

Arrived on the coast, General Sucre wrote to 
Bolivar for orders, as he learnt that an expednj 0 ^ 
from Chili, consisting of 2500 men, had arrived! 
and many thought that they would be ordered agai* 
into the interior to offer battle to the royalists. But 
the affairs of Peru were now wearing a very gloomy 
appearance. Riva Aguero, excited by the exJ 
gerated accounts of the success of the battle of 2 P ! 
pita, and confident of the support of Santa Cruz 
and probably relying also on the fleet under Adnd! 
ral Guise, raised the standard of revolt, in Truxillo, 
and endeavoured to stir up the minds of the native 
Peruvians against the Colombian faction, as he now 
designated the ruling party iu Lima: at the same 
tune he imputed to Bolivar sinister views, although 
Riva Aguero hud been himself the person who in- 
vited the Colombian chief to come to the assistance 
of the patriots. 

Bolivar, though haughty and uncontrollable in 
most instances, was willing to yield much to circum- 
stances at such a critical juncture for he knew that 
a civil war would probably he a death-blow to the 
cause ot liberty. He therefore made highly favour- 
able proposals to Riva Aguero : in fact, he conceded 
all that was demanded ; and in an interview 1 had 
with Bolivar, he told me that all was settled ; that 
Riva Aguero was to be President in Lima, and that 
he was to bring with him 4000 men, and 2000 horses 
and mules, for the service of the state. 
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Riva Aguero, however, had probably merely stated 
Ins terms under the expectation that they would not 
be accepted ; and when the aid-de-camp of Bolivar 
arrived at Santa with the concession, expecting of 
course that every thing would be concluded, he was 
surprised to find that Riva Aguero would not adhere 
to his own conditions, declaring, in the confidence 
of previous success, that he never would make ony 
amicable arrangement with the Congress and lurrc 

lai The Marquis di Torre Tagle had previously 
agreed, no doubt at the suggestion and with the 
advice of Bolivar, to withdraw to Chili, and sacrifice 
his own personal views for the good of the country ; 
but the congress, afraid of a union between Bolivar 
and Riva Aguero, used all its authority to widen the 
existing breach, and represented to Bolivar that they 
bad actually in their possession evidence of a treason- 
able correspondence between him and the enemy. 
These representations, together with the obstinacy 
of Riva Aguero, induced Bolivar most reluctantly to 
declare war against him, and he accordingly sent 
orders for the whole of the forces in Quilca and 
Arica to meet him at Supe, a small port winch 1 
have mentioned between Lima and Trnxillo. De- 
spatch was the more necessary, as it was known » 
Lima that the licet under Admiral Guise was about to 
sail to Huauchaeo to the assistance ot Riva Aguero, 
and that on hoard the shipping were Santa Crus, 

null Other officers. .. . . 

General Sucre, therefore, embarked his division 
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ZZ*** to orders, and proposed to General Miller 
to cfcsn-oy the horse,-, mules, and cattle which ,ha 
«tt,ve officer I, ad carried oft’ in his retreat, that they 
imght not tall into the hands of the enemy. Miller 
however, thought that he could bring them safely 
along the coast to Lima; and obtained leave from 
Sucrc - as the y ' vcre very valuable, to attempt it, and 
he performed the undertaking much to his credit 
Meanw hile, the Chilian expedition, unwilling to in! 
torfere in the domestic broils of the Peruvians, and 
objecting probably to put themselves under foreign 
loaders, on being pressed by Valdez (who on the de- 
parture of Sucre’s forces inarched down from Are- 
quipa to Moquegmt), cut the throats of a number of 
fine horses they hail brought to remount the cavalry, 
and embarked to return to their own country. 

Thus terminated a campaign, which, if properly 
conducted, might, have been the last in Peru ; for 
the patriots never before had had so numerous and 
respectable a body of men in the field, and the 
Spaniards, since their first retreat from Lima, had 
never been driven to such extremities. Including 
Peruvians, Colombians, and Chilians, at one time as 
many as 10,000 patriots were in lntermedios, while the 
•Spaniard* could never have brought more than 8000 
men against them, and most of these were jaded and 
worn out by repeated marches. It was also found 
al lei wards, that Valdez might have been completely 
cut oft, as Cauterac’s forces never advanced near 
uno and could no, have come up in time to aid 
iuu., .1 the three divisions of the patriot troops had 
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Miiitcd. It must be allowed that the Spaniards bad 
„ (Treat deal of Rood lock on their sole, bttt V alder, 
certainly deserved the highest credit for his prompt!- 
tude and activity. 

H is life was that of a Spartan, simple and severe •. 
his sole delight was in war, but he was by no means 
of a cruel disposition, as was evinced by the personal 
affection which was always borne him by the peace- 
able inhabitants of the country. When lie re-entered 
Arcquipa, he published a general amnesty, which was 
very forbearing on his part, after the decided manner 
in which the inhabitants had expressed tlicir' senti- 
ments on the- reception of Sucre’s expedition: he 
even sent a Spaniard, serving as a colonel ul the pa- 
triot service, and who was left wounded in La Paa, 
a passport to proceed to Buenos Ayres without mo- 
lestation, as soon as he should be sufficiently reco- 
vered. His character is very much that of the first 
conquerors of America, without their ferocity : cou- 
rageous, persevering, and patient, under the most 
living hardships, he scarcely knew the value of mo- 
ney, and the person who attended to his table was 
frequently obliged to borrow a few dollars to supply 
his frugal meals. It was said that he rarely enjoyed 
the luxury of a bed ; hut rolling himself up mh» 
horseman’s cloak, found that repose winch is often 
denied to the bed of down. He was almost always 
on horseback, and had brought himself to sleep well 
even in that position. He was the most obstinate 
enemy to the independence of Pern : the olliei 
chiefs could sometimes be induced to negotiate, hut 
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he would hear of no compromise*. WliU c the 
of San Martin Jay at Hinira, and tlie royalist 

was encamped outside the walls of Linn * 

.. .... „ l,l » * suspen- 

sion of hostilities was agreed upon, and San Martin 

had an interview with La Serna and Cnntemc at 
an adjoining C finer a ; these two officers then en- 
gaged to acknowledge the independence of the 



country upon certain conditions, provided the re- 
mainder of the officers of the royalist army approved 
of the terms. Valdez, on being consulted on the 
subject, placed his hand on his sword, and swore 
never thus to sacrifice the interests of the king- 
of Spain, and most of the officers followed his 
example. 
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chapter XXXVI. 

Declaration of «r <•« 

in Callao and 

the consent of the cong ^ rcgpective trades, to 

were taxed, nceordi g 4Q0 qqq dollars m 

an amount whtchwouj oll ' the horses and 

four months. H « ■ those which were 

.Utiles in the country, excep tag ^ in g00 d 

the property of foreigners, an d become 

before often the custom. ij 

It was thought, nevertheless, that n ' atte " 
not come to extremities with Rtva Aguero » ** 
Bolivar’s patience was at length worn out by inn 
less negotiation, which it became evident was merely 
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gain time." The or<lci ' th « he wi g i lt 

therefore marched out" 1 l^tolLg tlf ^ 
rou.l by the coast, nm l it w the)J fe oW "* rtfc «» 
active operations were about to be ■ "* * ' at 

Hus regiment was well equipped i) ‘ “"‘menced, 
mounted on mules with 1 ’ men w «=rc all 

<Wir horses were driven ^7^“’ "T 
not be worn out by the fatigue of travelling tlwoS 

in my ^2 

A few days afterwards, Bolivar himself embarked for 
"* with about 2,000 infantry, leaving Torre Tawfc 
I at the head of affairs in Lima, supported by 
. *0 infantry, consisting of the regiment of Rio de 
la Jlata, and the 13 th Chili regiment, while the 
Crmaderos a Cave, lb under Colonel Lavalle were 
posted at lea, with a battalion of infantry about 700 
si long. Ihc castles of Callao were garrisoned by 
the Colombian regiment of Vargas, of about 1,000 
men, and some companies of Chili artillery under 
the command of General Alvcrado. 

Rivu Aguero, on hearing that Uolivar had abso- 
lutely landed at Supe with the intention of attacking 
him, never thought of making any resistance, b . a 
ordered most of his troops to retire into Caxamarca, 
a mountainous country ou the northern boundary 
of lei-u, bordering upon Quito. He had called a 
council of war of bis party in Truxillo, when his 
WUS . C vvas u, *exgectedly surrounded by a body of 
cavalry under Colonel La Fueute, who had through. 
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, 0,1 himself 1>U particular Mend, hut who, 

out professed favourable aspect 

finding - fiat matters did to „,akc 

■rS^ 

Caxamarca, in order to recall him. In he mean 
lime, llolivar advanced from Su^by lWced marches 
upon Huaras, the Head ipiarters of Kiv b 
troops, and 1.0 entered the place vvuhout oppos.tmu 
the ^forces cither dispersing or deserting 0 ' 

Colombians. Thus, in a moment, was terminate 
a conspiracy, which hud at one time threatened 
total destruction to the cause of independence, and 
which, though it existed only for so short a time, 
entailed upon the patriots very disastrous const- 
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Riva Aguero affected afterwards to justify his con- 
duct, but it would be difficult for him to make out 
any satisfactory vindication. He was, no doubt, 
envious of the Colombians, and having attained 
supreme authority in Peru, he did not like to relin- 
quish it to foreigners. This feeling, if it had been 
really patriotic, might have been pardonable, had 
he poscsessed the slightest chance ol liberating the 
country from the Spaninrds without assistance. He 
was well aware that he could not do it, and, there- 
fore, immediately on being elected president, he 
invited or rather urgently entreated the Colombian 
chief to march his forces into Peru. At all events, 
after the defeat of Santa Cruz was known, such vain 
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hopes, if he had ever in fact indulged them, ou^ht 
to have been abandoned, and he ought then to have 
been ready to co-operate with Bolivar : if he suspected 
the Colombians of sinister views in their proceed. 

it might be time to oppose them, when the 
enemy should be driven from the country, and tliesc 
objects should become apparent. Besides, the con- 
gress of Peru was decidedly in opposition to him : 1 
do not of course mean merely the twenty members 
who assembled in Lima, and chose Torre Tagln pre- 
sident ; but the great body of representatives, and 
among them many in whom he had placed most con- 
fidence. Even liis. senate chosen at Truxillo deserted 
him, and he was at last supported in his resistance 
only by a few military adventurers, upon whom it 
has been seen he could not rely, and who abandoned 
him at the moment when their co-operation was most 
wanted, lie was charged by congress with being in 
correspondence with the Spaniards ; and 1 believe, 
from all I could learn, that he was in communication 
with them, but not with any treasonable intention : 
in fact, his whole life had been so completely in 
resistance to them, that the royalist leaders would 
probably not have depeuded on any advances of the 
kind made by him to them. 

A document at this period was handed about very 
industriously, though secretly, by some of his parti- 
zans in Lima, as the supposed basis of a negotiation 
between liiva Aguero and La Serna : the object of 
jt was to prove that his purpose in corresponding 
with the enemy was to promote the peace of Peru, 
wlnle all the great objects* of the war should be 
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at o future penod should #1 congr css should 

and. finally, u tree cou < hoo3e their own 

be summoned, w>«i W***? 

govertunenl. . } friends of UlvB 

Agucro menuone . ‘ . nearly concluded; 

ssr^-hrtssis: 

mode of delivering independent 

was to be kept on foot, favours the conclusion, that 
Ins intentions were honest, his judgment was very 
defective. His opponents, therefore, argued that he 
must take bis choice between being considered a tool 
a traitor, and his admitted talents gave counte- 
nance to the most unfavourable alternative. 

Whatever be tlic fact, he certainly will have to 
endure the odium of being looked upon as a man 
who preferred the gratification ot his own ambition 
and of his private animosities to the public good. 
The cau.sc of independence in Peru was the cause of 
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all Spanish America, and the security of the wh„. 

< epended upon the extirpation of the royalist army 
J n J cm ; and admitting that Bolivar might be actuated 
m some degree l.y views of his own personal gj or y 
yet no man on any side has, or will affect to denv 
that while Peru continues under the Spanish domi' 
nion, Colombia never can be secure. If, indeed 
Dnlivar f iilce it ivn Agucro at Truxillo, had dissolved 
and dispersed the congress by military force, and 
had opposed himself to the constituted authorities of 
the state, his intentions might have been questioned ; 
hut considering his Jofty temper unused to submis- 
sion, and the extent of his military influence, he 
appears to me to have acted with great forbearance 
towards Riva Aguero, and with great disinterested- 
Jicss towards Peru. 

T,,e defection of Kiva Aguero, and its immediate 
consequences, mny be looked upon perhaps as the 
severest calamity that befel the patriot cause, even 
among all the many disasters by which it was at- 
tended. Had he acted in concert with Bolivar, there 
js every reason to suppose that the war would have 
been terminated in a single campaign; and in the 
outset Riva Aguero himself did not seem to expect 
that their interests would clash in the accomplish, 
meut of a common object. At the head of the go- 
vernment in Lima, by his talents, activity, and po- 
pularity, he might have raised and furnished resources 
both in men and money; while Bolivar, by hia 
experience and the terror of his name, backed by the 
C olombian forces, was driving the loyalists before 
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subsequently arrived in England, via Gibraltar. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



Measures taken by Bolivar for the prosecution of the war — New 
Constitution proclaimed — Scarcity of money in Lima — Value 
of the commerce of Peru to Great Britain — Mode of carrying 
on trade. 

Bolivar, after these events, assembled all his 
troops at Huaras, a considerable town, and capital 
of the province of Huaylas, sit uated in a fertile dis- 
trict at the I’eiy foot of the Cordillera \ ami finding 
the country capable of maintaining his army, he de- 
termined to concentrate his forces in that neigh- 
bourhood, where he would be nearer to his supplies; 
he now could expect no assistance but from Colom- 
bia, and lie sent orders that all the disposable force 
should join him from thence. With this view, ami 
to accustom his troops to the cold climate of the 
Sierra, in which he knew the war must be carried 
on, and where the Spaniards had such a superiority 
from their men being natives, lie formed canton- 
ments along the Sierra, between Caxamarea, in the 
north, and Giianuco, a considerable town about sixty 
leagues from the Spanish head-quarters at Hnaneayo 
in the valley of Xauja. At Guanuco lie stationed 
General Sucre with a considerable body as his ad- 
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van red guard, while he fixed his own hcad-^unrters 
at Pativilca on the aea coast, near IluaTas, where hia 
main army was encamped, and from whence he could 
have constant and rapid communication both with 
Lima and Truxillo. 

It was generally supposed in Lima soon after this 
period, that a change of government was about to 
take place, in consequence of directions left, and sent 
by Bol ivar, and various report! were afloat on the oc- 
casion ; but although an alteration might be contem- 
plated, it never took, place, and the congress pursued 
its old course of endeavouring to blind the eyes ot 
the people. Bolivar, on more occasions than one, 
but especially to a deputation sent to him, had stated 
plainly that a reform was needed in various branches 
of the state, and it was understood that he let! it to 
the congress to make the necessary investigations, 
and to accomplish this object. 

In order to show the system of imposition pur- 
sued, it may be well just to notice briefly the steps 
taken by the representative body on this subject- 
First, it proceeded to a fresh election of a President, 
and reappointed Torre Tagle. It next published a 
printed code of laws, which read well on paper but 

could not, and was notintended to be executed. It also 

made a great uud most important reform by changing 
the patron saint of the armies, because they had not 
been successful under the old one; and, last ot all. 
it decreed a renewal of the 08 th of independence, 
which was carried into efteet a few days alium 
with great splendour and form. Stages were erected 
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•inoLrTioN or titles. 
in different part, of the city , nd trt „ 
ffovemmcnt marched ,J. ' cse P° ,nts 
f ™»I>S and there a STT" “ *“ hcad « *e 

Ht ” ”* «S» »»»M it b,„ i! ( ,, 

an efficient governor of I , havc e,e <*ed 

something (o retrieve the credit of the'' 1 ha ' e d ° ne 
Lave p Wed commerce ; r l ; f th “ eeantry ; to 

*«*• r^’7 

proprietors of estates round the ritv , , . he 

«>en> } and to have raised supplies for the^my i ''** 

the new Constitution likewise abolished all titles 

rcduchl 6 ‘he different classes to the rank If 

citizens, and the Marquis of Tom. T ** 

himself Citizen IVle 1 , Toff,e nmv “S™* 

nizcn lagle, President; and the Count of St 

Juan B 6 ,“ ,mSta ' WSr * * ‘educed to plain Don 
J« n Benudoagu No step could be more calculated 
to disgust the higher orders,— a weak, effeminate race 
whose only glory had long been in rank and crosses. 
The policy of San Martin, when ho took possession 
° L "’ ,a ’ Lsd beett widely different : he was well 
aware of the great foible of the Peruvian character, 
and one of his first steps was to institute the new 
Order of the Sun. He was much censured in Eu- 
rope for this proceeding, but it was not tbc act of a 
vain man, but of a wise politician : he knew that 
the nobility of lima would be caught by gaudy 
trifles and empty honours, and that these would keep 
them in good humour ; but, deprived of those which 
they formerly possessed, they pined immediately after 
the old state of affairs, during which they were re- 
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peeled and envied. T cannot help suspecting that 
this impolitic measure was first ur^etl by the Spanish 
party in the congress : their insight was deeper j 
tliey knew that I’em was not prepared lor such a 
step, and that tliey were thus secretly undermining 
the cause of Republicanism at the very time when it 
was generally supposed they were most upholding it. 

Lima began once more to enjoy a little ease and 
tranquillity, as there appeared no immediate cause of 
alarm, although Bolivar’s forces were at a consider- 
able distance. It was not expected that the Spaniards 
would attempt to reoccupy Lima at this season, as 
it would weaken their position at X&uju j and they 
never could exist long in the city while the putriots 
maintained the command of the sea, and had posses- 
sion of the castles of Callao. The richer inhabitants 
of Lima were at this time becoming dreadfully poor ; 
the times were too unsettled to make it worth while 
to cultivate their farms, and to repurchase slaves and 
cattle, which in the space of the hast three years had 
been cleared off at different times by the alternate 
occupation of contending parties. Most of the ready 

money also had been drained, or had disappeared 
from the city : some of it had been embarked for 
Luropc, whilst the forced loans and dearness ol pro- 
visions consumed by no very slow degrees all the 
gold and silver left in circulation. The government 
had exhausted its credit by frequent issues ol paper 
and base coin ; and nothing, I am persuaded, dis- 
gusted the native Peruvians more with the cause of 
independence than obliging them to take scraps ol 

u 
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paper and pieces of copper for their wares, instead 
of silver or gold, which, in the time of the viceroys 
was so plentiful, and with which they knew t| lc , r 
country abounded. 

When nt last the copper currency declined to a 
discount of seventy-five per cent. it. was called in • 
that is to say, it was declared not current, and it 
therefore remained in the hands of the holders ay a 
debt against government, whenever it should be able 
or willing to pay it off. In consequence of this 
state of affairs, business of every kind was remarkably 
dull *, and as in civilised countries law usually in- 
creases with poverty, the consulado, or court ofjustice, 
was full of claims. Such was the corrupt manner in 
which justice was administered, that any man w’bo 
did not wish to pay Iris debts could avoid discharging 
them as long as he liked, provided he made oath re- 
peatedly that he could not. Under this system 
private credit was of course destroyed. 

Lima, in times of prosperity, must always be a 
place of the greatest commercial importance to Great 
Britain. Besides the quantity of manufactures con- 
sumed in the city, which is immense in proportion 
to the population, the whole northern coast has been 
supplied from the Lima market. The mountainous 
countiy towards Iluaras, the towns of Gnanuco and 
Pasco, and the valley of Xauja, all situated in popu- 
lous districts, obtain them also from the capital, and 
require large importations of goods, it was estimated 
by an English merchant in Lima, while I was there, 
that the revenue from the customs at twenty-five per 
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cent, on imports in times of peace, would amount to 
between two and three millions of dollars annually. 

Wc are to recollect that most of the goods are valued 
at less than the cost price ; so that the amount of 
imports would be as much as two millions sterling 
annually. The returns, at present at least, must be in 
specie, as little of the produce of Peru could be taken 
as a return cargo. 

There is besides a very considerable coasting trade 
in Pisco brandy, rice, sugar, tobacco, and wax, in which, 

I conceive, numbers of English vessels would probably 
be employed. Under the viceroys, the marked dif- 
ference between wholesale and retail, which in Eng- 
land constitutes the chief distinction between meiv 
chant and shopkeeper, was not observed in Peru ; 
and a merchant, under the old regime, opened a 
large warehouse, at which he sold every thing, and 
in the smallest quantities. Many of the principal 
Spanish merchants amassed fortunes without keeping, 
or even perhaps knowing how to keep, a single ac- 
count. However, with national independence came 
trade, and the regularity and activity of foreign 
houses, particularly of the English, threw the old 
system completely into the hack ground ; and the 
ancient establishments vanished, being unable to com- 
pete with the nice calculations and regularity to 
which trade was reduced by competition. 

Commerce at last settled into the hands of four 
classes : 1st. The foreign merchants, who sold not 
less than a box of goods. 2d. Merchants, gene- 
rally natives of the country, who did not sell less 

v 2 
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tlum a piece „f goods. 3d. The shopkeeper,, wt)0 
of course, sold in any quantity, however small. An \ 
UK the mercanehifles, or hawkers of goods a ), 

(lie streets. The shopkeepers, according to thei. 
mens, bought either of the first or second el a J 
"hdr the mercanchiflea either purchased of th’ 
second, or were employed at a per ccntagc to Ji 
manufae. ores for them. In the cities and towns of 
■South America, business is chiefly carried on in th e 
plaza, most of the principal shops being situated 
there or in the immediate neighbourhood ; from 
whence the expression of the “ price of the plaza" is 
used as the words '< marker price” are employed 
with us. The weather being always fine, without 
rain, some of the mercanchifles display their commo- 
dities on mats spread on the ground all round the 
plaza, by this means making a great show; whilst 
others continually walk the streets with their manu- 
factures, and a measure trying to induce passengers 
to buy, either by the cheapness of their wares, or by 
their skill in recommending them : none hut inferior 
goods are hawked about in this manner. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



Chorillos, llic BiigMou of Lima — Bathing by Jadics — Indian 
inhabitants — Miraflores— Fogy in Peru during the winter 
mouths — The Tertis. tm, ntid other disorders. 



It was now the middle of the Peruvian summer, 
iirid that season of the year when most of the higher 
circles in Lima left the heat of the city to enjoy 
themselves at their chacras , or country-houses, or to 
Lire dwellings in Chorillos, Lite Brighton of Lima. 
Notwithstanding the gloom vvhich poverty cast more 
ur less over every body, many families visited this 
watering place, hut by far tbe greater number of tbo 
houses were occupied by the English or foreign mer- 
chants. Chorillos is an Indian fishing town, about 
six miles south of Callao anti eight from Lima, situ- 
ated on a high sandy bank round a small bay, ren- 
dered famous by the loss of tbe San Martin ship of 
war of sixty guns, formerly the Cumberland Last 
Indiaman, which went on shore there, and was lost 
Iw the negligence of the crew. The houses, or ra/t- 
chos t us they are termed rather in contempt, consist 
generally of a large said, opening towards the sia, 
with two or three small bed-fooms behind it: .they 
are «juite of a common ’construction, most oi them 
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Ijanng elay floors and cane roof*. They belone , 
the richer Indians, -who live generally in little ta " 
huts at the back of those houses which they let 0 ^ 
h>r the season, or during the four hottest mouth* 0 ^ 
the year. Hither families bring their own f U m'i 
turn, wines, &c. and take up their residence to erijov 
the sea breezes and bathing, and to eat fish, 
which a small kind resembling our sprats is i n hbrh 
and deserved estimation. h 

It caunot be said that, the inhabitants of Lima 
showed much judgment and taste in the selection of 
their watering place, for it is situated on a sandy 
barren promontory, and when the wind is high, the 
houses are filled with dust, and it is over shoes nut 
of doors. However, to make up for the dirtiness 
and disagreeableness of the place, the air is generally 
particularly pleasant, and the cares of the world here 
seem to be banished among the gay visitors. During 
the day the Lima ladies put on their long bathing 
dresses, and descend by a sandy path to little huts 
made of plaited cane, and distributed in the smooth 
intervals between the rugged rocks which line the 
shores. There they are attended by Indian bathing 
men, with merely a small piece of liuen round their 
waists. They continue in the water from halt* an 
horn to an hour at a tin,,, and they are not greatly 
offended if any male friend swim ujj to them, und 
enter into conversation. 

In the c\ening there is always dancing and music 
'" ‘••me of the habitations, to which all have free ad- 
uutUucc 4 on these occasions the guitar is the iustru- 
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, , „„d to « ore r' 10 S P n,,i9h 

II ion! employ* 1 ' al |C phases » I’lmnt.ve 

- — * 

-r Sent or 

of people. Uving outtrcly y . ^.^ ^ fahing 

" hi ‘ h tUC > *" tut,, manned each by two 

stern, and both »« retlirn at day-hgt.t. 

with astonishing ray>xdrt> . tt > ftnd 

bank m baskets, and load the asses with the MU. 
which are afterward* spread m the sun to dry. 

Indian women arc particularly modest, and tf not 
pretty, they have very interestmg faees ^ off to 
advantage hy excessive neatness in plmting . 
hair, to which they pay the greatest attention. T1 
dress here is exactly like that all along the coast, and 
which I described at Huaeho : they are the same 
people at ChoriUos, though a richer and rather 
higher race; but money makes little difference » 
their habits, as they pride themselves on adhering to 
their ancient customs. 

Half-way between Lima and ChoriUos stands a 
little tillage called Miraflores, which also used to be 
the summer residence of some of the grandees of 
Lima, and consisted formerly of handsome houses in 
the midst of luxuriant gardens and orchards. " l»Se 
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i "h.s in Lima, it was deserted, and the country 
round it, which before was rich and well cultivated 
was retun >ing to its first state of barrenness and 
desolation. 

The whole district seems to have been very thickly 
inhabited by Indians at some former period, as their 
hvacas of earth, and remains of mud buildings, are 
thickly scattered in every direction ; traces of their 
tapias t or mud-walls, for ihe enclosures, from which 
flie Spaniards doubtless took the plan of their own 
are also -visible in some situations. These fences 
give the country a very unpleasant appearance to an 
Englishman j but luxuriant hedgerows, to which he 
has been accustomed, cannot exist in many parts of 
Peru, where nothing grows without irrigation, and 
where, therefore, water is most valuable. The climate 
is so fine that these tapias last for centuries, unless 
thrown down or destroyed : one of our hard winters 
would crumble them to atoms. 

It lins been before remarked, that the climate of 
Peru is particularly enervating. There is in fact no 
winter j hut this season ol the year is distinguished 
irom the summer by the fogs, called by the natives 
garrua , which in the evening and morning full so 
heavily, us to render the streets dirty. This mist, 
however, is generally dispersed by the sun’s rays 
about ten or eleven o’clock, and then little difference 
is felt between the two opposite portions of the year. 
The general variation of the thennoineter is between 
tiG and S2 iu the shade. During the garni a season, 
the high rugged hills, which rise at the back of 
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f l Vinvt* tt bfiflU* 

tif "' A sides in all directions- As 

tlieir trappy verdure tlisapl 



Rgy Si ^ G8 verdure disappears, and e%a- 

season approaches, tin s(jeTtl ^possible, from 

*»«**-** 

i~ "» -«j*t "'t Si .. . r>«* »»-> * te 

parties of pleasure are fj* ^ ^ city . U .a a 
Almencais, about . two tlle middling classes 

xir^^-.ia eby ,e 

Indians from the milk of their goats. 

We often took this direction in our ndes on horse 
bulk out Of the city in the evening, and there is 

mires are seen enshrined in evergreens, while the 
whole city is nearly encompassed by the mighty 
range of the Andes. In the A! mentals, we ge- 
nerally found many parties collected, sittmg among 
the fragments of the rocks, dancing to the fi.up, or 
singing to the guitar, while at their feet was stretched 
out 1 " the noble prospect I have described, and round 
them the lolty green eminences covered with browsing 



cattle. 

On one of these occasions, Captain Prescott and I 
climbed, with considerable difficulty and fatigue, a 
high conical mountain, called Shu Christobal, at the 
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back of L.m«, where we obtained a bird's-eye view 
he capital, the ocean, mid the adjacent country 
„ u,c to l’> we f o»nd a crass made of large beams 
fifteen or twenty feet high, but which looked very 
insignificant from below. The prospect amply repaid 
iis for our exertion in reaching the summit, for the 
country was spread like a map under ns. The cul- 
tivated land along the sea-shore was of the width 
of about si n. miles ; the barren hills then commenced, 
and m the intervals between them, we observed 
small narrow productive slips, and here and there 
little secluded spots, like islands amid the waste ; or 
perhaps connected with the valley by a small outlet, 
through which meandered the fertilizing stream, 
without which all would be dreary and unproductive. 
The view of the city was too perpendicular to possess 
much beauty, as we merely saw' the straight streets, 
and looked down upon the flat mud-roofs of the 
houses. 



The winter or foggy season of the year lasts from 
June to November, and is considered the most un- 
healthy part of the year in Peru, as the natives then 
suffer particularly from the ague, which is very pre- 
valent along the whole Coast. Those who are subject 
to this disease may be known by their bilious and 
sickly appearance, though they may feel perfectly 
Well between the attacks. It is so common a disor- 
der in Lima, that if one of a circle of friends bo 
absent, it is token, as a matter of course, that he is 
in bed with the Terti&na. The native medical men 
are a moat iguoraut and self- conceited race : many 
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*.i lC BtTiscts very 

of them a.o >“" 1C9 - ' rhey h Z> 

fi,rm»lly on the,r 8 mcasu re* in desperate cases, 

,,o notion of dociMVo ^ministering » 

but content themselves ^ 0 Un 6 draughts. That 
oil of almonds, nn ■ {& m prevalent and 

disgusting ^ . icUms of the county 

Tindcnt in got rid of . 

positively declare that w 3 they merely 
instead of strong outn.n^ ^ ^ ngj(ty distemper 
give iced note.^& ^ roost respectable 

often Makes dreadful introduced. 1 

families, into " llich f out female 

• “cuing amusements, 

(« -a. « £ 

tlmv perform to perlecttou for a shilling. 

There are two distinct climates m Peru ; that ol 
the Sierra, and that of the coast. Whenever the 
Indians of the Sierra, or interior, conic down to the 
sea-side, particularly during the winter season, for 
any length of time, they die off; and the same effect 
is produced upon the natives of the coast, if they go 
at once to reside in the Sierra. Recruits levied in 
the interior have been brought down to garrison 
Callao, and they have died almost to a man. The 
negroes seem to thrive particularly well in the city, 
but. they cannot bear the cold of the Cordillera. It 
is somewhat singular that this difference of temper- 
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two climates does not, as far as I could 
lcam, at all affect the white popula- 



li the winter on the toast of Peru be the most 
unhealthy, the summer is the most debilitating sea- 
son. It had such an effect on me, by enervating mv 
system and depressing my animal spirits, that the 
English physician recommended me to take a journey 
into the interior, to occupy my mind and brace my 

nerves : as I wished particularly to see the celebrated 

mines o f Pasco, about fifty leagues from Lima, I 
thought it an excellent opportunity for gratifying my 
curiosity, gaining information, and recovering ]Iiy 
health. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Journey to A- 

*. * --i ■> “i *" ,d ''"J “7“ 

,1,0 afternoon, having to go six eagues that 
For some distance our path lay along the loot ol the 
mountains by the road to Clmncay, until ■*«**"« 
leagues from the city, we reached the encampment 
occupied by the Spanish army, while San Martin lay 
at Huatna : as my companion had served as an ofheer 
in that army, he could point out the different 
stations, and the advantages of the position. At this 
spot the mountains approached very close to tlic sea, 
so as to leave a smaller space to be defended, than il 
the valley had been wider. In the centre of the 
encampment was Q rising ground, on which the 
royalists had mounted their artillery, forming a bat- 
Leiy of twelve pieces, and the embrasures were still 
visible. In advance was a long wide plain, through 
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At this point the Pasco road branches to the 
nght, Airtmg the arid mountains, while on the left 
v\c saw some very fine cultivated estates- but ti 

houses and building, upon them had been allowed to 
go to rum. co 

Soon afterwards ,vc overtook two fellow travel- 
lerth yold.ee and his indy, belonging to a party at a 
short distance, with the “ horses of the state,” grazing 
free of expense, on a plantation, the proprietor of 
winch was no doubt sufficiently paid by tl.e honour 
thus done hun. Our new friend belonged to the 
C hilian Inocentes, the corps commanded by General 
Miller iu Upper Peru, the exploits of which I have 
already celebrated, and certainly they were good spe- 
cimens of the body to which they were attached. The 
gentleman carried the carcass of a sheep, hanging on 
each side of his saddle, which he was conveying to 
his friends. 1 he lady was sitting astride on her 
horse, oncl amused me exceedingly by the account 
she gave of the recent campaign, and of the plunder 
she had obtuined. She was dressed quite a la mi/i- 
Uiire, and managed her horse with admirable skill. 
Phis lawless band had been playing their old game 
on the road by robbing the Indians as they brought 
down small quantities of silver to the city, and as we 
went through a narrow pass between the hills, our two 
companions showed its some blood on the sand, 
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traveller murdered the 

. f h they ‘O’ 11 was t,U ' t °V • „lv as our best seen- 
" , , ' 1 told them plainly. ^ wonU meet 

rity, that any one alte “^® coll l,l make, and at * e 
with as good a resistance sc c my pistols. 

-a - 1 -h.™ "» .** 

Ere long we * n ' v , wit i, mutual civilities- 

body rested, and ins of several 

We passed on our road 0- ^ ^ ^ „ f thc 
Indian towns, generally n elderly man 

hills. We were now who invite d ua to sleep 

known to my co ^roU. wWch offer we accepted. 

at hiH ho ;'. SC "" for so he proved to he, lived at. a 
The old god, ^ a vallev , terminating 

^ tTUst his house was a miserable dirty 

rlTcrl surrounded hy tlic cane huts of 

various kinds of stock . close y 

floor, a round circular yard, paved wtth small peh- 
bles. Having turned our mules into one of these 
enclosures, and supplied them w.th a bundle or two 
of Ittcera, we followed our host into a small room, 
where he had a bed for himself when he came to visit 
his plantation. 

During the preparation of the tkujoe tor supper, 
he amused us with a statement of his losses by the 
patriots, which he estimated at 70,000 dollars, by 
different, robberies 3 nd exactions, and every turn of 
his conversation, when comparing the old state of 
things with the new, “ his excellency the viceroy” 
was continually in his mouth. His capitas , or 
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hospitably offered 'o h 

" h ' Ch 1 °^our,edecli n eWerl7“ ° f hi ' M. 

"P 1,1 '".V cloak on mv aaddlo 8 l ° " ra P 
the baggage, l n “ ou * er r " oni with 

tl‘o old bailiff, whether there were^'fl 1 ?* 
rr- h ' S dr > answer was, 

' cs - Slr . maic «nd female." 11 n ' ac ‘ ho > 

We were up early the nevt ... 
fasted on chocolate, having taken' Tu"®’ ‘ Wd brCilt - 
paratns with us , and hoiiL it * C1 “*<*«* ap. 

We then started; the bailiff was senfS Spint ' 

shew us into the Cr„ ( /„ 0 ' f .'' 1,b us *> 

wluch we had deviated from fSe 01 T ^ 

S-™ • most M, 

he stinginess of our host, and declared that he had 
In^cd a d <s hfe ^ the tin, he had been L * 



Alter leaving him we entered the dry moun- 
tainous country, and at a considerable height above 
♦ >e valley, we passed an acequia, or small canal, 
original Jy cut by the Indians along the sides of’ the 
hdls to conduct water to some distant spot. The 
effect of this stream, contrasted with the hare face of 
the mountains, was very pleasant : it was bordered 
>> *cry tall luxuriant canes, which grew imrae- 
< lately at the edge of the water, and marked its 
* ,,l< cour se for many miles. We soon came into 
a eep stony 'alley or channel, between two ranges 
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railed the Kio Seco, 

„r barren roAj «™'*"fj csc ription a* those men- 
.. ,iry river,” of the «»» lrux Ulu. The son’s ver- 
tical in my j" our heads w.th great 

tical rays here shot ^ ^ thch ard arid grow* 

power, and, being r cil ectt rt uy . ^ there- 

the heat was almost mto 5 Wa8 very toilsome to 

fore, for dm. e "r Jour w a very steep hill, 

S3? *- p- ; ,r £ 

he and some 

others were travelling this road on a former ocea- 
sion, with a considerable quantity of dollars m their 
possession, when, arriving near the summit, they saw 
a body of men stationary on the top of the hill. 
They concluded that they must certainly be robbers 
and the party halted to recruit their forces by other 
travellers, who were coming up behind, wbeu it was 
unanimously agreed that they would not be robbed 
tamely. They therefore, like good generals, left 
their baggage in the rear, and the whole party ad- 
vanced up the hill in battle array. Wien they 
reached the top the robbers proved to be only tra- 
vellers like themselves, regaling after the fatigues of 
the road : the baggage was accordingly sent for, the 
stock of provisions was opened, and the rest of the 
day was spent in merriment on the spot. 
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I'Vom 01, r lofty situotiou we could see ns it were 
Immediately below us a pretty green valley, but we 
ore nearly two lioui-s before we readied it, the eve 
being much deceived ns to the distance. A fe* 
leagues on this side of Pasco, a stream issues from 
ilic Cordillera, to which others unite themselves, and 
when it passes Cam a, it assumes the name of the river 
of Can ta, being there a considerable torrent : it empties 
itself jntn the sea at Cliancay, fourteen leagues from 
Ch.a, fertilizing in its course a very cheerful country. 
Tim whole valley or quehrada through which this 
iner runs is one of the prettiest that can be ima- 
gined : it is closely shut in, in many situations, by 
high ranges of bare rugged rocks, which leave little 



more space at the bottom than is sufficient for the 
torrent. Jn other places the water is ingeniously 
carried along the sides of the hills in small channels, 
neatly formed of earth and stones; for wherever the 
soil will admit of cultivation, the natives irrigate it. 
I or this purpose, the sides of the mountains are laid 
out in steps or terraces, though with a considerable 
declivity, each plantation having a wall at the 
bottom of it, to prevent the soil from bcin^waalied 
entirely away. In these little, and often precipi- 
tous fields, the most luxuriant lucern is grown in- 
termixed with plats of Indian corn, all contrasting 
beautifully with the high barren mountains in the 
vicinity. 



1 he mule-track along the face of these hills gene- 
rally skirted one of these fertilizing streams, aud 
even the bubbling sound of the water, passing over 
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Ae stony bottom of the channel, seemed to cool ns 
as we proceeded in the heat of the day. Ihc valley 
was well inhabited : small Indian villages were scat- 
tered along the road, often in the most delight- 
Tul and picturesque situations, and overshadowed 
by fruit Lrecs of a Vind which will not thrive near 
the coast. I was now in the midst ot Peruvian 
scenery, and among its inhabitants, unmixed with 
whites or negroes; and I saw both country and 
people, probably with very little difference from 
their condition in the innocent and happy times ot 
the Ideas. 

Our first entrance into this aboriginal quehrada, 
if I may so call it, was at the small village of Cocoto, 
which consists of a few unconnected ranchos ♦ Con- 
tinuing to wind up the woods, we passed a beautiful 
cascade which, leaping over a precipice, fell as much 
as an hundred yards in perpendicular height into the 
y alley. Further ou we reached a- solitary church, 
famous us the reported birth-place of Santa Kosa, the 
Peruvian saint, to whom the edifice was dedicated. 
We were benighted before we reached our pascana 
or pasture, but we were well repaid for the additional 
danger of travelling in these precipitous roads by the 
solemn and grand effect of the moon-light upon vast 
craggy eminences, obscured only at short intervals 
by dying clouds. On approaching Yasso we were 
greeted by the loud harking of the dogs always kept 
by the Indians, and we soon arrived at the village, 
containing half a dozen huts, where we put up for 
the night. We spread our beds, consisting of our 
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saddles and blankets, in a small field of lucern an. 
made our mules fast, according to the method’ of the 

T 1 a ? ° Str °“ S ” ecd " llich « rolvs among i, 

, I ,’ ad ? bs 7 VC<1 t °' day that man y of thn cottages 

had boughs bung up at the doors as a sign to tra 
vellei-s that clacha was sold in the rancho. Chicha U 
the national drink of the Indians, and 1 was informed 
that it is made of Indian corn chewed by the women 
and then fermented. The liquor, thus produced, i’ 3 
more like our beer than any thing else, and is by no 
means an unpalatable drink. The natives are so 
much addicted to it, that many of them, while they 

can procure it, arc in a continual state- of intoxi- 
cation. 

Having made our supper to-night of chupc and 
broiled mutton, and having taken a good draught of 
chicha to keep out the cold night air, we rolled our- 
selves up in our blankets ; but we passed a bad night, 
as the mules frequently broke loose, and we were 
obliged to get up to make them fast again. 



yasso. 
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the A odes l^jbTnjillo 



Yaaw, J ntuatlon^-R»ioy M( , ltan d on mcut »r 

—Entrance «£%%*, inhabi.ants-Cnltivntioa of po- 

the jowney— Manner® « c 

of Ihc Vacuna. 

toLi i» «*- “ «* 

j.« ™.ws ** 

dashing its white foam against the ar„ o 
53 that obstructed its course. The scene was 

.■endered more picturesque by the rums of a la. c 
building, which had the appearance of the remam 
of a Gothic edifice, hut I found, on inquiry, that it 
had been only an ingenio, or smelting furnace tor 
silver: it was in decay, as the mine to which it be- 
longed, after a time, was discovered to be not worth 
working. 

The whole of the mountainous country in which 
we were enclosed is full of minerals, and we passed 
a chain of hills of ironstone, aud all the water that 
issued from then, was of a rusty colour, and the taste 
strongly chalybeate. Towards Canta, the capital of 
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track. like that m the Cordillera between 
Buenos .Ayres and Chili, cut on the bare face of the 

° r tione the edges of the torrents 

I observed in many places small towns, perched like 
eagles’ nests at the top of some elevation, at. SU ch 
a gn Idy height, that the inhabitants, moving about 
the lofty ridges above us, seemed mere pigmies 
In addition to the beautiful and luxuriant irrigated 
valleys I have described, wherever there was suf- 
ficient depth of soil cm the face of the mountains, the 
ancient Indians had cultivated the spot, and made 
small enclosures to keep the mould from being 
washed down. Whole mountains are seen thus laid 



out, and they give a good idea of the industry and 
population of the early inhabitants. In these patches 
they grew, and indeed still partially grow, potatoes, 
barley, maize, and wheat, trusting to the rainy season 
for the Iruit of their labours. The rains in the Andes 
begin generally in December, and the mountains 
almost immediately become clothed with pasture and 
wild dowers. At the time 1 was passing over this 
country, the rainy season had commenced in the 
higher regions of the Cordillera ; but it had not 
reached as far as Canta. The distant roll of the 
thunder was nevertheless heard, re-echoed by the 
mountains, and the river was swollen and red with 
the soil brought down by the innumerable streams 
which joined it before its arrival at Canta. 

tSoou after leaving Yasso this ruomiug, we crossed 
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. . „„ tic bridae, stretched from one rock 

the river by , ..rejected into the torrent 

to another, wher - This bridge was 

and made the channel na.jr^ ^ ^ ^ 

formed of two long P><*‘ ' fibres Q f a i oe leaves ; 

bound together byMTO pcs o ^ ,^-es, 

rC^r they made a -ure though ^ 
prickly pea-. aloes ^ 

*“ ■ mii ri 

, most dangerous road of rude steps, cut or worn m 
the side of the rocky hills, wc descended again to- 
wards the torrent, and finding a pretty little grass- 
plat, shaded hy trees on the bank of the nrer wc 
boiled onr chocolate, and stretched at ength on the 
ground, contemplated at leisure the subhme scenery 
Jf the Andes, and watched the labours of the Indians, 
whom we observed on the surrounding emnrences 
preparing their lands, in order to sow them alter the 
first fall of rain. 

Wc this morning met a Montonevo soldier, who told 
us, to our surprise, that the royalists were m 1 aseo. 
This man was an Indian from Reyes, a town between 
Pasco and Xauja: he was dressed m a coarse ye. low 
jacket and high cap, with long trowsers reaching iar 
below his boots. Wc did not like the expression oi 
his countenance, and suspected that he meant us no 
good : at best he fairly told us he thought wc were 
godus hastening to join the Spaniards, and nothing. 



31 * 

lobrojili.o. 

HcLked i7 C h C0Uld C0,n ’ incc Wm of the ™«rarv. 
HC asked me, however, the person’s house to whom 

r were g„,„g in Lohrojillo, „ud when 1 mentioned 
’ ie saul all was nght, as the man happened to be 
a cap! an, of Montoneros. Finding, therefore, that he 
had no pretence for plundering us, ,s we were good 
patiiots, he in.|iured what we had to sell: we told 
111,1 l !' 3t we ‘ vt>re only ' ravelling to gratify c „ riovitv 
and he proceeded to beg for every thing we had' 
brought with us. 

About half a mile before we arrived at Lohrojillo, 
we again crossed the torrent by a curious natural 
bridge formed of two large granite rocks, which 
seemed to have fallen over it, their tops resting 
aguiust each other, and affording a secure road with- 
out any assistance from art. 

Lohrojillo is an Indian town, consisting of about 
100 thatched huts, built round a square on the banks 
of the river, and encompassed by a small valley of 
irrigated land. On inquiring for Casquero, the man 
to whom 1 carried a letter of introduction, there 
being no inns on the road, I learnt that his house 
was a little way out of the town. My host was a 
short thick Mestizo , or half Indian and half Euro- 
pean, and was a captain of a troop of Montoneros 
belonging to Caula and the neighbourhood. Though 
a man of some consequence iu the place, he lived like 
the Indians, in a mud cottage, or rather in a range 
of mud buildings thatched with straw, and built round 
a yard. He confirmed the unpleasant news that the 
Spaniards had entered Pasco, and advised me by no 
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i M independently of the 
weans to attempt » Vasco, - “ 

Spaniards having l>"- j, Ion toncrns, who hm <*" 

JL occupied hyha^oo W „ot yet auh- 

of the party of «•"» e ^ ted very much ot 

mdted to Hohvar. ^ rf Spanish, and 

Indians, who kn bav barous and erne , 

he stated them to u ,, ave been mad- 

r nder these circumstances ^ ^ ^ led to no 
ness to have persevere , ^ ^ satisfie< l with what 

other point. 1 w» s obl '^ llect a ll the inform*-: 

I hint already seen, »" d c(mn tyon theother 

Sr’^r^icU had intended to have 

'tL U St— - ■ or r‘f ““'tw 

LohroiiUo, and two or three league* from the too 
7 the summit of the Andes in that quarter. 
is a large town, but has a miserable appearance 
from a ^distance, being more like a large gtoap 
of barns than houses. The inhabitants were com- 
plaining very much of the backwardness of the rams, 
and that the cattle were starving for want ot pasture. 

The town itself looked the more uncomfortable 
for this reason. The inhabitants are eh.efty In- 
dians, of a more robust and hardy race than those 
of the coast, but having the same softness ot manners, , 

and the same innocent and melancholy expression ot 
countenance. Their dress is almost entirely of their 
uwn manufacture. The men wear small coarse ponch os, 
and underneath jackets and breeches of cloth, with 
worsted stockings knitted by the females, and shoes 
of raw hide, drawn tight over the foot by a thong. 
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foarse 

"«y HS those of tlie coast ami -.11 .?* sam ° 

“r; bir 

'“w « f««. which u, „ " r 

pricing V „1 n. „d ... P „„ f „„ 

!"*”*• '■ port-n»«a by „i,„a, 

five days, while an Indian propi„, or C0llrifir on foo( 

wdl go the 'distance in three days, by cutting over 
the tops of the mountains, accompanied merely by 
Ins dog, and walking with a long sta ff. They tan 
endure hunger as well as fatigue, and with a small 
bag of concha, and another of coco, they travel 
for days without requiring any other sustenance. 
Cancha is made of a sweet kind of maize which 
grows in the Sierra, parched and ground small by 
roiling a round stone on a flat one ; it is very 
nourishing and agreeable to the palate, and is eaten 
as a powder. Coca is the dried leaf of a tree which 
they chew like tobacco, mixing it with lime : it has 
the double advantage of preventing hunger, and of 
being a strong stimulant. As the Spanish army is 
composed, in a great measure, of these Indians, it will 
in some measure account for the length and rapidity 
of its marches tlirough dreadful roads, and over 
apparently impassable mountains. 

I have before mentioned that the agriculture of 
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• finally to maize, wheat, 
i , Sierra is c ° ufine<1 P ^his latter vegetate gr° ws 
i U ]rv and potatoes. sierra, o! whic r rc " 

t 'the greatest perfection 1 ^ ^ ft na tive. 

cent inquiries 1,avC p eru : tl»e first i* * b " g ^ 

a re three kinds of * > thir d white i ^ *» 

yellow, the second bint , , whrt we call chtuu- 

three arc of the s.ze and b P ^ though the 
plows, and arc the bee Most of t)tC ht tle 

yellow is perhaps to b 1 Indians are dug 

plats of ground cul^tedjry th ^ ^ ^ at 

worsted stockings an P , j spuu by the 

w'ithte fingers. ' Of this heauthul 

A pair of stockings of this description is worth from 
five to twelve dollars. They also weave fine pan- 
chos, in lively colours, with very pretty patterns, 
which are worth as much as 700 dollars. Ponchos 
and bed -quilts of cotton arc likewise made by the 
Indians, hut they are very dear. 

There are three species of the Llama or Peruvian 
sheep : the wild gudti oca, which is useless excepting 
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-^the l h ;t 8,,|,p]ifS * he wool , 

The VaeuBa is , v ,l,l . ?•?{.“ 0 l,east of burthen, 

mountains : the ehasTof it'Iff'* f ' 18 °f 'he 

^sas^StrrSs 

cirrmt nnd drive the affi-ighted animals alon „ 
Vxebrarla till they enter the corral, advancing .,., 
dually upon their timid prey: the Vacuiias, seeing 
the pieces of coloured worsted blown about by the 
wind, stand together in a dock, alarmed at the un- 
usual sight, and allow the Indians to kill them at 
their leisure. 
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CHAPTER XU. 

a tlic ccrro de 

P, ir -PP- - ( «ssr 

^ 0V " ' 

bui tiie 

of the Andes, as u broken at intervals, 

tiiesc valleys a, ; d 
« Before the traveller arrives at the town, lie 

“"over an elevated plain, covered with critle 
during the pasture season, forming an agre^ co^- 
trust to the mountains that encircle it. At the b ^ 
ginning and end of the rainy season, that is, m the 
mouths of December and May, it is considered dan- 
gerous to cross this plain, in consequence of the 
tremendous thunder and lightning prevailing there. 

« 1. .1 i 1 ~1 J « n aa*a a *4 4 Vsi its I Ktf t 1 I U 



tremencious muuuci *. h .s & A - o 

It is thought that the clouds are attracted by the 
hills, and by the quantity of metallic substances con- 
tained in them : they seem to vent ail their rage on 
(his level spot, and spread terror, and even death ; 
scarcely a season passing without accounts of new 
victims to the fury of the storms. 

The town of Pasco, properly so called, is fast going 
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»■> decay, the vein of silver bei, lf r much cxh„ Uste(1 
"'Inch attracted the population; but what k t 
tlir CeiTo de Pasco, or hill of Pasco, from its metal He 
wealth, was rapidly rising into consequence before th' 
revolution broke out. The town is two or thr * 
leagues farther from Lima than Pasco itself, and^ 
situated among the mines in a valley enclosed bv 
mountains, and many of the buildings are erected of 
the slope o! the hill from which it. derives its name, and 
which is the source of its consequence. It i s u 
straggling place, composed principally of inferior 
dwellings, with a few good houses interspersed among 
them without forming any regular streets. 



The climate is at all times unpleasant, and in 
winter it rains almost incessantly, accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, from which a number of acci- 
dents annually happen. In summer the atmosphere 
is clear, but the cold is greater than in the winter. 
Instead of fire-places or stoves, so necessary in cold 
countries, the natives make use of braseros or brass 
pans, in which they burn either charcoal or a thin 
kind of moss) r peat, which covers the valley. It is 
placed in the middle of the room, and the family 
huddle round it; and it is said to be in a great degree 
the cause of the listlessncss and unheoithiness of the 
inhabitants, their legs in general being ulcerated 
from the effect of the fire. None of the necessaries 
of life are produced ui the immediate neighbourhood; 
provisions, pasture, and even water are brought from 
a distance, but the market is always well supplied. 

The minerals in the vicinity are extremely rich 
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and various. In addition to the silver, which is often 
found almost pure, the country abounds in copper, 
iron, and tin, which are thrown by, h> comparatively 
worthless. There are also gold mines about five 
leaves from Pasco, and veins of quicksilver were 
begun to he worked a short time before the revolu- 
tion. A mine of quicksilver is valued, by the Peru- 
vians, as highly as a mine of silver, the supply from 
Spain and Germany for refining the ores having 
always been very limited, and the price consequently 
dear. The only quicksilver mine in Peru, before 
tlu: discovery of the veins near Pusco, was that of 
Huancaveliea. This place is one of the greatest sin- 
gularil ics in the world, with a complete town, and 
its cathedral in the bowels oft he earth. Tn addition 
to its abundant ores, Pasco has mountains of excel- 
lent coal in its immediate vicinity, which, when the 
country is free from contending parties, will afford 
the greatest facility to the working of the mines by 



steam-engines. . . .. 

The most curious mine near Pasco is that ot 
Matagente, probably called so from the number of 
persons who, from time to time, have perished in it. 
It occupies a large .space underground, and in the 
interior there is an extensive lake in perfect dark- 
uess. The mine itself has been unworked lor years ; 
but the Indians sometimes venture down to rob the 
pillars of ore which have been loft tu ™Pport tla 
oof, ami many losing themselves m the labyrnuh , 
turnings, have been starved to death. T he mend who 
gave me this account of it once went over the mme. 
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mixes or vrvEs, 



vewd the body If r T gUides - »nH disco. 

'*f» to devour his o4Tr ty ^ lll,nge '' M 
Mining, os every body knows, is a very wcuIm' 

Male, as ,t has the same influence over the , )ass T on 

l “ St . Ca ji a,S I,aV( ' 'oat in i, in Peru, and £ 

splendid fortunes made. The proprietor of the riches 
mines m the district of Pasco inherits then, f,„ ni £ 
rather, who was in the first instance a Spanish .hip 
carpenter, and afterwards went to Pasco with a small 
stor k of wares, and set up a shop. His name was 
' ives * anc * being frugal and industrious, he had 
amassed some money at a time when the proprietors 
ol some valuable mines wished to dispose of them : 
they asked Vives if he would buy them ? He was 
of course surprised at the offer, and answered that 
he had no adequate means of paying for them ; but 
the proprietors having a good opinion of him agreed 
tu allow him a certain length of time for paying 
the instalments, amounting to about 300,000 dollars. 
I his sum \ ives paid off iu a short period, and pur- 
chasing other mines, he subsequently became the 
richest man in Pasco. 

The ore is all brought out of the mines on the 
heads of Indians, who each cany in this manner 
about three arrobas, or seventy-five pounds. From the 
mouth of the mine it is conveyed on mules, or Llamas, 
to the haciendas , where the ingenios , or smelting 
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houses and mills for grinding the ore, previous to 
amalgamation, arc situated. This operation is some- 
times" a distinct business, and the miner, in that case, 
pays so much per cent, for the work according to 
the richness of the ore. The silver, after being ex- 
tracted from the ore, is called Plata Pina , and is 
without alloy ; and in this state it is purchased by 
capitalists in Pasco, who advance money to the 
miners. The silver is then melted into large bars, and, 
after having paid the Icing's fifth, which amounts to 
about 15 per cent., it is sent to Lima on mules, and 
exchanged at the mint for the same weight in 
dollars, which are immediately transmitted back 
again to Tasco. The purchase of the silver, the 
transmission of it to Lima, and receiving back the 
dollars in exchange, occupied on an average a month, 
and was calculated to produce, dear of expenses, from 
o to per cent, profit on each journey, so that a 
capitalist would realise from 24 to SO per cent, per 
annum on the money thus employed, without risk, 
as the price of silver was always steady, and, before 
the revolution, a robbery on the road was rarely 
heard of: the muletccTs who carried the silver were 
answerable for their charge. 

The machinery employed in Tosco belonged to 
the house of Ariamcndi and Ahadia : it is supposed 
that it cost them about a million of dollars, and it 
was just beginning to work when the commencement 
of hostilities destroyed ail the golden prospects of 
this once famous house. They were to receive a 
per centagc for clearing the mines of water oil all 



AR1SMEND1 AS'D ABADIA. 

the ore extracted, and it was calculated that, i„ a 
very Short time, they would have reimbursed the 
•urge capital invested. 

Having mentioned the names of this house, once 
ko celebrated in Peru and indeed throughout 
Europe, I will here give a short account of its fall, 
connected as if is with the history of Peru. Abudja] 
a Spaniard by birth, was a man of enlightened prm_ 
cipies, and of a well-cultivated understanding j he 
spoke English and French fluently, having learnt the 
former during his residence in the United States. 
His house was always open, and his table was fre- 
quented by the foreigners who happened to he in 
Lima : English officers, before the arrival of San 
Martin from Chili, were always especially welcome 
in the Casa de fas Philippinas . Arismendi appears 
to have been the plodding man of business, and to 
have had the whole management and superintendence 
of the counting-house. They rose to such a height 
of impm+ance in Lima, that the viceroy never did 
any thing without consulting them, and it was by 
the persuasion of Abadiu that the royalist troops 
first evacuated Lima. A short time before this 
event, Geheral Areuales having been detached by 
San Martin to raise the inhabitants of the interior 
behind Lima, had penetrated through the Sierra 
to Pasco, where lie defeated the Spanish General 
O' lie illy. 

In this conflict Pasco suffered severely : the ma- 
chinery was much dnmuged, and all working ol the 
mines suspended. Sun Martin having entered Lima, 
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i a wlii were us useful to l»im ns they 
f"‘o CVto'the viceroy, and tire Spaniard* in 

i lnee detennined to do their utmost to rum 
consequem. lQ , ntlfy their own 

revenge” aml"to destroy their influence with the 
enemy. With this view, Loriga, who commanded 
for the Spaniards in Xnuja, employed two monks, 
spies of San Martin, whom he had taken in the Stcr ru, 
to carry back to San Martin a forged letter, pur- 
porting to he from Abadia, to a royalist general, dc- 
Sng a series of events in Lima. The fnars readily 
undertook the office; San Martin was deceived, and 
Abadia was thrown into prison, and he with diffi- 
culty escaped with his life. In the mean time, Aris- 
raendi, to support the credit of the house shaken by 
these events, and by the heavy losses they had incur- 
red, forged bills of lading of silver by the Hyperion 
and Superb ; and finally, to avoid detection and 
punishment, having got together all the property he 
could collect, he one night disappeared. He had 
previously embarked his property on hoard an English 
vessel, which waited for him at Aucon, a few leagues 
north of Limn. 

Abadia, the suffering, and, as is believed, the 
honest partner, was thus entirely ruined ; he has 
since continued to reside iu Guayaguil respected but 
poor, while his; wife and child, and. a junior partnci, 
live in Lima on some little property which could 
not be taken from them. The remainder of the 
luiuiug machinery, belonging to this once powerful 
house, was destroyed on the last visit of the royalist 
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genera], l.uriga, who entered Pa«o with 6 00 mpll 

»»n.,c„™n, n, „ r klKt tf * “ 

1 h,s last calamity took place while I was in Loh r0 . 

on my way to Pasco. Several English engineers 
came on. from Cornwall with the machine, y , and 
; m much ros P ected »“* beloved by the Peruvians- 
hut. stnee the destruction of the works, most of them 
hate quitted the country, but. have left their rente, 
sennit i ves behind them in a number of light curly 
1 raired children, known in Pasco by the name of 
I.os Inglesilos. These scientific men invariably 
gave an extraordinary account of the richness of the 
mines of Pasco, and asserted that they should be 
satisfied with what the natives threw away in their 
careless and slovenly mode of working : the refuse 
contained sufficient silver to enable them to realize 
fortunes, by extracting it, if they were allowed to 
do so. 



1 1 om Pasco to Xauja the distance is about fort y- 
Jive leagues ; the first stage is the town of Reyes, 
fifteen leagues from Pasco, celebrated for its pastures, 
and for the patriotism of its inhabitants, owing to a 
circumstance which occurred almost at the breaking 
out of the Revolution. Some Spanish officers took 
up their quarters in a house in the town, and the 
night being cold they burnt a brasero , of charcoal in 
their apartment with the doors closed. The conse- 
quence was, that in the morning they were all found 
dead \ but their comrades insisted that they had been 
poisoned, and commenced an indiscriminate massacre 
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i i-iMimr cvevv Roul that, could 
of the w ' v ' 1 ’ 8 J C0 ^ i Jiy tl.eir cattle. Since 
nor escape, and c rni * become onto- 

this event the nat.ve. of Key- ^ of 

tlioLr patriotism, and on uic *11 
t o ee they transport their faiml.es and 

they remain secure from molestation. 

The town of Xanja stands in one of the larges t, - 

fcr S Ind most populous valleys in Pern, altho„£ 
now much desolated by the hca d -qnarte« of the 
Spanish army having been so long ^ ed 1 

i» an excellent central situation both to threaten 
Lima and to defend Cusco, and it affords ample 
means for the subsistence and the recruiting of at. 
armv. The Indian inhabitants ot this valley are 
stanch patriots, and have risen several times upon 
the loyalists without success. On one occasion, soon 
after 'the landing of San Martin, several thousands 
were butchered, after a fruitless struggle for rndc- 
pendence. The whole country between Xauja and 
Cusco is mountainous, but intersected by productive 
quebradas. The mountains abound with minerals, 
the most valuable of which arc the quicksilvei ot 
Huancnvelica, and the silver of Guamanga, from 
whence is brought the beautiful silver filigree work, 
so justly admired, and which is wrought by the 
Indians. 

Twenty-two leagues to the north ot Pasco is situ- 
ated the town of Guanuco, in a hot, but, neverthe- 
less, fertile valley, which produces the best sugar. 
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C °l t0n ' coco »• tobacco grown in Per,, . 

,tS ' CS VV ^ lch !t IS famous for its fruits, the p i nc * 
m ' l ° ^ chirimojm in particular, and for a spirit 
extracted from the sugar-cane called Cana. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of Guanuco arc the remains 
of a large Indian town, culled old Guanuco, now en- 
tirely deserted. This valley is celebrated for being 
flic source of the river Maragnon, or river of the 
Amazons, which rises near the town of Guanuco, 
and fertilizes the plain. Near a place called Huari! 
Stands one of the ancient Peruvian bridges over the 
river, which is thus constructed: two strong posts 
are fixed on each bank, and to these are fastened 
ropes of rushes, the path upon them being made of 
the same materials platted together : on each aide is 



also a rope for the passenger to steady himself by. 
These, in fact, are in their simplest form the sus- 
pension bridges of modern Europe, but beiug very 
infirm, their motion is extremely unpleasant to a pas- 
senger not accustomed to thorn : they swing back- 
wards and forwards with the w eight of the body, and 
a friend of mine described himself as so giddy with 
it, that he was obliged to sit down when he had 
advanced half way, doubtful whether he could com- 
plete his undertaking. The male inhabitants ot this 
district are so enervated und indolent, that they have 
become proverbial throughout Peru, a Guanueo-man 
signifying a poor, idle, listless fellow ; the women, 
on the contrary, are extremely active and spirited, 
and attend to all the different branches of business, 
i have already described tbc country on the western 
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CHAPTER XU I. 



Enthusiasm of the Indieme-Returu to Lima from Lobrojillo- 
bong pnuse of Chicha-Kcparted return of the luL^ 
to Lima Robberies and murders on the Callao road. 



After this digression, which I have made to com- 
]K*nsate a little for my disappointment at not being 
able to visit the mines of Pasco, and to give the 
reader such authentic information as I could collect, 
it is high time to return to Lobrojillo, and to our 
host Casquero, the captain of 'Montoneros, who had 
advised us not to venture to proceed. He soon set 
before me and my companion a chupe, the universal 
standing dish in the Sierra, nnd broiled mutton bones, 
with a dish of potatoes, I think the Lest 1 had eaten 
in Peru, where the potatoes are supposed to be the 
best, in the world. My host was quite enlivened 
by a glass or two of Madeira, which was left of my 
travelling stock, and which he seemed to prefer even 
to chieha, and amused me much by his stories of the 
different expeditions in which he had been engaged 
in his military capacity against the Spaniards. His 
eye sparkled with delight as he described the pitch of 
enthusiasm to which the Indians had been wrought 
by the good management of San Martin, and detailed 
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the particulars of an action in which a body of the 
Spanish forces retreating from Lima, under the com- 
mand of General Ricafor, had been attacked in the 
pass near Canta by the Indians, when the general 
received a pistol ball in the knee, and a great part, of 
his division was routed and taken prisoners. On 
that occasion men, women, and even children climbed 
to the highest points of the mountains, lrom whence 
they rolled down stones and masses of rock upon the 
soldiery below. “ in those times,” said my host, “ we 
did not fear to attack the Spanish regular troops, 
though we were undisciplined *, but now that we have 
been drilled, our enthusiasm has been suffered to 
subside, and we have lost much of our courage.” 

( )ur host having only one apartment, which served 
for parlour, kitchen, and bed-room, we were obliged 
to lie down together on the door j but as I never 
found that I slept worse for lying hard, I should 
have enjoyed a sound sleep if my old tormentors the 
fleas had not annoyed me excessively : immediately 
any poor stranger brings fresh blood among them, 
they seem to leave their old food, and to attack him 
with double vigour. 

I left Lvobrojillo next morning on my return to 
Lima, and travelled hard to reach CocotO the same- 
day, a distance of about forty miles. On approach- 
ing the few scattered cottages, which composed the 
village, we passed by a luue hut where the bough 
hanging up before the door announced to the thirsty 
Indian that the delightful cllicha was sold withm. 
Here was collected n great number of men on horse- 
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° °" sm °g us sct «P « s, >°ut. : one of them 
f; ,g f,0m *• rcsf »1* to my companion 
aiicl drawing » sabre ordered him to come with him’ 

/ hou £ U 1 erected that the man was drunk, I appre ‘ 
tended, nevertheless, that we had fallen into hud hands 
and drawing one of my pistols, I stepped to the fellow’ 
and putting the cocked pistol to his head, ordered 
him to put up his sabre. The remainder of the con, 
pany observing me started forward, and begged me 
not to fire, as the man was no robber, but only “ a 
drunken Christian.” The horseman had a narrow 
escape, for my finger was on the trigger in the act 
of drawing *it, and I told him how nearly lie had paid 
for playing tricks upon quiet passengers. The poor 
fellow afterwards did every thing lie could to atone 
for his Jolly* and invited us to spend the night at his 
cabin, which I agreed to do, to convince him that I 



bore him no ill will. 

I now found that lie was proprietor of a large part 
of the valley, and for ail Indian, :l man of substance : 
lie and his friends had been carousing at the cliicha 
.'hop, when seeing us approach lie hud put on a 
sabre belonging to a person from Lima, intending 
only to frighten us. He was a mad merry fellow, 
and as we travelled towards his dwelling, he leapt 
liis horse backwards and forwards over the high stone 
fences, to the imminent hazard of his neck. When 
we arrived at his cabin he called about him for sup- 
per with an air of great authority, and while it was 
preparing he took up a guitar, and sung the follow- 
ing Spanish song in praise of Jiis uutivc liquor : 
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Pntrlntas, cl mntc 
Uc cbiclia llcmul, 

Y nlcgrcs hnndemoa 
For la libcrtnd \ 

Esin cs mas sabrnao 
Que el vino y la cidra, 
fine nos twjo la hidra 
Para cnveneoar. 

E* imiy cspnmosaj 
Y yo la prefiero 
A cuatilo cl U>CfO 
l'udo cortknar. 

CORO. 

Pntriota.% rl male, 

El Inca la usaba 
Eu regia mean, 

(Jon que nliora on iinpicza. 

Que us imncraorinl. 

I lien puede cl clic ncaba 
Pedir se renueve 
El polo cu que bebe 
O su cnporal. 

cono. 

Patriotns r.l malt, 4'C. 

Oli licor precioRo ! 

Tu licor peruauo, 
l.icor sobre liumano 
Mitign mi aed. 

Oh nectar sabroso 
Oe color del oto, 

Del ind'io tesoro l 
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D ™ init *» the bottom : 
Liberty wc drink !__ 

'V me ov, os not its flavour. 
Cider ix far worse : 

A Mra did the favour 
With cider us to nurse ! 

But ridcha, oh « 1 l ove ir ' 

Fur beyond them nil } 

" * W J* n,osl the Spaniards covet 
We but worthless call ! 



chorus. 

Fill the cup tuilh dacha , Sc. 



The Inca at his table 
Quaff'd it in his mirth, 

And thus wc nil ore able 
1 o prove its ancient worth. 
Who one cup baa tasted 
Soon will want another, 
r Jo drink it, nothing' wasted, 

1 0 liis chief or brother. 



cnoBue. 

bill the cup tv itk chicha , Sc. 



Sweet Peruvian liquor 
Of all blessings first, 

Nothing better, quicker 
Mitigates the thirst ! 

Nothing gives more pleasure j 
See, ’tis bright ns gold ! 

'Trs the Indian’s treasure; 

Patriots, drink, be bold ! 

UIORUS. 

fill th d cup with, riticha, Sc. 
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no doubt Indian words belong to it, though, after 
some inquiry, I was unable to procures them. The 
music was monotonous, but by no means unpleasant, 
and it was mightily enjoyed by the cheerful and exhi- 
larated companions of the singer, who vociferously 
joined in the chorus. 

I. ate in the evening T learnt, with much astonish- 
ment, by some travellers, that the Spaniards were again 
advancing upon Lima, along the south coast from 
lea : indeed it was added that they might even have 
entered and taken possession of the city before 1 
could get back. This news was quite unexpected, 
because before I quitted Lima, as I have mentioned, 
no such danger was at all antieipntecL I was there- 
fore extremely anxious to return without delay, and 
started very early iu the morning, in order if possi- 
ble to reach the capital by break of day. 

On approaching the walls I met parties of Indians 
on foot, who stated that all their animals, even their 
jackasses, had been takeu from them, and that, though 
the royalists had not arrived, the city was iu great 
confusion. Whole droves of mules and asses, laden 
with rice, potatoes, and maize, had been stopped at 
different parts of the road, the owners fearing to 
carry the regular supply to the markets, as they were 
sure to lose their beasts. Not liking to enter Lima 
by the principal streets, lest we too should be de- 
prived of our horses, we passed through by lanes, 
aud coming to the bank of the river considerably 
below the bridge, wc forded the different torrents in 
the wide bed, and reached my house by back streets. 
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Tile inliahiijuits wore in the utmost alarm, but ,) le 
•>|Kintarris were not so near the capital as h„J been 
represented to me. They l, a d advanced from tea a s 
f: " as Canete, which is thirty leagues from Lima, 
hut there was a rapid river, at this season swollen 
with rain, close to Canute, which was difficult to be 
passed, not merely on this account, but because the 
Granadtros a Cavallo , and a battalion of about loo 
infantry, guarded it on the side of the patriots. 
However, though there was no immediate dread of 
a hostile visit, all classes were in distress nnd disor- 
der. In consequence of the seizure of all the mules 
&c. oil entering the gates, the markets were so ill sup- 
plied that provisions rose to an exorbitant price, and 
they were frequently scarcely to he procured at all. 
Some of the most respectable families of Lima, who 
depended for support on the salaries derived from 
offices which they held under the government, were 
positively starving, having sold every thing valuable. 
To such a pitch did this general distress arrive, that 
I have known the mother of a fine family, her hus- 
band a judge, beg in the streets in disguise to pro- 
cure daily subsistence for her children. 

All commerce being suspended by the extreme 
scarcity of silver, the custom-house produced no re- 
venue beyond what was mortgaged for u former con- 
tribution, and it is within my experience that, the 
government drew a bill on the custom-house for £2 
s telling, which could not be paid for some days in 
consequence of the deficiency of funds. Under these 
circumstances it was of course impossible to pay any 
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ml , of the troop., a, ui the void* were consequently 
L Will, banditti, without any police to enforce obe- 
Lee to the law. The communication between 
Callao and Iimo wn. often completely cut off 
" hole day hy bands Of robbers, who took every pas- 
sender prisoner, stripping them of every thing, some- 
times even of their clothes. I must say, m justice to 
the native Peruvians, that they are a harmless, inno- 
cent people, and they arc rarely known to shed 
blood, and 1 believe them innocent of the sbamelu 
scenes which daily occurred on the Callao road. I p 
to about this period, only one Englishman had lost 
his life in this way : his name was Bingham, who 
was mysteriously murdered one evening a short time 
before my arrival. Now, however, murder, took place 
every day. and at Inst the audacity of the villains, 
composed chiefly of Chilenus and blacks of the regi- 
ment of the Rio (lc la Plata, reached such a height, 
that the British merchants petitioned the public au- 
thorities to be allowed to put a patrol on the road, 
which they would themselves pay. To this request 
the government acceded, and though the robberies 
were afterwards less flagrant, they were not put a 
stop to entirely. 

About half way between Lima and Callao, there 
was a large ma»h full of high canes, which was a 
convenient cover for the thieves, and where it was 
almost impossible to catch them: the officer who 
commanded the patrol earned these canes to he par- 
tially burned, which had a good effect. wnt a 
servant on a mule one morning to Bella \ ista, to 
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K °' S , on ’ e l>oer at farm of an Englishman, m,„ 
supplied the shipping with fresh meat, and he was 
attacked by three men who jumped out of the marsh, 
and attempted to seize his mule ; but he luckily had 
mv pistols with him, nml fired at the foremost man, 
who foil : his companions dragged the body iuto the 
jungle. At a little distance, my man fell in with the 
patrol asleep on the road side. These enormities 
were not committed without the banditti at times 
suffering severely : many were killed and severely 
wounded by the English and North Americans, 
whose business obliged them to be often on the road! 
'ITie government, too, shot four of them that had 
been taken in the plaza of Lima, as an example to 
the rest ; but as any prisoners who had sufficient 
money to bribe the judges could escape punishment, 
the evil was not remedied. 
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1 to speak further of public 

srjfjs* ~ ” u,c "“ 

neglected. , , tbe oat h re-sworn by 

1 me Tit r.™»i *» 

the government, >Mtn so was 

>,» „» —**»= “™r«m« 

performed Oil the 30th November, 1823. 

L,t a fortnight afterwards, Riva Agucro, having 
declared against Bolivar, was delivered up by Ins 
partisans. When I started for Pasco, on the 1 all 
December, the contending armies were thus posted : 
the loyalists were concentrated in the neighbour- 
hood of Areguipa to the south of Lima, while Boli- 
var had his head-ijuarters at Pativilca to the north : 
his main hotly was at Huaras, and General Sucre 
was posted at Guamico. At Palivilca Bolivar was 
taken ill, and, remaining indisposed for some time, 
masses were said in all the churches for his recovery. 
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The report of the intended re-entrance of the 
Spaniards into Lima reached me on the 19 th Decem- 
ber, and I returned thither on the next day. 

Bolivar thinking that n suspension of hostilities 
would be favourable to the cause of independence, 
as he wanted time to collect his resources, Berin- 
doaga, the minister of war, was sent in the be- 
ginning of January to open a negotiation with 
the Spaniards, founded on the basis of n treaty be- 
tween Spain and Buenos Ayres. lie, however, re- 
turned soon, not having been permitted to advance 
farther than the valley of Xauja, where Loriga com- 
manded, and whu forwarded his despatches to La 
Serna, who remained in Cusco. From the treason- 
able practices which will be mentioned hereafter, 
there is every reason to believe the rumour in Lima 
at the time, that he also made some secret proposals 
to the Spaniards. On the 12th of January, a mu- 
tiny took place in some companies of the black regi- 
ment of Rio de la Plata, in consequence of the im- 
prisonment of a few of their officers for ill conduct ; 
but it was suppressed by General Martinez, who 
commanded the Buenos Ayres troops, and order was 
restored. Not many days afterwards, Bolivar, lind- 
ing himself not sufficiently strong in his position, 
and, as he said in his despatches to government, that 
he could confide in none but his Colombian troops, 
seut for the battalion of Vargas, which had garri- 
soned the forts of Callao, ordering, with some im- 
prudence considering the late disorders, that the 
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rcghncnt of the lUo do la Mata, aod the llth 
meut of Buenos Ayres, should garrison the JL 
instead of the Colombian troops. 

On the 5 tli February, about eight o’clock in the 
morning, we were alarmed by dreadful screams in 
the streets, and, on running to the windows, we saw 
people escaping into their houses, and instantly 
shutting their doors. A great concourse of people 
was in the market close by, and they were uttering 
the most distressing cries, and seeking shelter every 
where. 1 imagined at first that the alarm was occor 
sioned by an earthquake •, but a moment's reflection 
convinced me that it could not be the cause, as the 
people in that case would have run out of their 
houses into the streets, instead of running into them : 
besides, the alarum bells were ringing violently, and 
horsemen were galloping about the streets in all 
directions. As soon us I could find any one com- 
posed enough t.OwtcU me the cuuse, 1 learnt that the 
garrison of Callao had mutinied, and it was said 
they were dose at flic gates of tl,e "' 

way to pillage the city. This latter piece of intelli- 
irence did not prove to be correct, and comparative 
quiet was restored by the efforts of the government. 
Hut the most feverish concern was stdl felt by all 
classes ; the plasa was filled with groups couvmmg 
with the utmost earnestness, all countenance* Gray- 
ing symptoms of fear or despaii. 

The government pushed the 

proclamation, ordering all Aopstobe^^ 

valuables to he buried or secured: the „aU ; 
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city were dosed, and officers were sent to Bella Vista 
1o hare an interview with the chiefs of the mutineers. 
The troops also composing the civicos, or city 
militia, about 400 men, and a small battalion of 
Chili infantry, were marched down the Callao road 
to prevent a surprise. At noon we heard distinctly 
the great guns of Callao, and rumours were imme- 
diately afloat as to the cause of the discharge. The 
suspense was dreadful, particularly on the part of the 
English, who not only had most of their property in 
Callao, but trembled for the lives of the English re- 
sidents, as the sanguinary character of the blacks 
was well known. It was with great difficulty that 
General Correa, second in command under Martinez, 
could gain admittance into the forts : he and other 
officers were repeatedly fired at, which accounted for 
the artillery we had heard. 

The mutineers stated to him that their demands 
were, the pay due to them, stated at 60,000 dol- 
lars, and a free passage from Peru. They had 
risen, it appeared, at night, under the command 
of their serjeants and corporals, and had seized and 
confined all tlieir officers. Their present com- 
mander was a man of the name of Moyano, a ser- 
jeant. He had formerly been aid-de-camp to a colonel 
under San Martin, whose name I forget, and who 
was shot in Lima for mutiny: his aid-de-camp, 
Moyano, was degraded to the ranks, but, by his good 
conduct, he had again raised himself to the station 
of serjeant. 

1 he government had removed .speedily to Bella 
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Vista, to try to induce the mutineers to return to 
thcir d,,t y» am] the city was left in the uitm-.il in 
the most dreadful state of uncertainty and alarm. 
On the second day after this removal, an Englishman 
arrived from Callao, with the account that the mu- 
tineers having demanded a contribution of 10,000 
dollars, which was to be paid that day, or the place was 
to be sacked *, he had been allowed to proceed to 
the city in order to raise the money, binding lmnself 



to return in two hours. He mentionedMiat all the 
shipping in the harbour that had not escaped out of 
reach of the guns had had their rudders and sails 
taken from them, and had been much plundered, as 
well as the storehouses in Callao. 

On the 10th of February, at day-break, the Spanish 
ilag was seen Hying On the principal fort of Callao, and 
all hope of accommodation seemed therefore at an end. 

It. appears that the pay of the Buenos Ayres troops 
had been pretty regularly given to their commanding 
officer, General Martinez, a man of worthless dia- 
meter ; hut instead of delivering it over to the regi- 
ments, he had appropriated the money to his own 
extravagances. It is certain that the troops mu- 
tinied in the first instauce on this aceouut, but, on 
reflection, they found they had gone too far (or any 
hope of pardon from the patriots ; and d the govern- 
ment of Lima could have satisfied .her demand^ 
they could scarcely have settled in any part of South 
America without being treated as ~ 
consideration was pressed upon them by the royals 



prisoners in Callao, who a 1 



dvised them, therefore, 
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the only step they could take, to lioist the royalist 
flag, by which measure they would ensure reward, 
instead of incurring certain punishment. The mu- 
tineers adopted this course, and, releasing the pri- 
soners, placed a man of the name of Cnsnriego at 
the head of civil nffhira in Callao ; while Moyano, 
who a&sinncd the rank of colonel, commanded the 
military. Casaricgo had been taken some time 
before, having served as colonel in the Spanish army 
during the siege of Callao in June and July 182S : 
he had been placed, with many other prisoners, on 
board the ships, where they suffered much from 
want of room. Casariego had an interesting child, 
which Captain Prescott of li is majesty’s ship Aurora 
took much notice of, and in consequence interfered 
on behalf of the father, and obtained leave from the 
government that Casariego shuuld sometimes visit 
the English frigate on his parole. The last time lie 
came he refused to go back, and claimed the pro- 
tectiou of the English man of war, and Captain 
Prescott was obliged to have him brought up from 
below by force, and delivered over to the crew of 
the guard-boat. He was a man of no courage nor 
consequence, though he happened to render the 
royalists iu the present instance an important service. 
Although the hoisting of the Spanish flag in Callao 
was a violent blow to the cause of independence, yet 
such was the agony of suspense in which the citizens 
of Lima were kept at this time, that it seemed some 
satisfaction that the mutineers acknowledged any 
regular government at all. The English now opened 
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a eommuuicntion with Casuricgo relative to the Bri- 
tish property in Callao ; and they had just gained 
permission to rc-ship it on payment of a duty of fif- 
teen per cent, when the arrival of Admiral Guise, 
with the Prucba frigate to blockade the harbour, 
interrupted the proceeding. 

The city remained in the most dreadful state of 
confusion, owing principally to the inefficiency of 
the public authorities, in whom the people had no 
confidence. Some precautions, however, were adopted 
for the public safety. Despatches had been sent oH 
to Bolivar requiring bis aid ; all the montoncros in 
the vicinity had been collected within the Callao gate 
of Lima, to the number of about two hundred \ the 
Civicos were daily paraded in the Plaaa to l>e ready 
in case of attack, and proclamations were published 
requiring that every man of a certain age should 
present himself armed at the palace under pain of 
death. At the sound of the cathedral hell, every 
unde in Lima was ordered to meet in the Plaza, 
prepared, if necessary, to fight for his life and 
property. But in spite of these measures there 
was a total want of union and concert among the 
inhabitants, originating in their distrust of govern- 
ment ; and wc entertained the most fearful appre- 
Illusions of the result, in esse of an attach by the 

Guise h«l _been 

that his frigate, the - l utta ' ,, Febrmirv , 
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heard in Callao, and I, with several others, rushed 
to the top of the high steeple of St. Domingo, from 
whence we could have a good view of what was 
passing in the port. We perceived that the Prueha 
had gone very gallantly under the batteries of Callao, 
which she bombarded for about half an hour, doing 
very little mischief, and suffering lint little herself: 
the mutineers tired two or three thousand shots at 
her with little effect, owing to the unskilfulness of 
the gunners in the forts. 

A few days afterwards, the city was again thrown 
into the utmost alarm by the mutiny of the Gratia- 
dr.ros a Cavatio. This regiment, which had been 
sent for from its position along the south coast, in 
order to defend the city, revolted on the road, and 
tying the arms of their officers, they came forward 
in a tumultuous manner tow ai ds Callao. On ap- 
proaching the forts, they saw the Spanish dag Hyiug, 
and many of them repented the step they had taken, 
and, releasing their officers, about half of them re- 
turned to their duty, while the rest galloped off to 
the Castles. This was considered a melancholy event 
indeed ; for besides the additional strength the mu- 
tineers obtained, they could now- cut off the supplies 
to the city, and advance to the gates in a short time : 
what was anticipated often happened, and skirmishes 
took place under the very walls. In the mean time, 
all our advices from Callao described that place as iu a 
very anxious and unsettled state. The men, though 
they had mutinied of their own accord, were very 
ill satisfied with their present condition, having been 
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induced tu hoist the Spanish fl»B f* 

Casariogo and Moynno had the utmost Acuity to 
prevent them from rising agam, an«> were obligee' o 
l rant them all kinds of indulgences. ITtey roamed 
It pleasure over Callao, drinking and hgl.lmg m the 
streets, and some crying out, “ Van la Patna. 
The enormities committed by them were unavoidably 
overlooked, and Casaricgo even considered lus life in 
great danger. The strictest guard was kept over 
the imprisoned officers, that they might have no 
communication with the men ; and General AIvcr ado, 
who was most liked among them, for greater caution, 
was sent off prisoner to lea, whither despatches were 
daily transmitted to the Spanish commanders, urging 
them to hasten to take possession of the Castles before 



a counter-revolution should break out. Extravagant 
rewards were promised to the mutineers to induce 
them not to. sack the city, and they several times 
started from Callao with the intention of doing it. 

The government in Lima issued orders for seizing 
all horses .and mules, as cavalry was wantod to oppose 



the Gramderos a Cavallo , who kept the city in con- 
tinual alarm. I had some valuable horses, as well as 
other Englishmen and us 1 knew that the stables 
were .sure to be searched, I led mine into the house up 
st.^y-s, and shut them in a small room through the 
drawing and dining room, spreading litter, that 
their feet might not be heard. Those who were not 
so cautious lost many horses, and in some instances, 
where resistance was made to the seizure, soldiers 
were brought in to effect it. As soon as one party had 
searched the premises, perhaps another arrived, not 
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one ../ them producing »ny authority, hut each seizin.. 

11 lumile,f - T,le K rt ‘ cn provender was taken ,, ossc ” 
»'on of at the gates of the rily tor the “ horses „f 
tile state,” or what little was allowed to escape was 
employed as a clue to find out where horses were 
concealed ; /hr this purpose soldiers lurked about the 
streets, and watched where lueern was purchased 
The animals were thus reduced to the lowest condh 
tion, but I contrived to keep mine alive by giving 
them n few cabbages aud water-melons. 

Despatches, long expected, were at last received 
from Bolivar to the congress, begging them to ap. 
point an efficient president, in the room of Torre 
Tag/e, whom he now shrewdly suspected of treason. 
This man, in his turn, finding his power on the 
decline, used every endeavour to excite the public 
hatred against Bolivar. He therefore spread reports 
that the Liberator had determined to sack the city, 
and to make soldiers of every male in it. This news, 
given as from authority, had the effect of driving- 
people to despair, and they did not know which 
way to turn for succour. With a mutinous garrison 
only six miles from them, with an enemy advancing 
upon them, and with the belief that the Colombian 
troops they had called in to assist them intended to 
plunder them of the last wreck of their property, it 
is not wonderful that many directed their eyes towards 
the strongest party, and were almost willing to bend 
their neck to their ancient yoke, rather than contend 
longer against adverse fortune. Under these gloomy 
impressions, many secretly longed even for the ap- 
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, „ rt . 8 to put an end 

loach of the 81-^^SS on the defence- 
la,, least to the ennrm t.es ^ kind of police, 

less inhabitants byestabhl B ss published a 

On the !Oth from his charge as 

proclamation, relict n g J es «cvate condition of 

•resident, and dent measures: 

affairs reqo ired the most F • ^ on the 20 th Pc- 
they therefore ^solved int he hands 

hntary, placing l e "’ ° ho constitution ; l>ut ro- 
of Bolivar, and annullu ^ ^ ^ Uws , 

questing him at the same time of the 

as far as he could consistently ^ of the 

cause of independence. by Gc . 

same flay, another \ wers he had received 

ncralNicochea. detmlvng^ chief of 

from the dictato , AV fv should be respected, 

Uolet was stationed at the Callao gate to prevent 
surprise, and Nicochca himself was always act.vely 
employed in seeing that Ills arrangements tveic car- 
lied into effect. 
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CHAPTER XI. IV. 

Visit to Cliorillos jobbery «, ,i, c Call,,,, * ale _ 0o , 

ZZZ “ 

Mr eldest little boy had long been in a very weakly 
•state ow ing to the cJiniatc, and be became s „ lnil i 
worse that the English physician told ntc that the ont 
chance of saving h,s life was either to leave the conn- 

?’ or to give him sea air. As I could not at present 

adopt the former course, I determined t„ move part 
of my family to Clmrillos, from whence I could „ 
atiy time embark for Callao. With great difficulty 
I succeeded t„ obtaining a Calesa, with most miser- 
able horses, which had been left after the „encral 
seizure for our conveyance. Here we spent'scveml 
tranquil days, and should have remained longer, as 
all accounts agreed in representing the Spanish force 
to be near the city, had not one of my servants, who 
tad been rubbed of his horse and stripped of every 
•long on the road, arrived on the 27th February 
with news that our youngest child, left under the care 
of a nurse in Lima, was taken suddenly ill, and was 
not expected to live. We accordingly started for the 
city without delay, in a carriage which fortunately 
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i ncrson to the 

was in ChonTta. 1,av ^ S a man «n thn road 

sea-side in the morning- ^ party WM m Mmv 
who informed us tba • __ mne ou t of the direct 

dorrs, about astute ^ of Ming among 

road ; lint « ^ out officers, I determined at 
straggling robbers Howeve v, on entering 

once to go throng i V ^ totaUy deserted, we 
tins beautiful little u ' o ’ am \ were besides 

e- - f “ h 

m,„, .!».« ,,t Chorillu*. «h> 

p „ ly ,,,taG~»«« ;;; 

™ — » i* — - »“> “ i»^ 

the mites but that of Callao were shut. It was 

when we arrived ut the gate, and just ns the car- 
riage was about to enter, we were stopped by some 

J*. «b. rnM a. r»»a»“ “ *r“T* 

Ca ll a0 [ concluded that Lima was m the hands ot 
the mutineers, and as 1 knew that a journey to 
Callao probably meant nothing more or less than to 
he carried down the road out of the reach of assist- 
unco in order to be robbed and ill-treated, I begge< 
they would take from us there what we had got, and 
let us go. As 1 had taken the precaution of carrying 
very little money about me, the soldiers expressed 
themselves highly dissatisfied with the ten dollars T 
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offi-.-E.I, and repeated the or.Ier to the postilion t 0 
< nve towards Callao. I represented to them that I 
had positively no more money, and desired them to 
search my pockets, which they did; and I added that 
wc had some linen in the coach, to which they were 
welcome. On this information they hauled out a 
carpet h;,g we carried, and spread all the thin-* on 
the ground, asking at the same time if we laid not 
any Rapa dc So/dado, “ dollies for a soldier” 
meaning woollen clothes. At this moment a young 
officer came up, and asked the men what they were 
about, when flic soldiers said that they had caught 
some English, whom they were going to send to 
Callao. The officer seemed quite glad fo have an 
opportunity of being useful to us, and civilly ordered 
the soldiers to release us, taking our address, and 
promising to call on us next day. 

On entering the city, we found the houses all 
shut ; very few lamps were lighted, and the streets 
were full of patrol mg parties of montoneros and sol- 
diers, in different costumes to those to which 1 had 
been accustomed. When wc reached our house, it 
was with difficulty we could gain admittance. Our 
infant was better, and we were informed, that, on 
account of the near approach of the Spaniards, Ge- 
neral Nicochea had left the city that morning, taking 
the northern road to Chancay, with about 800 sol- 
diers, composed of montoneros, civicos , and regulars. 
The city was now, therefore, in the hands of the 
mutineers of Callao, who had entered in the middle 
of the day, headed by Casaricgo. 
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, , ,| c ,,l«rablc state ot 

i T ima was in suCl1 ' * . ladies who 

A, f 01 V found, on inquiring “ imprudent 

-ris 

fore proposed to « & ,L ^ ^ in the streets, over- 
quest of them. ' Ve 11 t of the entrance of 

whelmed with joy. on ^ ^ tb great diffi- 

their royalist Ir.cnds , «* ^ home , as they 

culty we could persu.n e plaza to sec what 

wished to take •«« *«« ^ „ me the repeated 
was going on, thong commencement 

the discharges m our Site ^ e cries of « Alaca! 
and the galloping ol horses, and the e 
1t(ica!” called ns to the balcony, » 

little could bo seen besides the flashes ' 0 ‘ ^ j 
arms, amid the struggles of men and horses, 
had taken every precaution I could fot _t c pro ' 
ti«,n of the house, if it were attacked. ,e 1’ 11 u 
which the dwellings are built, in fact, forms them 
into small fortresses, which may he easily defended : 
the only entrance from the street is through large 
massive folding doors studded with nails, and the 
assailants might be tired upon from the project- 
ing balconies on each side. In these balconies we 
placed guns and pistols with ammunition, and con- 
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J| ito many of the houses * ) ** CaVc( ^ 0 -; broke 

ofr thc J ocli.s Of the doofs |>v"fi r lcf ' °‘ U<>wi,, K 

them, while the poor in.nit '• , " e n " ,s hets into 
«P«** «. 

We could sec much that w , Cm " s the doors. 
think it prudent 0 ; e a u ;:r ,ne ' b “^, not 

zt of anus ’ andthe ^ZoZoo 1 !: ,ir:; 

from Jr SCtnCS HCre aCted 3,80 nt a Stance 

U’e were suddenly alarmed by hearing loud h 

“o'" 7 ° Wn ^> on inquiring whence 

Lad' e Pr °T ; T r °" nd that “ l 1001 ' Portuguese 
hod escaped naked at the back of bis house while 

S f r r ™ terinff U from the street, and 
had clambered up our wall. I was sorry to find our 

ins. .on so weak behind, and was afraid the soldiers 
7 f0lW the m an, and enter thc house also. The 
J:'TT e WrfttC . h Was moanin g most piteously, 
clothed l " grcat d >fi>culty in pacifying him. We 

tzz '“ if - "»-k. ir» 

tired, after vi'ill ' U ' e thought the robbers had ra- 
vaging fata premises. The streets began 
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to be more quiet towards one o'clock in the morning, 
and I then went to bed completely wearied. 

In the morning I ventured into the Plaza to learn 
the news, and to sec what was going on. I found 
the officers of the mutineers busily employed iu 
superintending the shooting some fellows whom they 
hail caught pillaging the houses. ]}unf/uillos or posts, 
with seats attached to them, were set in the 
ground, to which the poor wretches were bound and 
shot without trial, and fresh victims were brought in 
every minute, pinioned on the backs of the horses of 
the (i ranaderos a Cavallo . While I was there, a 
soldier arrived at full gallop, dragging two poor fel- 
lows tied by the wrist to his saddle j and an English- 
man, who was in company with me, recognised one 
of them to be his own servant. He immediately 
applied to the captain of the guard, not to shoot the 
prisoner without examination, as he believed him 
to bean honest man j however, all tlie satisfaction he 
could got to his repeated applications was : “ If you 
take any interest in the man’s fate you will see him 
on the Banquillo in live minutes.” 

Every one now prayed most anxiously for the en- 
trance of some respectable force, even if enemies, to 
protect them from the lawlessness of these villains, 
and a deputation was sent by the Cabildo to-day. 
accompanied by the lieutenant of an English man of 
war to meet the Spanish army, and to make terms 
for the city. They returned in the afternoon, having 
fallen in with the royalists near Lurin, eight leagues 
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from Lima, ami they stated that it would he two 
days before they would enter, 

Having seen one of the Granaderos a Cavnllo 
with a guitar, very similar to that I had left at Cho- 
rd Jos I began to be much alarmed for the servant 
and child I had left there, and sent two men in 
the afternoon, to bring me intelligence regarding 
them. They returned the next morning, having 
been robbed and ill-treated on the road, with an 
account that the servant and child were on their wav 
to Lima in a Catesa , and that a party of the Grana- 
deros a Cavallo from Callao had entered Ohorillos, 
and had sacked all the principal houses. This event 
happened at dusk, about the same hour that we were 
pillaged on entering Lima. The robbers broke upon 
the drawers, trunks, &c., stripped the child naked, 
aud held pistols to the breast, of the servant and 
child, to induce the former to tell where the valua- 
bles were kept : when they found them they were 
well-pleased, as we had brought a considerable quan- 
tity of jewels, plate, and money from Lima, in order 
to send them on board ship, but, unluckily, we had 
been prevented. The soldiers took away every thing 
valuable, making sacks to hold them out of the 
gowns of the women, and tying niv trowsers round 
their necks, j heir last act was wantonly to break 
the furniture in pieces, and to call in the Indians, 
who lelt the house literally hare, whilst they com- 
pelled the poor frightened servant to witness the 
wholc - T1,p y a ^c<1 particularly for me, and I have 
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good reason to rejoice at having escaped their grasm 
as they seized a poor Frenchmen, the only foreigner 
left, m the place, and carried him out to the plnxa 
to shoot him, though they afterwards released him 
T,ie servant told us that all the way to Lima the 
road was covered with straggling bands of Mnn- 
toneros, who insulted her, and threw lighted fire- 
works in nt the carriage windows. 

The next night and the night after were much 
more tranquil, as the near approach of the Spaniards 
made the officers iu the city more alert in the execu- 
tion of their duty. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Entrance of tlic royalists into Lima and Callao— Character of 
Generals Rodil and JVlonot— Conduct of Torre Tagle, and the 
late government — Colonel Kamii tas— Treatment of the pri- 
soners— Spies. 

Thk royalist force having encamped about a league 
from Lima on the night of the 29tli February, en- 
tered at about twelve o’clock on the 1st March : it con- 
sisted of about 3000 men, and was composed of four 
regiments of infantry, and about 500 cavalry. They 
marched in good order through the streets, and ap- 
peared to be pretty well disciplined, their dress and 
appointments, particularly of the cavalry, being supe- 
rior to those of the patriot troops. Three battalions 
of the infantry were formed almost entirely of Indians, 
who were scarcely above five feet high, excepting 
the grenadier companies, which were composed of 
unusually tall men with long beards. The officers 
did not appear to me at all better than those of the 
patriots. The fourth battalion, called the battalion 
° Arequipa, was composed of negroes. The cavalry 

«eic c lefly Spaniards, their dress long vellow coats 
luccd with blue. 

' ous,dcrablli 'lumbers of people were collected in 
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Zrr *° V,, W the tro,, r s - their arrival bur . 
dead ..lenee prevailed, neither welcome n „ r Ll* 

in. cing expressed : when some individual in the 
"7 1 » particular friend, it was o„ W bv 

•I silent Shako of the hand. The „,yal t ,u mjhcd 
straight through the city to Callao without halting, 

; l “' 1 arrival ot thc lortreea was announced in 
the afternoon by a loud salute of artillery. At the 
urgent solicitation of the inhabitants of Lima, about 
* were lcf t ™ the city to act as a police. 

In the mean time all parties were quite at a lots 
to know what had become of Torre Tagle and the 
ministers. Some asserted that they had left the city 
with Nieochea on the morning of the «7th; others 
that they were confined in the castles j but the general 
suspicion seemed to be, that they had secreted them- 
selves in Lima during the disturbances : now that the 
city was fairly in the hands of the Spaniards, it was 
pretty openly hinted that they had remained behind. 

It appeared that the reason why the Spaniards had 
not before taken advantage of the rise in Callao was, 
that they had not sufficient force in lea, their head- 
quarters on the coast, A body of loUO men, how- 
ever, under General Rodil, marched from thcuce 
towards Lima, aud was joined at Lurin by as many 
more under General Monet, despatched by Cauterac 
from Xuuja. The former of these officers was ap- 
pointed to the command of Callao, while the latter 
formed a government in Lima, 

Rodil is a man of a ferocious and tyrannical dispo- 
sition, and dreaded throughout the country for hi* 
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cruelty. Immediately before he left the southern 
coast for Callao, the alcalde of Pisco was publicly 
flogged to death by his orders, because he had fa- 
voured the patriots $ and during three weeks after his 
airival in Callao, it was said that he shot as many as 
fifty of iiis own men : discharges of musketry were 
frequently heard by night, when some new victims 
were sacrificed to his severity. He is, however, con- 
sidered by no means brave in the field, and the vice- 
roy never gave him a command which required 
courage or military talents. He has a good head 
for business, and makes therefore a useful governor 
in a country under military law, which he executes 
with the utmost rigour. His appearance is very 
insignificant, and his dress dirty and slovenly. His 
appearance is very much that of n Jew, with a long 
black beard and sallow countenance, and he gene- 
rally wears a large green great coat reaching to his 
heels, with cuffs to his fingers’ ends. 

Monet is in all respects the reverse of Rodil : his 
person is good and attractive, his munners are gentle- 
manly and obliging, and people augured well from his 
having been commissioned to command the force which 
occupied Lima. He immediately published a general 
amnesty lor all persons engaged with the patriots, 
and soon gained the affections of the Limehos by 
iis liiodciatiou and kindness. On the Sunday after 
royalists ajrived, a Alisa dt Gracias, or high 
mas, tu return thanks for the entrance of the king's 
troops, was celebrated in the cathedral, and a sermon 
was preached on the blessings of the Spanish govern- 
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mc'iit by a priest whom I had heard tine *i 

1 hr cathedral was crowded, and in the midst of the 
service Monet publicly embraced Colonel Moynno 

corporal* of the mutineer* of Callao paraded the 
own in the very uniforms which they had stripped 
rom them officers when they rose upon them, L 
vhich, wo could see, had been altered to suit the 

Jr* thfi new "«"*»• In the mean time, 
iorre Tagle Berindoaga and Echcverria (late pre- 
sident. of the department of Lima) had the impu- 
dence to show their faces in open day, and were seen 
sitting at table with the Spanish chiefs, and liberally 
carousing with them. Torre Tagle even published 
a proclamation against BolivaT, calling him the in- 
vailer and destroyer ot the country, and eulogising 
the Spaniards as the only legitimate masters of 
Peru. Indignation rose to a great height in conse- 
quence, and nothing was heard in private companies 
but execrations against the traitors : it was found 
necessary to place a guard at the door of Torre 
Tagle, and he was rarely seen out afterwards, and 
then only in the most private manner. 

Besides the greatest part of the late patriot 
government, a considerable number of officers, find- 
ing that they were now to be placed under the rigid 
discipline of Bolivar, remained in Lima, and gave 
in their names to the Spanish generals, who exag- 
gerated the amount of desertions, amusing the 
public every day with the titles ol officers with 
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whom they falsely stated thcmsDlves to be in corro. 
spondcnce. 

My oiliest child still continued so ill in Lima that 
1 was obliged once more to seek for a place in 
the country ivhcre he might enjoy better air. I 
accordingly sent him mid a maid servant to Mira- 
(lores, to the house of ;l German who lived there 
On going to see him one day, 1 f ou „d that a party 
of robbers had entered the house, and dreadfully ill 
used the poor Gentian and Ids wife to make them 
discover their money : our servant did not escauo 
without great difficulty. In fact the roads near 
Lima were still so much infested with banditti that 
it was unsafe to go o hundred yards from' the 

Ti"i7lc ItIL 



General Monet placed the executive government 

of Lima in the hands of the Conde de Puente 
Gonzales, a respectable Peruvian nobleman, attached 
to the Spanish interests, and appointed Colonel 
Ramirez governor of the forces in Lima: he was 
colonel of the Spanish black regime 0 f Are ; 
and may he called the counterpart of ftodil ; if 

^tTT te r l Dul ^Ws command, passing 
er tht b "dgc. ^ saw two men whom he fancied he 

asthev sto/il ! nl'f"* f ° r fl0,dier8 » shot them 
other ' cxample^w ilT ! ^ ° n thc bHJ gc. One 

Soon jfti- r hj, U . Clcnt, y sbow bis character : 

to a house of bu Lima ’ a Swedis h clerk 

oust of busmess passing was one of the guard- 
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‘ ( d by ® ,wal ‘ e “ L " P°‘™r being the 

" th * m ; l fP cndenu 1 »o «''ioh he had been aceu, 
tomed. He, however, immediately corrected his 
....stake, and called out « La Eapaoa 5- he was not- 
withstanding token prisoner, and bv orders of Kami- 
•or. tied hands and feet, and kept in fear of instant 
loath tor some hours Ramirez himself coming into 
, dung * on ’ aud ..'..rching about with his sword 
d.awn, advancing it often to the prisoner's breast as 
•t intending to kill him. He was as much feared 
as if he were omnipresent, and he often entered 
houses by night with soldiers in disguise to carry off 
some poor objects of his vengeance. The Limchos, 
who were at first pleased by the appointment, of 
Fuente Gonzales for their governor, judging favour- 
ably of the intentions of the Spaniards on that ac- 
count, were wofully disappointed oil finding that the 
actual command was left; in the hands of Rodil and 
Ramirez, the civil governor having merely the name 
of power. 

Monet now collected all the forces which could 
he spared from Callao to rejoin Canterac in Xauja, 
intending to carry with him the officers of the regi- 
ment of Rio dc la Plata, and others confined in the 
castles. These poor fellows were marched on foot, 
111 the most miserable condition, without clothes, a 
distance of 600 miles, to the island of Chuquito, in 
t b e lake of Titicaca. I had the opportunity of seeing 
a letter, written by one of them on his way, to u 
friend, begging him to send him some old clothes. 
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and to buy him a beast to carry him, or lie must 
perish on the road with cold and fatigue. They were 
confined the night before they were sent off in a 
church m Lima, and left the city much lamented by 
the inhabitants, who could not help feeling remorse 
for those men who were formerly at the head of tlm 
fy ** utics 1,1 Ljma > a,,ti b Y their agreeable manners 
fine dresses, and good figures, had often excited 
their admiration. 



1 was ffiformcd by one of the Spanish officers, 
that the division of the army commanded by Monet 
in its way to Lurin to join Kodil, experienced the 
greatest hardships. It was winter in the Cordillera 
and the men were obliged to march for three davs 
and to pass three nights in snow, almost without’ 
food; and when they descended to the burning 
sands of the coast, they were so much fatigued by 

‘ C ; r f0recd n “ rc ' 1 ' - (l «V the change of climate! 
that one regiment was nnablc to proceed further 
The colonel of the regiment took up a nun on his 
horse to encourage the remainder to move forward - 
ot ii mg it fruitless, he drew out a private from 
c«ch company and shot them. On a march it is 
always the custom for a body of cavalry to follow the 

at night so rT d - Ul ' Cn a le K ira€ “ t encamped 

that Aev It , VVerC tHe SpaUia,ds ° f deseni ™- 

K thtac events Bolivar constantly employed 
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ngontb in Lima to send him information of w hat 
was passing there : one Colombian colonel in parti _ 
cular was a long time in the city under different 
disguises ; sometimes that of a Spanish soldier. One 
day a person came to my house and stated, in the 
most mysterious manner, that he had business of the 
utmost importance with rnc. After considerable 
hesitation he told me that he was an agent of Bolivar 
in Lima, and hearing that I was a very great patriotic 
wished me to forward a correspondence to that officer. 

I hinted to him my suspicions as to his real design *, 
that it was not likely he should trust an entire 
stranger with so important a secret v and I added* 
that however warm patriots I or any of my couutry- 
mcn might be, wc were certainly not to be entrapped 
by so doubtful a communication. The fellow 1 eft 
me rather abruptly, and I have since had good rea- 
son to think that he was a spy employed by the 
Spaniards to discover Bolivar’s sources of informa- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XL VI. 



Interview with Genera/ Rodil to obtain passports— His refusal 

to grant them— Different plans for escaping from Callao 

Escape. 



I'he political aspect of affairs in Peru being so 
unprosperous, as far as regarded the cause of liberty, 
ami the government having surrendered itself so dis- 



gracefully, I determined to leave the country for 
England by the earliest opportunity, which soon 
offered itself : the Crown, a good vessel of 300 tons, 
was about to sail for Rio Janeiro, from whence we 
were certain of a passage to Europe. 

On Monday, the 20 Hi of March, having brought 
my family down to Callao, and every thing being 
ready for embarkation, I waited upon General Rodd 
in order to get his signature to the regular passport, 
which had been signed at all the offices in Lima : I 
was accompanied by an English gentleman, who was 
on good terms with the general, and who had kindly 
, l ‘"Vices. T had not the least notion 

that Kodd would notice my name, but immediately 
on piueuting my passport, he asked to what coni- 
'T' 1 "‘ U * e 1 belonged : the gentleman who was 
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for the loan ; but I am fully persuaded that Rotlil 
already knew the fact, for he employed an American 
as a spy, who acquainted him with the names and 
occupation of every English resident. On hearing 
the purpose for which I had come out to Lima, he 
eyed me from head to foot, and seemed surprised at 
my boldness in appearing before him, and he launched 
out into violent invectives against me for having broken 
the neutrality, and thereby having made myself an 
enemy. A great deal of angry discussion took place 
between us, and he walked about from one room to 
another in a violent passion, telling me that he should 
Lake good care of me until he had sent to the viceroy 
(La Serna) for instructions. I was very much nettled 
at his behaviour, at the tyrannical method in which 
the royalists carry their acts into execution, as well 
res at. the contempt with which they aifect to treat fo- 
reigners. I told him, therefore, that it was a farce 
to talk of sending to the viceroy, that 1 was an 
Englishman, and that he did not dare to touch a hair 
of my head, as he? knew very well that my country 
was at all times nble and ready to protect British 
subjects. He replied, 41 Very well, sir ; let my go- 
vernment and yours fight that matter out ; I shall act 
as I think fit.” 

Finding I could do no good by talking with him, 
and having had my toes nearly trodden upou while he 
was endeavouring to back me out of the room with 
repeated “ adius” I took my leave, having also 
failed in gaining permission for my family to eiubark. 
On quitting his presence, I immediately determined 
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what course to pursue, and making a hasty visit to 
my family to acquaint them with my ill success, 1 
walked directly down the mole, and went on board 
his majesty’s corvette, the Fly, of eighteen guns, in- 
tending to claim her protection as a British sub- 
ject. 

Captain Martin not being on hoard, I wrote a letter 
to him, slating the purpose for which I had come, and 
adding that 1 should wait till I saw him, which 1 
hoped would be in the morning. I passed, as may be 
imagined, a very restless night : after undergoing so 
mauy vexations in the country, aud after having at 
last, as 1 thought, enabled myself to return to my 
native land, it seemed hard indeed to lose in one 
moment all hope of return for some time, with per- 
haps the chuncc of imprisonment. For my family to 
go back to Lima would have been particularly un- 
pleasant, ns we had disposed of all the furniture, &c. 
which we had brought out from England. 

On Tuesday, about one o'clock, Captain Martin 
came on board the Fly, not having been able to meet 
with Rodil, who was particularly engaged. We con- 
certed that Captain Martin in the afternoon should 
try to see Rodil, aud endeavour first, iu a pleasant 
manner, to get him to give up the point j hut as a 
last resource, that Captain Martin should demand 
me as a British subject. In the evening, Mr. Cragg, 
the master of the Crown, came on board to see me, 
haying been gent by Captain Martin to say, that he 
bud not been aide to persuade Rodil to change his 
course, who insisted that I had broken the neutrality. 
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ami that it. did not now depend on him what conduct 
should ho observed toward* mo. Captain. Martin 
had, however, gained permission for rny family to he 
embarked. 1 was extremely disappointed when 1 
found that Captain Martin had left Callao for Lima 
immediately, without either writing to me, or send- 
ing me advice as to my future conduct ; and I felt, 
in the vexation of the moment, that as I had taken 
refuge on board a king’s ship, and had officially, by 
letter, sought his protection, he ought to have 
demanded me of the Governor Roclil, or to have 
given me a satisfactory reason why he did not do bo. 
Besides, his visit to Lima almost precluded the pos- 
sibility of intercourse between us, as I was ordered 
not to leave Callao ; and there was only one whole 
day before the departure of the Crown for me to 
take any steps which might enable me to sail in her. 

As the Fly lay within reach of the batteries, and as 
Captain Martin had hinted a suspicion as to whether 
he could protect me in case the Spanish government 
detaiued me, I was quite at a loss what to do, and 
therefore particularly needed his advice and assist- 
ance. It was now late in the evening, and I deter- 
mined, whatever might he t.hc consequence, to go on 
shore and see Captain Martin again. As I went 
in a man of war’s boat, we were allowed to land, 
though after the regulated time, sunset. I passed 
the evening and night in Callao with my family, and 
the next morning, the friend who in the first ill- 
stance accompanied me to Rodil went to the castles 
to get a passport for the embarkation of my family. 
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A verbal permission was given to the captain of the 
port, who happened to be with the governor, who, at 
the same time, warned him to secure “ El Sejior 
entiado As soon as my family was allowed to go 
on board the Crown, I hired a horse, and sot off to 
Lima, where I arrived about noon on Wednesday. 
1 had a conversation immediately with Captain 
Martin, who seemed surprised that I should have 
come on shore ; but at the same time he said, that he 
thought nothing more was to he done than for me 
to wait quietly for an answer to a letter he in- 
tended to write to the viceroy in my favour : he 
agreed that my situation was very distressing and un- 
comfortable, but he did not imagine my person in 
any danger at present. 

Finding now that nothing was to be effected by 
negotiation, I was determined to endeavour to make 
my escape, whatever might be the result. I know 
well the character of those who were my enemies ; 
they might perhaps leave me unmolested while their 
affair* were prosperous, but 1 should have little to 
hope if the independents should again acquire the 
ascendancy. My next consideration, after having 
made up my mind to endeavour to escape, was the 
means of effecting it : I wished particularly to attempt 
»t in such a manner, that, if taken in the act, I 
should not he amenable to the established laws; 
for I had ewery reason to know, from the character 
of Rodil, that 1 must expect little lenity from him, 

m ca« J should he taken in the direct violation of a 
military order. 
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? d,ffi ' “ lt > ben 'R '« »Ae choice out „r a Variety 
' pUu * *««“*?* «'«■- On leaving Callao I M 
come to an understanding with Captain Cragg, and 
he kindly promised me all the assistance he coaid 
S ,ve ’ e,thcl * b y detaining his vessel, or hy calling ini 
tin- coast at any port to which i could escape. *1 »< 
hi st thought of concealing myself until dark at Mira- 
rtores, ancl then hiring a canoe from Chorillos to take 
me oir by night, mid lying outside the island of San 
Lorenzo, to be taken up by the Crown after she lef t 
Callao ; but I found many difficulties in this under- 
taking : there was a company of soldiers posted in 
Chorillos to prevent any person from embarking, and 
the Indians were so completely [lightened by i In- 
in iliuuy discipline of the Spaniards, that perhaps no 
reward would have induced them to run the risk. 
Besides, in the bay in which Mint flora is, situ-* 
rtted so great a surf constantly runs, that it would 
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, K . . very dangerous A", decking 1« embark front 
, hence, ami perhaps by night nupruct, cable. 

Another plan suggested to ntr was, that ol makn 
*, escape out of Lima by night in thsgmsc, an 
riding to an uninhabited part of the roast about ten 
leagues from the capital, there to be taken up by the 
Crown, which was to call for me. lo tins preset 
there were still greater object.oos: in the first 
1 had to resign myself to the flddity o a muletcef 
if any could be found to undertake the duty , an 
even if I could have procured a guide of tins de- 
scrip, ion, 1 must pass the city gates with a forged 
passport, and then proceed through Lima, a Spantsh 
station, I resides other small plaeS,' where 1 must 
hate shown it: in addition, all communication was 
tut off bv the hordes of banditti who frequented 
that road,' and in the end, supposing I had reached 
my port, 1 was still subject to the risk, that the 
Crown might miss the port , or be blown off the coast : 
her appearance there might even create jealousy m 
the neighbourhood, and the whole scheme fail in 
consequence. At any rate 1 determined to try my 
own plan first, which was to endeavour to put ofl 
from Callao openly in the face of day, and on the 
mole, where iny description was exhibited. 

On Thursday morning T hreakfasted early in Lima 
with the consignee of the Crown, who was himsell 
going down to Callao ; and having procured a hired 
horw 1 , wr siet forward abuut ten o’clock for the port, 
(hough there \va& an express order that nobody 
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* houU leavc "'« «‘y without , import, UA a guard 
' va * placed at tin 1 gate to enforce it. I ««, l, ow _ 
over, comforted by the knowledge, iW tho order 
was oil 1*11 evaded, ami that little danger wa& to he 
4>prel\ ciidcd, uulwta particular. directions hail been 
>eut up trout Callao, in consequence of toy being 
missed. We rode through briskly, touching ouv hats 
to the guard, and passed without particular notice ; 
and about half-past eleven o’clock, arrived at the 
gate of Callao. The sentinels were always much more 
strict here than in Lima, as it was a garrison ; hut 1 
v\ as resolved to ride through, at all hazards, and \ 
did so, while my friend made some apology for not 
having passes. 1 proceeded directly through the town 
into the yard of the house occupied by my family 
before it embarked, without looking to the right or 
left : and putting the horse into the stable, 1 waited 
for my friend to join me from the guard-house. 

As soon as he arrived, l made up my mind to the 
attempt ; and. taking hold »t his arm, we walked 
down the mule, where stood the captain oi the guard, 
all ,l sentries stationed within » few yards 1,1 t# f 
other ; we went on boldly until we came up to the 
officer, when, calling a boat in a confident tone, we 
embarked without a word bemg mi to wu 
still, however, to puss a line 

paid, so that we rowed throng Here 

i hallcngt'd, and pulled on board the » 
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T met Mr. Cragg, the muster of tlie Crown, and 
with him agreed upon a signal- "Kd. 1,e was to . 
mn ke as soon as the police boat should have paid its 
las, visit previous to the sailing of his vessel, when 
1 might come on board. 

1 now imagined that all difficulty was at an end, 
and that the boat of the Fly would be able to take 
me to the Crown, on the concerted signal ; but I 
found, to my great regret, that tlie officers could not 
interfere, having no orders from their commander 
for that purpose. After some discussion, it was 
agreed that I should first go on board an English 
vessel, lying out of gun-shot of the forts, and there 
wait Kr tlie'slguai; beeping the boat I had brought, 
lest the men in it should inform against me. Ac- 
cordingly I proceeded to the Swallow, where I ar- 
rived about one o’clock. Of course I was anxiously 
watching the movements of the Crown, to see whether 
there was any unexpected delay in despatching liei, 
and I felt afraid lest the Spaniards should search for 
me on shore, and not finding me, should detain 
the Ciown till 1 appeared. About half-past three 
or four o’clock, the Crown fired u gun, which was 
a signal for the visit-boat to c;ouie off; not long 
after 1 saw all the boats which were alongside her 
moving away ; and, last of nil, her colours weie 
hauled down, the signal Captain Cragg agreed 
to make to me. She was a considerable distance 
astern of the Swallow, and 1 therefore waited for 
her to come nearer to ns before I put off in my 
boat. 
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At this moment I observed a boat faU of people 
imllmg off from shore, as well as another from the 
y ; and being fearful as to the intentions of the 
form or, J stayed until the "Fly's boat had reached the 
Crotvn. As she was. nott-uear us, the master hailed 
mr to come on board, and immediately as the cap- 
tain of the port was in chase (lor his was the boat 
I had seen start trom shore), 1 lowered my trunk 
into my boat. The two men began to row as 1 
directed, but the sea ran so high, and the boat was 
so heavy, that 1 found I could not come up with the 
( Town, though her main-yard was aback *. the cap- 
tain of the port's tine galley, meanwhile, with 
several hands, yva:- joining- up with me fast. It was 
an anxious moment ; however 1 was luckily quite 
collected. A fine leading wind was blowing out of 
the bay, and I made the two boatmen lay by their 
oars fur the present, and get up their sail ; which, 
though the operation occupied considerable time, when 
it was set, carried the old tub we were in much better 
through the water than the oars. The port-lmat 
was overtaking us space, but I had now gained on 
the Crown, and after some tedious minutes 1 *» 
directly alongside her. As soon as 1 had hold 
of the rope they threw out, all .he crew of the 
Crown and of the Fly’s boat were W> em- 
ployed in squaring the sad, au<W « > ^ rf ^ 
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port was at tin. violent ges- 
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no olim.ce of overtaking us, and we quickly lost si Rlll | 
„(• him, l.ut not before we saw him greedily take po> . I 
session of the boat by which 1 had effected my escape, 
\ftcr my arrival in England, I learnt that the 
t ,vo boatmen who had innocently aided me had 
broil severely punished ; and that the captain of the I 
)0l t , vas removed from his oir.ee, and imprisoned 
I Kodil, on suspicion that lie had connived at 
my purpose. He had been guilty of some negligence, ' 
as wel I as the officer and sentries doing duty on the 
mole, in the face of whom I had entered the boat. 
The truth is, that the confident air my friend and 1 
assumed at the time led those on duty to think 
that tve entertained ho improper deaigu, for they did 
not at all expect that I would have made the attempt , 
in open day. 

Of our voyage home it is unnecessary to say any 
thing, because it would he difficult to say any thing d 
new. r We met with a rough sea, though not with j 
rough weather, in doubling Cape Horn ■, and having | 
reached llio Janeiro in the Crown, ive embarked * 
linm thence on hoard the packet for England. J 

Notwithstanding the many troubles with winch . 
I met, and the difficulties 1 had to overcome, during 
nearly the whole period of my stay m l’ eru > 1 
shall always rejoice that I visited, certainly from 
all accounts, the most interesting part of South • 
America, if not of the western hemisphere. 
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THE END. 
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